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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY OF MARIAN VERYL 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 




















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
FDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caewecie Hatt, New Yor. 


a6a4 Circle 





M URT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
pl Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Mu Special coaching for church trials 

New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 

Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES S, DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Rarag. Joserry 
{Cas negie Hall } New Vork 








Studios i Steinway Hall 5 : 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 
UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917; Mme. Frieda 
Hempel, 1917-1918) 
Available for Coneerts and Recitals, ‘ 
Grand Opera Repertoire 
Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave 
Phone: St, Nicholas 2882. 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 
Voice Culture-—Art of Singing 











Studio, Carnegie Hall 

Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Hotel Majestic ad St., at Central Park West 

Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 
E, PRESSON MILLER, 

rEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle, 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 

SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


8 West orst St. 
Phone 3552 River. 


Address personally, 





FLORENCE E,. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method, 
i140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3906. 


Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mug. Anna E. Zivoren, Director, 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.’ 
ew York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





ao JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall, 1s4 West s7th St, 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway——Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





om 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 




















Mus. Henny Suoce Mus Sums 8.) ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
B O I C E, Conching, ART OF SIMIRWG. Concerts, PID va yhoo ok and Musicales, 


a 
trol, ae Diction in all 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
Rutland, 


STUDIOS 


The West s7th St., New York. 


256 





BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 
Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


WALTER L. 


130 Claremont 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Residence Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, near 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 





& 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 


STUDIO: 2io FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HELEN ETHEL 
OES Sake ae | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
101g Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio: - - ~- a128 Broadway, New York 
Phone, Columbus 2068 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornnoop Sympnony Orcmestra, 


Diagcton East Sipe House Sertitement Music 
ScHoor. 


Teacner or Viottrn Ensematez, Tazory Music. 
Orchestral Tratoing & Stet. al, 6 Carnegie Hall, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 





Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


April 1st to October rst 
Hotel Fairmont 
from October rst 


San Franciseo............ 
Personal Address, 

New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 249 Lexingtoh Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically eee oa put into prac- 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5460) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
bee Be ry Ray Nga ae 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E. 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 


Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) Sebuyler 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, «°,.3" 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, , 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Pupils Received, 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


142 Proadwey (Metropolitan Opere House Bldg.) 
— ew York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All Bair to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


so West 67th Street . * 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


New York 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano 


Address, J. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
(61st St.) 


Authorized 
Residence Studio: 
Telephone, 


785 Lexington Ave, 
2685 Plaza. 


Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., tog2 St, Nicholas 


Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, - New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuseri; 
Societ: AE Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth ay 
nue. Tel. gu ¥ aged Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, 





CARL FIQUE, Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE 62d St. 


Complete given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


230 E, 


musical education 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


ALBERT. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS, 
Style Finish. 
228 West s&th St, 


Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
ty. # Tel. 8113 Columbus 





April 25, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12Ist St., N.Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


1978 





222 West F 


and 
ourth Street 
SILVERMAN’ $7 cs 
~_ 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON |* 


yo a a alee ais 
62 West 45th Street YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 88th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to grgnes Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


care WILLARD "1 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘is: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


OPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, ration, 
Respiration. Loy prevered ve ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio s08, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 2222" 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““Sccumpsnie:” 


Accompanist 
JOINT 


RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., 









































Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


Studie 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor— Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








gy tS. nen 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 


Address: 
31 Puggine Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hone: Bedford 1040-R 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - ¢:° 9 New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUFAULT 


In America Season ory sf Address: Hoté! Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and ss5th St., New York City. 


Edouard Dufresne } 


BARITONE 


Oratorio Recital Concerts | 
Man ment: His 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


| RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 





Knabe Piavo Used 


Tenor 














COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello,Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V SITTIG. Teacher of Piane and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Cc O xK 


Gomaocer 4 and 
Be Gemeo Building 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER 5 to —— 














mere ry 1 iris 
Coptanten,, Composer, 
Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “cessive 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Send for particulars. 


¢ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Address: 479 West 146th St.,N. Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon 





8 


| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart oc? Sinaine 


Indorsed b: Chaliapin, Sregi, 

Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem. 
ch, Zerola, etc. 
Studio: 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Mamagement: ALMA YOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Katharine HOFFMANN s:cowns 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


























SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Centra] Park W. (87th St.) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Organist 
Orengiet 9 hee Director Brick Chere, Temple 


en wne® en ee tek York, Wed 
ECK DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Wanton fuer 
Tel. aete Piso 
Gustaf Holmquisi 
BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. Ill. 











Henry 














BONG 


SAYS: 


aw ©. In examining a student's votce 

i . a ame S en | clone 

uggest to su 
th | ice defect that 

MADAME VALERI. cocnge ber cote and that or 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
—_ has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
voca s. 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 








LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 


soot Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il 


ARTHUR M. BURTOR 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





_Cileage 





HARRI eT. 


FOST TER — 


Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 








Helen 


DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT ViGkaaey 
335 Clinton Avenue - Brooklyn, N. Y 


VIOLA COLE 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 


Residence Studio: 5 West 74th Street, New York 
Phone; 9918 Columbus 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


poetetcn isa [1¢¢ 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


ple we with P cna —— chee cag 

and Boston hony Orchestra, &c. 

Seaoelin ¢ atone Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fulton County Chora: 
Society of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York 





























CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST 7st# ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





= MURPHY ; 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert Ho] 


1 West Mth Street, New York 





 CHCAGO. ILL. ILL. 


TENOR 


MS RRECAN 


612 Fine Arts Sie 


LEON RICE 


aMeee 
A. goed Broadway be 4 86th Street, <r City 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigans Aveaue Chicago, Il. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Teleph 328 GC 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
New York City 




















109 wan 45th Bat 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
wa nad my ~e Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoite! 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 
1 West Mth Street, New York 











THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


An art form emplo song, recitation and gesture 
‘she Blanchard Pe if Los Angeles, California. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 








VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














i@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING & 


gene deicans heker at bok Amer. O 
. diplomas, Author of Books on Voice. 
jt # Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“ H. A. Grant « noted teaching gives postive 
breath control and increases the range. It has $ 
festored and turned many injured velepe into 
artistic successes. 
"Pen Works on Singing. Wm. 


Send for cir, of his famous : 


Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 9562 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 








4 
Mice DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST 
yecial Si cr Classes, June 15 to September 1 


ail w 121th Sivest, N.Y. City Telephone Morningside 7357 


* MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


M litan H Suite 31, 
ctregolltan Opere erase’ Broadway, Now York. 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 
vin € je al 


seen a 






































MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS titi 


528 Riverside Drive, 1.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 








¥ HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Seprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Broeklyn, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
California 





Los Angeles 





J. WARREN Condector — Coach— Accompanist 


New York. 350 W. SSth St. 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Francie C. 
Weller, 98) Union Arcade. 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 





HERBERT MILLER Suton 


April 25, 19178 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $$ 


sity, is the best proof 
qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today bmeaal seas oe 


@ Its continued use in such institutions os the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


of its satisfactory tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 








716 Fime Arts Building 











«; CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. ¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL ici. 


ORATORIO- RECITAL-PUPILS ou 


400 Fine Arts Bldg. cago 
- Phone: Ban4. Wabash 


mo? FILLING 


HARPIST 

332. 2 est &sth Street, New York City 
phone: Schuyler 8265 

Mgt.: Haens a % Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 











Studio 





ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


CORDELIA AYER PAINE 


PIANISTE 
Concert Direction: aes 5. g. peyes. Dime Bank Bldg. 





Philadelphia 








REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


SOLOIST 
Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 


Address; 61 West 48th 8t., New York. Phone 507 Bryant 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TASGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 








I an offer nares vocal or instrumental artists 
coptiennl opportunities to appear throughout the 
Unite States with Mortimer Kaphan. Portrayals 
of Dickens’ Characters in Costume. us a, 
Yo ouno, Secretary, 70 West 68th Street, New 


Phone Columbus 7479. 


PIANO mui 
54 West 90th Street, N. ¥. Tel. 5419 River 


PLATON. BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerte and Lectures 


147 Weat 111th Street 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 




















New York 





Personal Representative: 
L. 8. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


Guy Bevier Williams 
dent & Head of the Piano Department 





























HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
522 Fine Arte Bldg., Residence Phone: 896] Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
sia gua cana NEW YORE. PRONE, AUDUBON 1315 

















or 


WEAR Bonds 





BUY Bonds— 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 














ee | 


WILLIAM | 


TUCKER 


Bass-Baritone 





——— 





IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsborgh Direction: Frances CG. Weller, 981 Unies Arcade 


J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER at 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CITY 


Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 
Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
‘ow at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace New York Cit 
Telephone, 8500 Morningside , 











NEWARK FESTIVAL, April 30th 


KEENE, N. H., May 24th 


Hadley’s “ Ode to Music” 























HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*QUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 








T. EARLE | YEARSLEY 


Pittshorgh Masagement: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsborgh 


Ganapol School |; 


OF MUSICAL ART 4” branches, taught 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapel, Director 








WELTMAN 


CONSERVATER; SC 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 




















Faculty of Over Fifty 








d information address Manager, 
For catalog ig Woodward Ave., Detroit. 














William Howland ee aon 
Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department KE Y EF %, 
Charles Frederic Morse CONTRALTO 
Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department WithChicago GrandOperaCo. 
Edward Britton Manville, F.A.6.0. Management, The Wolfeche Musical 

aust Barean, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, snd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Now ander the Exclusive Direction of 
WALTER'ANDERSON, 171 W. S7th St., New York 


‘Mr. Tucker's voice has power and 
quality and he sings with intelligence 
and good enunciation.” 

New York Times, Dec. 21, 1917. 
















‘Mr. Tucker showed style, variety in 
dramatic delivery and diction and a com- 
manding authority.’’ 

Boston Globe, Jan. 14, 1978. 
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PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 


will make his first American transcontinental tour 
for recitals and dedications of new organs from 
June 1 to September 30, ie 


Booking now open 
A. LAUPER, Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 7 E. 87th St., Phone Lenox 2880 
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THE BETHLEHEM 
BACH CHOIR 


An Historical and Interpretative Sketch 
BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of 
English, Lehigh University 


This book gives an interesting ac- 
count of these Pennsylvania singers 
—“The best choir in the United 
States”—whose Spring festivals at 
Lehigh under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Con- 
ductor, have become world famed. 
| The religious, musical and community 
aspects of the choir are presented. 


There is traced also the remarkable 
musical record of the Moravians of 
Bethlehem from pioneer days in 174! 
to the present industrial era, when 
Charles M. Schwab fosters the pro- 
duction both of music and of steel at 
Bethlehem. 


Sixteen illustrations. Tall crown 8vo, 
$2.50 net. 
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CINCINNATI EXULTS 
AT SECURING YSAYE 


Rejoicing General Over Ysaye’s Engagement as Sym- 
phony Conductor—He States His Plans—Will 
Continue to Play Violin Publicly—Galli-Curci’s 
Triumph—May Festival Sale of 
Huge Proportions 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20, 1918. 


The most welcome piece of news given to Cincinnati 
music lovers in a long time was the announcement of 
the appointment of Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, 
as conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for 
a period of two seasons. With the appointment of Ysaye, 
public interest in the activities of the orchestra has been 
decidedly quickened. The brilliant musician scored an un- 
precedented triumph when he directed his first symphony 
concerts at Emery Auditorium as guest 
conductor two weeks ago. His emolu- 
ment will be as great as that received 
by any other conductor in America. Cin- 
cinnati will be Ysaye’s home, and _ his 
very presence will add great lustre to 
the city’s prestige and reputation as a 
music center. 

When seen by the Cincinnati represent- 
ative of the MusicaL Courier, the maes- 
tro was seated at a window of his beauti- 
ful home in the Fort Thomas highlands, 
across the river from Cincinnati, in Ken- 
tucky, putting the finishing touches to 
his musical poem, “Exil,” which will be 
played at the coming May festival. 

“lL am very happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to say how delighted I am to re- 
main in Cincinnati for a long time to 
come,” said Ysaye. “Before all, I wsh 
to say how grateful I feel for the spon- 
taneous and artistic welcome which the 
city has extended to me. As I had not 
conducted an orchestra for several years, 
the people of Cincinnati had to rely upon 
their own judgment as to my ability as 
a conductor, and the results of this test in 
one of the most musical and artistic cen- 
ters of the United States will forever be 
one of the great occasions of pride in 
my life, 

“As to my projects and ideas for the 
future, it is my heartiest desire to do 
whatever I can to help educate the people 
musically. A large class has already 
been initiated into the beauties of mu- 
sic. They know how to appreciate the 
great classics, and music has already be- 
come for them part of their life, but the 
masses of the people, those who have not 
had the means heretofore to develop 
their musical instincts, have to be taught 
the real beauty of the great masters and 
the solace which can be found for them 
in their immortal inspirations. 

“There is in the soul of the American 
people a musical instinct which only 
waits to be awakened. When once awak- 
ened, it must be guided and helped along 
in order that it might become a part of 
their lives. There can be no doubt that 
in the soul of the American people the 
common people’s ideal exists which will 
make one day of this country the lead- 
ing idealistic country of the world. 

“This war has demonstrated that the 
ideals of all the Americans are thjse 
which finally will govern the world, be- 
cause they are based on unselfishness, 
love of mankind, and are the straight 
lines of justice and liberty. When one 
sees the whole nation moved by that 
spirit, and when the observer, as in my 
case, is a musician, he cannot but wish 
to get in closer touch with the soul of 
such a people, in order to make them 
partake of the beauties of this greatest 
of arts.” 

Ysaye voiced a hearty approval of the popular con- 
certs given by the orchestra on Sunday afternoons wit 
a view to reaching the masses of the people, and said 
he would do everything in his power to further extend 
that good work. . : 

“Every tenple of musical art should be at the disposi- 
tion of the general public in the same way as the temples 
of religion, or painting and literature are,” he said. “Every 
worshiper of music should be encouraged to pay devo- 
tion to the great composers. The money given by those 
who possess it, in order to have in Cincinnati the finest 
symphony concerts of the country, should not only serve 
for the entertainment of a few, but should also attain 
a larger and wider scope for the uplifting of all the 
people. 

“As to the programs, I shall do whatever I can in order 
to acquaint the people with the newest works, especially 
with those of American composers. When producing 
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these compositions, as well as those of past and those of 
modern, it will always be my aim to render in their poetry, 
the shading of their color and imagination, because in my 
opinion all interpretation of music which does not help to 
render not the technic, but above all the poetical and 


Photo © Moffett. 


iovernment, 
the Government asks her to appear, in the army cantonments, in the 
camps or on the ships, for the Red Cross or for any war charity at which she is officially E 
t Schumann-Heink, who is the first woman “honorary colonel” of : 
the United States Infantry, has four sons in governmental service. Her next appearance 
k une 2, when she has volunteered to appear as soloist at the 
monster “Elijah” performance which is to take place at the Polo Grounds in aid of the 


to appear. me. 


in New York will be on 


human sense of the work, is an interpretation which is 
faulty and which can never stir the public. 

“Tn addition to this, it is my intention to found here, 
together with the symphony work, a gathering for cham- 

rt music which, composed of a dozen me rs, would 
undertake a review of the works, starting with the sonata 
and finishing with the dixtuor or composition for ten in- 
struments. I believe that this would be a real source of 
joy and interest for the real music lovers, and that it will 
be a great help for the development of the musical educa- 
tion at large. 

“After this, I will still have to exemplify as a violin 
virtuoso the great traditions which I received directly from 
my masters, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, and we could 
establish for that a collective course where I would be 
only one who interprets and not a didactic pedagogue. 

“To conclude, I wish to repeat how happy I feel for the 
wonderful welcome extended to me here, and I can assure 
all those who have expressed to me their sympathy that all 

(Continued on page 24.) 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
The famous singer, who has just gone under new management—that of the United States 


For the rest o 


War Savings Stamp movement. 
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METROPOLITAN TO CLEAN HOUSE 


None But American or Allied Citizens to Be in the 
Artistic Personnel of the House Next Season 

For several months past the rumor has been current 
that general house cleaning would be done at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera at the close of the present season and 
that the artistic personnel of the house next season 
would include none but American citizens and those of 
the Allied countries. 

The Musica, Courier was informed on Monday of 
this week by a Metropolitan artist, a citizen of one of 
the enemy countries, who has been’many years with 
the company, that. he has received notice his con- 
tract will not be renewed for the coming season. He 
further stated that, to his personal knowledge, all other 
German and Austrian citizens belonging to the com- 
pany, including members of the chorus and orchestra, 
have been officially informed already that their services 
will not be required next season. 

Immediately upon receipt of this information the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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this year, she will devote her entire time to singing wherever 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
NOT TO DISBAND 





Board of Directors Votes Unanimously to Continue the 
Work of the Veteran Organization—Stransky 
Expected to Remain as Conductor—Finan- 
cial Difficulties Will Be Overcome— 
Loyalty of Leader and Men 


The many rumors which have been current for some 
time to the effect that, on account of various abnormal 
conditions, the orchestra of the New York Philharmonic 
Society would be disbanded until the end of the war, were 
set at rest by the action of the directors taken at a meeting 
held last Thursday afternoon here, at the residence of 
Arthur Curtiss James. All the directors except one were 
present and a number of the patrons of the society as 
well, among those in attendance being 
Thomas L, Leeming, Henry E. Cooper, 
Howard Taylor, Arthur Curtiss James, 
Anne D, Duane, Mrs. George L. Cheney, 
Nelson S. Spencer, Felix F. Leifels, 
Francis H. Markoe, John D, Rockefeller, 
Jr., Annie B. Jennings and Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James. 

The sense of the meeting in regard to 
the regular continuance of the concerts 
was expressed in the following resolu 
tions, unanimously adopted : 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
patrons and directors of the Philharmonic 
concerts here assembled, that it would be 
a serious setback to the musical develop 
ment of this country to discontinue the 
Philharmonic concerts, even for the period 
of the war. 

“Resolved, That the concerts should be 
continued or the same high plane as here- 
tofore. 

“Resolved, That we pledge ourselves 
individually to use our best efforts 
through personal subscriptions and in 
other ways under the guidance of a com 
mittee to raise a guarantee fund to cover 
the estimated deficit for the coming sea 
son and the balance of the deficit for 
the season just closed. 

“Resolved, That the directors be asked 
to appoint a committee made up of rep 
resentatives of their own body and of 
the patrons to launch and direct this 
financial campaign.” 

The other question which concerned the 
meeting was that of the loyalty of Josef 
Stransky, which had been called into 
question through certain accusations 
brought in the public prints, to which 
Mr. Stransky made a detailed reply. It 
is understood that no formal action was 
taken on the matter, but that all present 
expressed themselves as being fully con 
vinced of Mr. Stransky’s pro-Ally senti 


ments and his loyalty to the United 
States. 
Satisfaction was also expressed with 


the present personnel of the orchestra, 
and the opinion advanced that as the or 
chestra will be constituted next fall it will 
in no way violate the thorough American 
traditions of the society. 

z The nationality of the musicians is as 
= follows: Forty-one native born Ameri 
a cans, ten Russians, nine Italians, sixteen 
2 Germans, two Austrians, two Dutchmen, 
: two English, one Belgian, one Pole, one 
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Frenchman, one Bohemian, one Swiss and 
one Hungarian. Of the Germans and 
Austrians all but two were fully natural 
ized American citizens before the war, 
and the two exceptions obtained their 
first papers before America’s entrance into 
the war. 

The announcement of the determina- 
tion of the Philharmonic Society to 
continue active despite the untoward 
political and financial problems with which it has been 
faced was received with general satisfaction by the 
music lovers of the metropolis, for the orchestra of the 
society is one of the most important factors in the mu- 
sical activities of the city. The voluntary decision 
made by the directors in midseason to banish the works 
of all contemporary German composers from the soci- 
ety’s programs until after the war was a step which 
went a long way to reassure those who had anticipated 
that a similar hostile movement to that which began 
the Dr. Muck trouble in this city might be undertaken 
against the Philharmonic. 
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St. Louis Honors Music Civically 
(By Telegraph) 


St. Louis, Mo., April 22, 191% 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Charles F. Hatfield, of the Publicity Bureau of the St. Louis Con 
vention, has launched a movement to bring about the co-operation 
of the Chamber of Commerce with the musical affairs of our city 
The plan met with big response, and an open meeting has been called 
for May 5 in order to present and discuss a definite working plan, 

Zon Wricut Brown, 
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NEW YORK CRITICS THAT COUNT 


Pitts Sanborn, Max Smith and Pierre Key, of the Younger Metropolitan Tonal Reviewers, Give Their Opinions 
on the Functions and Nature of Modern Music Criticism 




















PITTS SANBORN MUST 
HAVE EXCITEMENT 
critics is interviewing de 


Interviewing the musical 


luxe. I had tea at the Knickerbocker Hotel with Pitts 
Sanborn, of the Globe Between mouthfuls of this 
beverage and marvelous walnut sandwiches | discov- 


ered that Mr. Sanborn has a penchant for excitement. 
Even in war times, that is one commodity in which he 
will not Hooverize 

can be exciting,” he insisted; “even the 
which sometimes have to be used therein 
skyrockety. Under no circumstances can 
readers His duty is primarily to 
them rather than to the artist. Think how presump- 
tuous it would be for a critic to try to instruct an art- 
ist he only way in which a critic has any advantage 


“Criticism 
technicalities 
may be made 
a critic bore his 





Mishkin. 
PITTS SANBORN, 


Phato by 


Of the New York Globe, 


WN WALLIN WisdUiLUUHA MULAN 
wer the asual music goer 15 that the continuity of 
he ring mii elses his perspective a little better,” 

Vhy, then, you are really a newspaper reporter,” I 
interrupted | to interrupt, it was such fun to 
listen to Mr, 

Of ec 
emphatic.) 
porting, simply one 


hated 
Sanborn 
vurse, I’m a reporter (Mr, Sanborn is very 
Criticism isn’t even the grand tour of re- 
phase of it: the news element of 


It should be a con- 


what the world is doing in music 
stant prodding of the pertormers to bring forward 
new things Brahms and Beethoven are played too 
often and not well enough. Conductors know that 
they are easier to give than the five pieces of Schén- 
berg, so we must keep calling for and insisting upon 
these pieces until they are played, and played fre- 
quently If a critic can make the public know that 


lofty foreign thing, but something 


some 
humanity is closely related, he has 


music 1s not 
alive and to which 
done a great deal. 

‘In order to accomplish this, a 
his subject in an interesting manner 
knows and what musical experience he has 
all nil unless he knows how to write. He 
must try to keep his readers awake. There is no sense 
in boring them (o death with paragraphs over which 
the eye drops weary unto death of the wisdom of the 
ages 

‘Theophile Gautier knew little or nothing about mu- 
sic, but he was a wonderful writer and a shrewd ob- 
Berlioz, by being able to write brilliantly, was 
critic. My work doesn’t alto- 
gether represent my ideals, That would be physically 
impossible. I go to too many concerts. When I can 
make one notice a day exciting it is all I dare hope for. 
Even this is often difficult, for when a thing is good in 
the abstract it is often hard to make it interesting in 
print. Take, for example, the Flonzaley Quartet. If 
one could use only the words ‘precision’ and ‘balance’ 
it would look deadly on paper, but fortunately they 
display ‘pep’ and ‘ginger.’ 


critic must present 
No matter how 
much he 
had, it 1s 


server 
made even a greater 


Exciting One’s Readers 


“The thing is to get people interested and excited my 
criticism. You can do more with a zip, bang and « 
triple hurrah than by systematizing and synthesizing 


crowds. You kno Ww people may not care for it, turn 
upon you for excitement, and then you perish in your 
own noble cause 

“I think Jules Lemaitre expressed perfectly what 
criticism ought to be when he said that criticism with 


him was his personal adventures among masterpieces, 
Unfortunately, we can’t have only masterpieces, and 
so our field of adventure is in whatever comes up. It 


is our privilege to keep our readers alive to everything 
worth while in music whether it be old or new. 

“I'll bet a walnut sandwich,” I said in all rash- 
ness, for Mr. Sanborn’s adventurous spirit seemed to 
be contagious, “that if there were ten concerts going 
on, your psychic power will tell you which one is a 
thriller, and, in the language of the vernacular, you 
will ‘beat it’ for that one.” 

“T consult my own feelings and hear what most ap- 
peals to me,” confessed Mr. Sanborn. “I especially 
watch out for the new in order to avoid getting into a 
stupid rut. Upon hearing something new I never -haz- 
ard a final judgment. When Wagner’s music first ap- 
peared it was hardly what we would call popular, In 
fifty years Ornstein may be as clear as Mozart. 

“I’m only interested in music that has vitality. That's 
why I think Irving Berlin’s work is great. I often think 
that I would rather have written ‘Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band’ than all of MacDowell and our deceased worthies. 

; Don’t you hate music in restaurants? I wish 
those men would desist. What was it they were just play- 
ing?” 

“Surely you 
and frightened. 


aren't asking me?” I exclaimed, flattered 
3ut then of what importance is one poor, 
when discussing exciting 


puny orchestra you are your 
musical adventures in a big Jack London manner? What 
else don’t you like besides music while you eat? It never 
spoiled my appetite.” 

“I'm deadly, fiendishly against finding fault with one 


thing because it isn’t another. People will complain about 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor, because it isn’t ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’ and ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ because it isn’t Bach’s 
‘Passion Music.’ Each should be taken at its own intrinsic 
worth. 
He Likes What He Likes 

“The critic as adventurer is justified in liking individual 
things. I know that ‘Meistersinger’ is a great opera, but 
there are many others that | prefer. They tell me that 
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MAX SMITH, 3 
Of the New York American. 
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caviar and canvas back duck are delicacies but I’d rather 
eat apples and walnut sandwiches. I haven't the slightest 
desire to make other people like what I like. The best 
that I can do is to recount my adventures among the mas- 
terpieces, and non masterpieces, that I meet. It’s nothing 
to me if people like or don’t like Weber or Rossini, I do 
ask, however, that people be fair.” 

“Mr. Sanborn,” | reproved sternly, “if you don’t take 
yourself seriously how do you expect your reading public 
to listen to your words of wisdom even if they are not 
from a babe?” 

“Criticism,” retorted Mr, 
weight with the public at large. 
small interested group of people. 
because it has been handled in the wrong way, like some- 
thing esoteric. After all, good music for one reason or 
another pleases, and the only difference between the critic 
and the public is that he may know a little better why he 
is pleased.” 

“What about associating with artists? Do you find that, 
being human, you are biased in your judgment by the fact 
that a performer is a friend of yours, or do you think 
you can help your work by associating with them quite 
intimately ?” 

“] think a critic can learn a great deal from an artist 
and he will find that his work is little influenced by per- 
sonal relations, Somehow, if a critic doesn’t admire an 
artist, he isn’t bothered much with his society.” 

I asked another hypothetical question which took two or 
three minutes and would have required another five to 
answer. 

Mr. Sanborn’s reply to this was very subtle and not 
given directly to me. He called “Garcon, l’addition,” and 
then I knew that for that day, at least, my adventures 
among the music critics were over, 


Sanborn, “probably has no 
It has some effect on a 
The reason for this is 








MAX SMITH WRITES 
DIGNIFIED CRITICISM 


when I found myself in the 
delightful quarters of Max Smith, of the New York 
American. They were filled with all sorts of unusual 
things, miniature Indian totems, rare vases, Chinese orna- 
ments, mysterious lamps, and interesting etchings. The 
parrot and the canary gave just the right finishing touch 
The birds and the huge piles of music that were in every 
conceivable place showed the owner’s tastes. 

Mr. Smith’s point of view formed quite a contrast to 
that I had ee so recently expressed by Pitts Sanborn. 
As he put it, “J don’t approve of light and ‘smart’ criti- 
cism Popular criticism never has succeeded. The aver- 
age reader wants a dignified article. Music is like a re- 
ligion to me. I feel that to treat it in any way flippantly 
is esthetically sacrilegious. 

“A critic has a duty to perform. 
Nordica adverse criticism for a performance of 
and having Oscar Hammerstein come to me 
‘Smith, I need the assistance of the papers. I’m , fighting 
single handed and surely deserve encouragement.’ I had 
to answer, ‘I’m doing my duty and whether you deserve 
encouragement or not is out of my province.’ That is 
just how | feel about my work.” 

“You say, Mr. Smith, that a critic has a duty to 
form, Is that duty to the artist or the public?” 

“A critic,” replied Mr. Smith, “has no duty to the artist, 
but is writing for the public. His work is a combination 
of criticism and reporting. Though he doesn’t report in 
deiail he has to tell what happened. If a pianist fell off 
of his stool a critic would certainly mention it. 

“The readers must be considered and I alw; ays try to 
make my work as palatable as possible. I’m naturally in- 
terested in what gives me a chance to do a good piece of 
writing. I always avoid technicalities. You know it’s a 
mistake to think that people at large know little about 
criticism. T[ find the Italian element especially intelligent, 
not only the so called upper classes, but even barbers an.J 
brush boys. 

“Unfortunately, criticism has too much weight with the 
public. People are too willing to follow the critic’s ver 
dict I like to give my opinion but want my readers to 
have a mind of their own. I am pleased when I see an 
artist successful in spite of what the critics may have 
said. Things really stand or fall on their own merit and 
must have good qualities for a lasting success. That is 


I was pleasantly touched 


I remember giving 
‘Aida’ 


and say, 


per- 


why ariists often fail in spite of the fact that they have 
been heavily advertised, 
He Admires Rolland 
“Romaine Rolland is my ideal musical critic. He has 


hut still uses the highest form 
In daily newspaper work this 


written with great charm, 
of criticism, the objective. 
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PIERRE KEY, 
Of the New York World 
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is hard to accomplish. In fact, it is weak to the point of 
not counting. You must say why a thing is good or bad. 
One of the reasons that I’m in favor of objective criti- 
cism is because it prevents bad feeling.” 

“Does that mean that unpleasant relations exist between 
artists and critics? What is your attitude toward this 
interpretative set of people?” 

“I don’t seek or avoid their society. If a critic didn’t 
meet artists a wall would rise between them and there 
would be a terrible lack of understanding. A critic has 
no right to assume a patronizing attitude to artists and 
he must always be fair to them. 

“An artist who performs new works always has my 
admiration, for I am especially’ interested in the moderns. 
In that respect I am very radical as compared to men 
like Krehbiel and Henderson. J started my work in that 
cirection in 1992. At that time new compositions were not 
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in demand. Whereas they are now a great attraction they 
used to keep people away. The critics attacked the per- 
formers in order to discourage them from doing novelties. 
“It’s only in the case of a new composer that I feel that 
any emphasis should be laid on the historical end. The 
history of music as such is interesting, but there is a de- 
cided difference between a musical historian and a critic. 
It is not necessary to write pages on the year a Beethoven 
sonata was written. However, a brief mention of an opus 
is well because certain years means a certain style. 


Critics Should Love Music 

“At all times the great thing is the music. The per- 
formers are only the instrument. When a work of art is 
badly interpreted I feel that it is a slur on what has been 
beautifully written. I love music so much that I almost 
resent a thing of that sort. Let me say here that I think 
it is wrong to put a man in as a critic who doesn’t really 
care for music. Though musical criticism for a newspaper 
doesn’t require a trained musician, a critic should be thor- 
oughly musical or else how can he appreciate or enjoy? 

“The more thoroughly musical a critic is the less inter- 
ested he is in externals. Of course being human, I know 
that there is a mob weight, but I allow for it. If Galli- 
Curci hadn’t proved herself to be such a fine artist all this 
mob psychology would have turned me against her. I ad- 
mire her in spite of it rather than because of it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you have heard so much music during 
your years as a critic that it must take something unusual 
to stir you. I am wondering what experiences you have 
had as a listener that stand out in your mind as particularly 
striking.” 

“My finest and most interesting musical experiences have 
been at Bayreuth and at the Opera here when Toscanini 
conducted. In the older days, “Tristan and Isolde’ under 
Seidl proved to be a great source of joy. The one singer 
who stands in my mind as pre-eminent is Lilli Lehmann. 
Even when I merely think of her, I’m thrilled. The most 
disappointing, disheartening experience that I can recall 
happened to me very recently. All expectant, I attended the 
revival of ‘Amore deitre Re.’ It fell flat, all the poetry was 
sapped. It reminded me of the puncturing of a balloon.” 

Strange to relate I] had exactly the same experience when 
I left Mr. Smith’s beautiful cosy warm little apartment and 
stepped out into the cold, sanitary looking Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing where he lives. It came like a rude shock after being in 
the delightful musical atmosphere that had surrounded Mr. 
Smith and me during the time I had spent so pleasantly in 
his company. 

PIERRE KEY’S PROS AND CONS 

Pierre Key, of the Morning World, was the last of 
the critics it was my good fortune to meet. I found in 
him an unusual combination of brilliancy and common 
sense. He seems to possess a rare faculty of weighing 
things at their true value. His words, “There are sev- 
eral standards of measurement,” were typical of the 
man, 

When asked to elucidate, he went on: 
matter of what pretensions are made. 


“Tt’s simply a 
If an orchestra 
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claims to be in class I, we compare it with the Boston 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, and others of their rank. When we go to 
recitals, the singer must come up to Julia Culp and the 
violinist to Kreisler and Heifetz. At the Opera we 
ask ourselves if it is produced as well as at the Met- 
ropolitan and if the tenor can sing as well as Caruso. 
“If an opera or a single performance does not put 
forth claims of this sort, it would be utterly unfair to 
judge by these standards. One doesn’t expect Metro- 
politan-like performances from the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany. I felt that even in the case of the Chicago Opera 
it would not be just to make the same demands. It 
was an organization without long traditions or huge 
financial investment back of it. It proved to be very 
fine, however, and Otto Kahn was wrong in saying it was 
ruinous competition. It stimulated opera going.’ 

“What,” 1 asked, “besides a true sense of values, 
the other prerequisites of a critic?” 

“A critic, though not necessarily an interpreter, must 
know music and must have the judicial temperament. 
It is an impersonal affair, not what he likes. A fine 
sense of tone differentiation is indispensable. When 
listening to singing, a critic must take into considera- 
tion the Jaw of acoustics. He must ask himself if a 
single note is out of pitch or if a series of notes is 
wrong and the singer is off key.” 

“Do you apply standards of measurement to interpreta- 


are 


tion? I should think that would be difficult.” 
“Not only difficult, but absurd,” responded Mr. Key. 
“In interpretation, tradition does not exist. It is the 


elusive personal quality which often makes a thing 
great, or the lack of which ruins a performance, 
Criticism Is Human 

“After all, criticism is essentially human. A critic is 
as liable to be wrong as an artist. It is like in every 
other walk of Ife. One thing will appeal to one person 
and another will dislike it very much. Many critics 
take themselves too seriously. They lack a sense of 
humor. I hate pedanticism. It is especially painful 
w hen it creeps into writing.” 

“What, then, is your idea of the way criticism should 
be written?” 

“The answer is, that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. I am a great believer in 
simplicity and lucidity. I want a free style with plenty 
of color, and I try to make my reviews entertaining. 
Criticism is a combination of report and editorial opin- 
ion. A critic 1s writing for the public and must inform 
them. He mentions such things as the size and atti- 
tude of an audience, and after he has reported facts, he 
analyzes what the artist has done. 

“T thoroughly approve of constructive criticism and 
am very much against a flippant, sarcastic attitude. I 
think a critic can make himself quite a personality. 
He can become an uplifting force by giving helpful 
suggestions. If he were persistent enough he might 
succeed in changing the existing conditions under which 
for six months in the year we have a surfeit of music 
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and the other six we have very little. That singers and 
organizations welcome constructive criticism is proved 
by the fact that 1 got so many letters of inquiry that I 
finally started an open column in the World, called 
‘Singers and Singing.’ 

Artists Need Publicity 

“Have you arrived at any conclusions as to the in- 
fluence of press agent work?” I inquired, 

“I don’t like the word ‘press-agent.’ Let us call this phase 
of our world, ‘publicity.’ There are several forms, pure, 
unconcealed advertising columns, and bought reading col- 
umns in which appear personal stories about the artist. I 
don’t see why an artist isn’t entitled to publicity. Great 
corporations couldn’t exist without it. Good reading col- 
umns about an artist have great value and a critic should 
be liberal to realize this. 

“Do you think that there is such a thing as a modern 
school of criticism?” [ questioned further 

“I doubt it very much. Weren't those men who are now 
considered stand patters, progressives in their day? In 
time we will be considered conservatives and ready for 
the discard. Younger men will accuse us of the same fault 
that the older men now possess, living in the past, I think 
they are apt to exaggerate the artists of their prime 

“I consider the days of Melba, de Reszke, Eames and 
Nordica the renaissance of individual achievements in 
opera. These singers had more to do than the artists of 
the present day and perhaps took their work more seri- 
ously, but if they could Le transplanted here at their very 
best, | doubt if our contemporaries would suffer by com- 
parison, in the way of ensemble work there have been 
decided strides and | think our interpretative standards are 
higher than ever before. 

“We are behind in the creative end. We have not pro- 
duced a Beethoven or a Mozart. However, the modern 
school is interesting and has shown greater elasticity of 
form. In the last ten years men like Debussy, Stravinsky, 
and Schoenberg have come into their own, It’s all wrong 
to say a thing is bad because it goes beyond a set system. 
What is derided today may become tradition tomorrow. 

“There are two things a critic must consider: whether a 
thing is good or bad when measured by expert opinion, and 
its popular value, When along in February, I get stale from 
too much serious music there is nothing that will swing 


me back into form like so called popular music. I think 
the proof of the value of popular music is the extent to 
which it is hguring in this war. Men go over the top 


singing a song and in the training camps light music is 
giving added zest to our potential fighters. 

“Popular music has a-decided effect on those we can't 
reach in any other way. For a great many, it is the 
arithmetic that leads up to calculus. Jerome Kern’s music 
is especially good. He has shown real invention when it 
comes to melody. You don’t know what he is going to 
giye you after you’ve heard the first few bars. Surprises 
are great things.” 

To this I most heartily agreed and decided that the 
nicest surprise | had met with in many a day were these 


) 


six human critics, cm 

















Ardmore Daily Ardmorette— 

. Her voice, soprano in range, is as cleat 
as ‘the tones of a bell, and there is a freshness 
and purity about it that is delightful. 








The Salina Daily Union— 

Miss Nielsen just sang herself into the hearts 
of Salina music lovers at her recital last even- 
ing. One of the largest crowds this season 
greeted the singer as she made her appearance 
upon the stage. 








ALICE NIELSE 


America’s Most Popular Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan, Boston and Covent Garden Operas 





Topeka Daily State Journal. 


The 
In her French songs and her Italian 
aria, her voice was as flexible as in the English 


and showed no signs of the handicap of a foreign 
diction . She sang the familiar “One Fine | 
Day” from .Madame Butterfly. However, | 
even though it is somewhat worn by long and | 
constant use, it maintains its charm, especially | 
when it is given with the clear, melodic beauty of 
a Nielsen voice. This voice has the power of 
the sustained legato, the trick of a pleasing trill, 
and the charm of a clear, penetrating, pianissimo | 
and covered note. 





Omaha Bee 

aay Miss Nielsen charmed her listeners by 
the beauty of her lovely lyric voice, by her skill 
in using it and by the exquisite art of her inter 
pretation. 


The 














Tulsa Daily World— 

; With her extraordinarily attractive 
charm, her vivacious manner and exquisite shad- 
ings, her singing of these melodies was so superb 
as to be incomparable. ot 
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Rock— | 


The Arkansas Gazette, Little 
star | 


3 
Alice Nielsen draws big house. Operatic 
welcomed by largest audience of series. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
PREMIERE IN BOSTON 





Famous Organization Opens Brilliantly in “Prophéte” 
—Caruso, Muzio and Matzenauer Score Triumphs 
—Final Metropolitan Week in New York 


he final week of the Metropolitan Opera Company be- 
gan at the Boston Ope ra House on Monday evening, April 
12, with Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” before an audience 
which filled every seat and every inch of standing room. 
lhe cast was that which has performed the work during the 
New York season, with Caruso, Muzio and Matzenauer in 
the lead. All three of the artists covered themselves with 
fresh glory and won new triumphs before an audience to 
which the work in its present dress and cast was a complete 
novelty. The supporting cast, which included Rafael Diaz, 
Jose Mardones, Leon Rothier, Basil Ruysdael and others, 
was thoroughly satisfactory. Bodanzky conducted. The ballet 
scenes won their usual applause. Even Urban’s splendid 
scenery—recalling the days when he provided the scenic 
ettings for Boston's own opera—got a special hand all for 
itself. The final New York week follows: 


Wednesday (Afternoon), April 17 


Geraldine Farrar and Giovanni Martinelli received an 
ovation at the end of the special matinee performance of 
Carmen,” which was heard by a capacity audience. Ger- 
aldine Farrar's version of her role now is familiar and 
welcome, Giovanni Martinelli, as Don Jose, sang and acted 


“Carmen,” 


with admirable effect. Clarence Whitehill, the Escamillo, 
was in excellent voice. Marie Sundelius made an effective 
Micaela, good, to look at, and finished in conception and 
execution. She scored a rousing success. Lenora Sparkes 
sang the role of Frasquita admirably and Flora Perini 
made an excellent Mercedes. Andres de Segurola was 
Zuniga, Albert Reiss was Remendado, Robert Leonard was 


and Pierre Monteux conducted. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” April 17 


Che last performance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” for 
this season at the Metropolitan was given Wednesday 
night to a crowded house. The cast was the same as 
in former presentations, including Caruso, Muzio, Mar- 
dones, Amato, Bada, Audisio, Kanders, Tiffany, Robe- 
son, Arden, with Moranzoni, conductor, 


“Barber of Seville” and “Dance in Place Congo,” 
April 18 

Rossini’s popular opera was repeated by the same cast 
that appeared in the previous performances. Fernando 
Carpi, physically lithe and graceful, and fluent and finished 
in song, was the Count of Almaviva, Maria Barrientos 
was Rosina, Giuseppe de Luca was Figaro, Jose Mardones 
was Basilio, Gennaro Papi conducted. ; 

Gilbert's “Dance in Place Congo” was repeated by Galli, 
Bonfiglio and Bartik, with Pierre Monteux at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

“L’Elisir d’Amore,” April 19 (Evening) 

Caruso made his fiftieth and last appearance of the New 
York season in Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” with the 
familiar cast, including Maria oy ge as Adina, Lenora 
Sparkes as Giannetta, Giuseppe de Luca as Belcore and 
Adamo Didur as Dulcamara. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


“Tosca,” Saturday (Matinee), April 20 


Puccini’s musical melodrama remains popular here 
because of the thrilling touches given to the work by 
Farrar, Scotti and Martinelli, and this cast repeated 
their usual effective renderings at the last matinee of 
the season. The audience was large and enthusiastic. 


“Cavalleria” and “Cog d’Or,” April 20 

The opera season closed on Saturday evening before a 
huge audience 

In “Cavalleria” Florence Easton as Santuzza and Paul 
Althouse in the role of Turiddu, rendered especially pleas- 
ing contributions. “Le Coq d’Or” gave endless amuse- 
ment pantomimically. Mabel Garrison as the Princess 
again proved herself to be a coloratura soprano of rare 
ability and strengthened the position that the American 
singers are gaining at the opera. She was charmingly 
mimed by Rosina Galli. Adolph Bolm and Adamo Didur 
presented the foolish old king in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

The beautiful music and Willy Pagany’s delightful scenic 
effects and costumes served to make the evening a pleasant 
memory for opera lovers to enjoy until next season, when 
it is hoped other novelties of this sort will be given. 


Dancaire 





Newark Music Festival Next Week 


feature about this year’s Newark festival which 
it stand out distinct among the three other 
annual events, is that on this occasion the chorus and or- 
chestra are essentially local. In previous years, the 
chorus has been recruited from nearby towns, but this 
year, with but very few exceptions, the entire chorus is 
made up of resident singers. This same state applies to 
the orchestra. Before, it included musicians from the 
New York Philharmonic and Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestras, but this year things are to be different. About 
three months ago, the Newark Music Festival Orchestra 
was organized and has held regular rehearsals twice a 
week under the able direction of Conductor C. Mortimer 
Wiske. In the main, the men are members of the Newark 
Symphony Orchestra, which has shown itself possessing 


One 
will make 
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rehearsals are many and much is being accomplished in 
preparation for the great event which takes place May 1, 
2 and 3 


Miss Robeson Re-engaged by Metropolitan 

Lila Robeson, the well known Cleveland contralto, has 
just been re-engaged for the seventh season by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Her contract is much more 
elastic than those of former years, thus permitting her 
to engage in more concert work, inasmuch as she will be 
released from much of the detail service in future. Dur- 
ing her six winters as a member of the chief operatic or- 
ganization of this country, she has prepared and perfected 
over sixty roles in four languages, without any European 
experience or training, and is considered as one of the 
pillars of the famous institution. If not the most reliable 
and dependable artist on the Metropolitan roster, she is 
second to none in this respect. It has been a slogan among 
the members of the staft and also the artists that when- 
ever anything goes wrong, it is only necessary to call upon 
Miss Robeson, who is always ready and willing to step 
in and save the situation. ; 


Frederick II, Duke of Anhalt, Dead 


From Amsterdam, April 22, comes word that Duke Fred- 
erick II, ruler of the German Duchy of Anhalt, is dead 
at the Ballenstedt Castle, at the age of sixty-one years. 
He was also Duke of Westphalia and Saxony, and his 
dominion embraced an area a little larger than 900 square 
miles. In his capital at Dessau he a a court 
theatre, which became celebrated throughout Europe for 
operatic performances. The Duke of Anhalt took an active 
part in the management of the opera, superintended re- 
hearsals, and experimented with new lighting effects until 
he became an expert producer or impresario. His lite 
was almost amie devoted to music and he was rarely 
seen in uniform. 


Request Program at John McCormack’s Farewell 

John McCormack will give his last concert in New York 
this season at the Hippodrome Sunday evening, April 28. 
His program will comprise three groups, his patrons se- 
lecting two groups of songs, and the third he will com- 
pile himself to add the necessary variety. Each patron 
who makes a reservation at the Hippodrome will be given 
a request card upon which to indicate his or her most 
popular McCormack song. The numbers receiving the 
greatest number of votes will be given a place on the 
program. 


Next American Music Optimists’ Meeting 
The next meeting of the American Music Optimists 
will take place on May 5 at the Hotel Marseilles, New 
York. On that occasion, the soloists will be Anna Fitziu, 
soprano; Samuel Gardner, violinist; Harvin Lohre, tenor, 
and Martin Horodas, bass. 


Stracciari for Biltmore Musicales 


M. H. Hanson announces that Manager R. E. Johnston 
has contracted with him for Riccardo Stracciari’s appear- 
ance next winter at the Biltmore Musicales and at two 
other large New York affairs, for which Mr. Johnston is 
booking the artists. 
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PHOTO, PENCIL 
BRONZE 


Fernando Carpi, the lyric tenor of 
i Opera 
sesses facial features 
they have attracted 
eye of several photographers, sculptors 
and caricaturists. He has been 
and fashioned frequently, but the most 
striking examples in the way of ~— 
reproductions are shown on this pi 

The sculpture was finished recently 

C. S. Paolo, an extremely gifted you 

Italian worker in clay and bronze, ung 
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MARIAN VERYL, LYRIC 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 





American Singer Has Particular Talent for French 
Chanson 


To Marian Veryl, the young lyric coloratura soprano, 
nature has been generous not only in granting a voice 
of delicately exquisite quality and ample power, but in 
adding to this sound judgment pertaining to things 
musical, and a discriminating sense of the relative 
values of certain lines of study. Miss Veryl is confi- 
dent that the young singer advances more rapidly and 
that more genuine development results when following 
only one or two lines of musical study at the same 
time. With her, the preparation for recital programs 
and operatic repertoire are a happy combination. She 
cites that, while song singing develops subtle nuance 
and a sense of the fine forms of vocal expression, as 
well as those of broader scope, the study of operatic 
roles develops range of voice and a bigger conception. 
Each has its distinct lesson and these may be worked 
out at the same time in harmony. She already has 
learned and observed the dangers that arise from over- 
use of the voice, from too much volume. Again, she 
emphasizes phrasing. “This is the supreme thing,” 
she says. 

This young singer is fitting herself for the opera and 
already has many roles in her repertoire. These are: 
Susanna, from “Figaro”; Zerlina, from “Don Gio- 
vanni” ; Marguerite, from “Faust”; Juliet, from “Romeo 
and Juliet”; Gilda, from “Rigoletto”; Violetta, from 
“Traviata”; Susanne, from “The Secret of Susanne”; 
Mimi, from “Bohéme,” also Musetta, from “Bohéme”; 
Micaela, from “Carmen”; Gretel, from “Haensel and 
Gretel,” etc. 

At the same time, as a recital giver Miss Veryl is un- 
questionably talented, particularly for the French 
chansons, which require especial gifts. There must be 
nicety of understanding in the singing of the French 
folksongs, and for this Marian Veryl is particularly 
adapted. Her list includes, besides, French, Rus- 
sian and English folksongs, but her special de- 
light is the chanson. It is said of her that “In 
Paris, where diseuses in wholesale quantities have sung 
the chanson for years, so that only an extraordinary 
talent can push its head above the multitude, a French- 
man exclaimed when he heard Marian Veryl, ‘She must 
have French ancestry—at least one grandmother.’ ” 
Marian Veryl, however, is an American of English de- 
scent. She studied abroad, in Paris, where she was a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. She also worked there with 
Charles Clark, the noted American baritone. During 
her stay abroad Miss Veryl was one of the few singers 
of foreign birth engaged to appear at the Woman’s 
Musical Club at Paris. 

Marian Veryl luckily, together with her musical gifts 
and understanding, is the possessor of one of those at- 
tractively sincere personalities which wins her audience 
immediately, and, in practically every case, a re-en- 
gagement. 


Band Leader Hawley on Tour 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, leader of the 77th Field Artillery 
Band, took that organization on tour April 19 and 20 under 
military auspices. These trips will be taken at intervals, 
the concerts being given at the various camps. 
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Mr. Carpi’s friends are agreed that the 
likeness is a striking one. There is 
a warm friendship between tenor Ca- 
ruso and tenor Carpi, which did not, 
however, prevent the  caricaturist 
Caruso from wielding his pencil with 
Satirical skill. At the present time 
Fernando Car pi is in Boston with the 
Metropolitan © era, and will repeat in 
that city several of the operatic imper- 
sonations which have made him famous 
in New York and elsewhere. He has 
no superior today as a light lyric tenor 
and actor of distinction. 


exemplary civic spirit in co-operating with Mr. Wiske for 
the success of the Newark festival. Orchestral and choral 
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WESTON GALES 


COURIER 


AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 


Four years of unique and unprecedented success as organizer and 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch says: 
“I found the men in 
shape.” 


Percy Grainger says: 


“In Weston Gales you certainly 
have a conductor whose talent is of 
the very first order, and who is no 
less valuable, obviously as an ex- 
The tone 
of the orchestra seemed to me most 
splendid, full of richness, variety and 
subtle response to Mr. Gales’s inspir- 


cellent program builder. 


ing leadership.” 


excellent 

















John Powell says: 

“I can find no words strong enough 
to express my admiration for the 
sincere and devoted work you are 
doing.” 


Madame Margaret Matzenauer says: 
“I appreciate your splendid work.” 


Francis Macmillen says: 
“I will never forget your wonder- 
ful accompaniment.” 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell says: 

“I want to tell you how keenly I 
appreciate your MacDowell program 
and the splendid work you aredoing.’’ 








The Detroit Symphony Society says: 

“The committee appreciates more than words can express your 
ability as a Director and the way you have brought the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra to a point of excellence where it can be compared 
favorably with any large symphony orchestra in this country.” : 








Mr. Gales is a real conductor. His 
ideas were clear cut and essentially sane. 
It is certain the members of the band 
played with enthusiasm and close atten- 
tion, and co-operated in every possible 
way with their leader. . . . There 
are today in the United States men of 
considerably less native ability than Mr. 
Gales who are honored as the heads of 
great and well established orchestras. 
: . The Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra is becoming, under the direction of 
Mr. Gales, an organization of great 
promise. It is fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a conductor who has genuine 
musical ideas.—The Detroit Free Press. 


He is absolutely sure of the message 
which he wishes to convey and the 
means to secure it most artistically. He 
gave every indication of being an ac- 
complished artist, and that he has en- 
joyed considerable experience is not to 
be gainsaid. Mr. Gales chose 
from the great Russian’s works the 
Symphony No. 5 in E minor, and the 
brilliant “March Slav.” The latter was 
given a thrilling reading. Mr. Gales in- 
terpreted the symphony in a broad man- 
ner and measured the capacity of his 
men and the intricacies of the work in 
excellent fashion. He obtained a splen- 
did balance, showed fine regard for 
nuances, and secured a smooth, satisfy- 
ing reading.—Detroit News. 


Mr. Gales has succeeded in building a 
symphony orchestra from a band of 
musicians practically untrained in the 
larger forms of orchestral work, be- 
cause he has enthusiasm and because he 
tempers his enthusiasm with excellent 
judgment. He wielded the baton 
with commanding authority, and in the 
reading of the scores gave convincing 
proof of his keen musical insight and 
sound musicianship.—Detroit Journal. 


Mr. Gales proved himself a man of 
resource, of ability to create, nurture, 
and develop his material, and he as- 
suredly deserves full measure of credit 
for the results he has secured in so 
short a time.—Detroit Times, 


The conductor, Weston Gales, demon- 
strates in an emphatic manner that he 
is a man who knows how to get the 
most out of his players. If every man 
is capable of doing some one thing su- 
premely well, it would seem that Mr. 
Gales’ special endowment is orchestral 
conducting. In a few short 
months, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that we have among us one of the few 
musicians who possess the rare union of 
qualities necessary to constitute a great 
conductor.—Detroit Saturday Night. 





Again has the Normal concert course 
clientéle been given an afternoon of 
keen enjoyment by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and their wonderful 
young conductor, Weston Gales.—Ypsi- 
lanti News. 


It is remarkable how successful has 
been the director, Weston Gales, in mak- 
ing of the players a group of musicians 
displaying great mastery of their instru- 
ments.—Jackson Citizen. 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Weston Gales, 
created a distinct hit at its appearance 
Sunday afternoon at the Atheneum. 
Jackson Patriot. 


Weston Gales, conductor of the or- 
chestra, is a very natural, graceful and 
dignified leader, and his alertness is no 
doubt one of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of the talented group of musicians. 
—The Battle Creek Enquirer. 


The orchestra is in every sense a sym- 

phony.--The Evening News, Battie 
Creek. 
" Led by its youthful conductor, Wes- 
ton Gales, the orchestra achieved effects 
which were a delight to the musically 
uneducated as well as to the most com- 
petent critic—Saginaw Daily News. 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Weston Gales is an excellent organi- 


zation. Its work gave great satisfaction 
and drew forth enthusiastic applause 
Toledo will be glad to hear them again. 
_ Toledo Blade. 


Of Mr. Gales’ manner of conducting 
much could be said in praise. Of stal- 
wart, manly presence, commanding his 
men with admirable skill, dignity and 
assurance, and displaying a keen musi- 
cal insight, Mr. Gales proved himself a 
conductor well schooled, musicianly and 
deeply sincere.—Youngstown Vindicator 


A contagious spirit of ardent and 
eager enthusiasm was imparted to his 
men by Weston Gales, who conducts his 
entire program without a score, and im- 
presses one instantly with his forceful 
personality and manly musicianship. 
Youngstown Evening Telegram. 


The Detroit Symphony concert last 
evening was without doubt one of the 
most enjoyable of concerts given here 

The Marion Tribune. 


Weston Gales, the conductor, placed 
himself within the confidence of th: 
audience at once by his masterful man- 
ner of leading, suggestive of great but 
restrained force.—Marion Daily Sun 


Weston Gales and his men have given 
Detroit renown in Findlay for some- 
thing else than automobiles.—Findlay 
Morning Republican. 
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A CHAT WITH RUDOLPH GANZ 


In Which the Swiss Pianist Says: Interviews Are to Rectify and Contra- 
dict Misquoted Statements—All German Living Composers Should Be 
Omitted from Programs—Wagner’s Anti-Prussian Attitude— 
Dissonance Is a Welcome Medium of Expression and 
There Is Nothing More Modern Than a Poor 
Orchestra or an “Off-Singer”’ 
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‘What are interviews for?” asked Rudolph Ganz, when 

Musicat Courter representative approached him for one. 

rhe general impression is that they are for the purpose 
of making an artist say something he never did! That, 
however, is not “true in all cases, Interviews are looked 
good reading material for a magazine's readers,” 
replied the writer 

Do you care to know the conclusion that I have come 
to in regard to interviews? I have decided that they are 
intended as an opportunity for one to rectify or contradict 
former interviews and other unauthorized statements that 
have never escaped one’s lips. In a recent interview that 
appeared in a prominent musical journal, there glared the 
following headline ‘Ganz Breaks With German Com- 
nosers’—a statement which was not at all the quintessence 
f the interview. What is more, the article came out just 
about the time that I was going to be soloist at the Brahms 
Festival, an honor which | had accepted and which | might 
have turned down if | were narrow and stupid. The fact 
is that my political views, though supposed to be neutral, 
have been so enthusiastically pro-French since the war, 
and now also pro-American, that I felt my personal honor 
and honesty would not allow me to remain a member of 
any German musical societies. That is just why I re 
signed from the Society of German Composers and from 
Club of Berlin. 1 don’t consider that a 
German composers. 


npon a 


the Musicians 
break with the 


Living German Composers Should Be Omitted from 
Programs 


“| stand firmly upon the idea that the works of the liv- 
ing German composers and naturally the use of the Ger- 
man language should be omitted from all concert programs. 
Is it not natural for us to expect the living German com- 
posers to be for their country’s victory, willing to give 
their fortune and lives? They wish for their enemies’ 
defeat and destruction and as a situation like that can not 
be altered, it is better to cut all such composers out of 


the programs, otherwise the works are apt to be hissed 
and the issue misunderstood, 
Will Play “Emperor” Concerto in Paris 
“In speaking of correcting misquoted statements, | was 


recently credited with the remark that the ‘Meistersinger’ 
prelude was expressive of the German arrogance and ag- 
gressiveness. | never expressed myself on the subject. 
As a matter of fact, the statement came from a colleague 
of mine, The national element of music will never hurt 
my feelings. I am not thinking of the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ 
or any other martial music. That has nothing to do with 
art To show that | am living in the right spirit, 1 will 
play the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto in Paris next fall, 
during my short concert tour in Europe, at the request of 
Isidore Philipp and Gabriel Pierné. The wonderful part 
of the whole affair is that they asked me to do it. In my 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Weber and 
will be included. On the other side the feeling 
against the German works is less pronounced than over 
here in America, The presence of so many enemy aliens 
in this country may be responsible for much of this sen- 
timent. Don't let us forget that Wagner's attitude was 
inti-Prussian and that the “Goethe-Bund” of the German 
intellectuals was an anti-kaiser society. And today there 
are thousands of people in the enemy countries with the 
same feelings in their inner hearts.” 

“Shall we speak a little of the American composers?” 
isked the writer 


Admires Certain American Works 


recitals 
Brahms 


“I was coming to that presently,” Mr. Ganz replied. We 
will, however, not speak of the American composers who 
have had their chance to make good. Of late several 
works have come under my eye which I consider ought to 
be heard. | would like nothing better, if my time per- 
mitted, to study all and bring them out. One is a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra by L, T. Gruenberg, which 
is excellently written and a most effective concerto, with 
consistent form, splendid ideas and modern enough to 
be 

Attractive?” supplemented the Musica 
sentative, who noted the pi nists hesitancy, 

“Yes,” he acquiesced, “modern enough to arouse the 
tired professional. We won't say tired business man in 
this case,” he laughed. “Then there are five ‘Impressions’ 
for piano which he has written. They are splendid origi- 
nal pieces and, like the concerto, are not dependent upon 
any special school. 

“Charles T. Griffes’ new piano sonata, which he played 
recently at the MacDowell Club, is free from all foreign 
influences. He is going his own way and so is Marion 
Bauer in her three new piano pieces. These two reach 
out for new problems and don't lean upon an Indian or 
negro theme in order to make the people believe they are 
American. What is more, these pieces are very accessible 
to advanced students and should be very successful. Tim- 
othy Spelman’s ‘Variations and Fugue’ is a serious work, 
which shows poetical insight and the love for color in this 
not much known composer, 


CourIER repre- 


Member of Invisible Musical Alliance 


“Since my first year in America my connection with the 
Américan composers has been a friendly one. I came to 
this country in 1900 and the following year I played pro- 
grams with the works of Sherwood, MacDowell and 
Mason on them, Ever since I began playing things by 


Americans I have considered myself a member of the ‘In- 
visible Musical Alliance of the United States.’ This re- 
minds me of the very cute faux pas which the president 
of the other Musical Alliance of the United States made 
at that celebrated Biltmore dinner, when he said: ‘Stillman- 
Kelley could not get anybody to produce his “New Eng- 
land Symphony” in America, so he went over to Germany, 
where it was produced and, indeed, was indorsed by the 
Emperor himself.’ This is certainly the worst blow 
American music has ever received, because the Emperor 
may know all about long range guns and gas evolution, 
but he certainly couldn’t pass as a connoisseur of music. 
| did not hear the remark personally, but I only saw the 
stenographic report, so I can’t tell about the intonation 
with which the statement was sung.” 

“What analysis have you made of the American audi- 
ences?” was the next question. 

“The very fact that I have lived in the States all these 
years has afforded me ample opportunity to come in con- 
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On a recent trip to the Grand Canyon, in high spirits = 
at the lowest level of the canyon. 
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tact with all kinds and classes of people. I have played 
to audiences from the typically distinguished ones of the 
New York Philharmonic and New York Symphony over 
to a prison audience Between the two comes the public 
recitals and the private affairs at convents, camps and 
universities.” 

“You spoke of playing in a prison—— 


His Experience in One Prison 


“I will explain,” Mr. Ganz interrupted. “Perhaps one 
case of great embarrassment is freshest in my mind, In 
one of the federal prisons where I gave a recital for 
the thousands of men, the warden sat down beside me 
all the time I played. After I had finished giving several 
encores, he said: ‘Mr. Ganz, could you play anything 
American?’ I said: ‘What do you mean? The national 
anthem?’ ‘No,’ he replied. So I asked him if he meant 
something of MacDowell, and he still said ‘No.’ ‘Perhaps 
you are thinking of rag-time,’ I ventured. ‘Oh, no,’ was 
his reply again. I waited a second or two, and then burst 
out with this: ‘Then you must mean “Home, Sweet 
Home”’ That was the only thing that brought any life 
in him, for he quickly suggested that it was time to go. 
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I have never yet been able to learn just what he did 
want me to play. 

“| played another time to an audience of 2,500 prisoners 
at Auburn. My program? good Liszt and Chopin 
group. Many during the recital wept like children, and 
the waves of emotion coming from the audience were 
very strong. One man, who was in for life, gave me a 
song he had written and asked me to take it to John 
McCormack for him. I did so.” 

“That reminds me, Mr. Ganz, of your own songs. I 
understand they are going very well.” 


Own Compositions Well Received 


“I was not going to talk about my things, but as you 
ask, I might say that this month seems to be the Ganz 
song festival. On April 26 Namara will sing a whole group 
of my songs at her New York recital, Caroline Lazzari 
gives four at the Red Cross benefit in the Church of the 
Messiah, and Elsa Alves Hunter will sing several groups 
at the New York Globe concert, at which ‘concert Lester 
Bingley will also do some. Mrs. Hunter sang beautifully 
several new ones at a recent concert of the Swiss Singing 
Society. 

“[T wonder if I had better speak of an interesting argu- 
ment that I had with a colleague of mine about my 
works?” asked the Swiss pianist. 

“It sounds interesting already!” ventured the writer. 

“It was about some new piano pieces which | am going 
to have published. There are very few people | would 
ask for their opinion, because I am conceited enough 
to think that there are less who know about it than 
there are people who don’t. At any rate, during the 
argument he brought out that I had acquired a love for 
dissonance, which he couldn't understand and feel. | 
entered upon the argument from the angle of disso- 
nance, and that angle was that all music which lives 
on consonance is music that fills out the time of the 
period that it was written in. That is one reason why 
a singing ‘ballad’ is the most successful expression of 
You won't find any dissonance in ‘A Perfect 


music, 
Day.’ But how long does a day like that last? The 
dissonance in Bach is his constructive strength; also 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn and the writers of the roman- 
tic school avoided it. Dissonance as an expression, to 
my idea, has only local interest. However, ‘The Wild 
Man’s Dance’ of leo Ornstein is a perfect picture of what 
he wanted to express. If people object on the ground 
of esthetic conception, they are welcome to their opinions. 


There Is Beauty in Ugliness 

“We have to prove that beauty alone is not in art, but 
there is also beauty in ugliness. Dissonance as a medium 
of expression is most welcome. The dissonance that 
comes from singing flat or sharp, so frequently heard, 
is much worse than the dissonances of the cubists. The 
lack of pure ititonation of the violinist, the playing of 
‘a-half-or -a- whole -tone-next-to-te-correct-one’ of the 
pianist, produces more dissonance than any composer can 
ever write. There is nothing more modern than the play- 
ing of a poor orchestra. I would like to add that the 
schooling of the young composers during the last fifty 
years has been so narrow that one can easily understand 
why some have become Bolsheviks and have thrown down 
all rules and regulations. This war will clear away all 
that is superficial. It will also deepen the emotion of 
every lover of music and every student, including the 
Americans. And, as in Europe, great men will be born 
out of the destruction of war. We know that the future 
glory of American music is in the hands of Providence. 
Likewise, we will gladly forget stories that used to amuse 
1s, like the one that happened with the young lady who 
was asked if she played any Beethoven sonatas. She re- 
plied that she played one, and when asked what that one 
was, she said: ‘I really can’t remember, but I know that 
it cost seventy-five cents.’” 


Jacobinoff with Philadelphia Orchestra 


It was distinctly a civic affair—the twenty-fourth pair 
of concerts given this season by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor. Not only did the home 
orchestra again prove its splendid merit, but a Philadelphia 
artist showed himself to be worthy of the high praise given 
him by his enthusiastic audience. Sascha Jacobinoff played 
the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major with a wealth of 
tonal beauty, a sincerity of purpose and a reverence of 
interpretation which marked him as a thorough master of 
his art. His audience recalled him again and again 

An especial feature of the program was the Mozart 
symphony in D minor, for which Conductor Stokowski 
reduced the orchestra to less than half the roster, in order 
that the work might be given an atmosphere in accordance 
with the interpretation of the composer. Of the brasses, 
only two horns were retained, with three of the double 
basses and four of the cellos. The effect was delightfully 
intimate, the refinement and elegance of the music making 
itself felt. The Brahms variations on a theme of Haydn, 
Chorale St. Antoni and the Svendsen “Carnaval a Paris” 
were the other orchestral numbers. 
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ALICE SJOSELIUS 


SOPRANO 























‘A beautiful and lustrous 
voice of quick emotional 
response.’ Anartist 
who has power, poise, 
charm and intense appeal 
—who has achieved ex- 
ceptional success on the 
operaticandconcert stages 
of Europe, before return- 
ing to her own country,— 
who stirred Boston to 
‘‘clamorous’”’ applause 
and drew to her New York 
debut one of the most 
distinguished and enthu- 
siastic audiences of the 
season. 














Alice Sjoselius made an unusually 
She proved to 
be the possessor of a voice of quality, 
range—one 


pleasing impression. 


excellent volume and 
which she employed with admirable 
flexibility. In Mozart’s “Deh Vieni 
non Tardar” she disclosed a feeling 
for style and a command of legato. 
She showed throughout taste and in- 
terpretative intelligence. Miss S jose- 
lius is a welcome addition to our con- 
cert halls—New York Tribune, 
April 12, 1918. 


Fair not only of hair is Alice Sjose- 
lius, who gave her first recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday. A_ voice 
consistently pleasing bore up well 
under the stout program and her list 
was raised to a high level of interest 
in which curiosity was by no means 
wasted.—New York Evening Sun, 
April 12, 1918. 





Buy Liberty Bonds! 








Miss Sjoselius revealed a voice of 
considerable power and of natura! 
quality which has at times a polar 
brilliance-—New York Globe, April 
12, 1918. 


Alice S joselius disclosed a voice of 
quality and power. In her singing 
there was much variety of spirit and 

details in interpretative 
The voice is well worth de- 
New York Sun, April 12, 


effective 
method. 
votion. 
1918. 








Direction, EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Lyceum Bureaus Must Pay Special Tax 


The United States Cirenit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit recently rendered a decision sustaining 
the judgment of the lower court in the case of the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau, plaintiff in error, vs. J. L. Pickering, 
collector, defendant in error. The question was one of 
the payment of war tax on certain entertainments, There 
is in the law a provision that this special tax “shall not 
apply to Chautauquas, lecture lyceums, agricultural or in- 
dustrial fairs, or exhibitions held under the auspices of 
religious or charitable associations.” 

“It is the claim of plaintiff,” says Treasury Decisions, a weekly 
governmental publication, “that its attractions come within the terms 
of the exceptions of the statute, Plaintiff is a corporation engaged 
in the business of supplying Chautauquas and lyceum courses 
throughout the United States, As a part of this business it makes 
contracts whereby certain lecturers, dramatic readers, musicians, and 
other entertainers, known under the term talent, agree to appear at 
designated places for a fixed compensation, in the churches, Y. M. 
C, A. halls, or other selected places outside the usual professional 
entertainment halls, the plaintiff usually dividing receipts with the 
local organization. The entertainments purport to be both educa 
tional and entertaining, and intended to increase the local culture. 
They constitute well known and popular features, such as lectures, 
instructive and amusing, and the many light numbers familiar to 
the public. The taxes were not assessed and collected upon all the 
entertainments offered by plaintiff, but upon only such as the collec 
tor decided did not come within the statutory exception. On hearing, 
the district court sustained the action of the collector and found the 
issues for the Government, with costs. This action was assigned 
for error.” 

Judge Kohisaat delivered the opinion: “There is no system of 
entertainments known as lecture lyceums. The term defines no well 
known method of public entertainment save as we may gather mean- 


ing from the aggregation of the two words. The district court evi- 
dently construed the exemption as appertaining to such features as 
the lyceum itself produced, not deeming the exemption to apply to 


professional show features in and of themselves being complete 
enterta:nments. We see no reason why a performance which in one 
case might be a vaudeville performance and subject to the tax 
hould, when hired and produced by a so called lyceum company, 
be exempt therefrom, Of course, a Chautauqua, agricultural or 
industrial fair, or exhibitions held under the auspices of religious 
wr charitable associations might present the same attractions. In 
such case it would seem that Congress has descri a distinct 
entity. We are not advised what a lecture lyceum means, but are 
of the opinion that it does not include mere independent show units 
engaged for the occasion, whether shown alone or as an antidote 
for somnolence.” 


Stracciari Dates Not Canceled 


Chere is no truth in the rumor spread that Riccardo 
Stracciari will not fill the concert dates booked for him. 
Owing to the special engagement of the great baritone 
by Cleofonte Campanini for a tour of nine performances 
of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” a few October dates may 
have to be shifted. Signor Stracciari, acknowledged in 
Italy, Russia, Spain and South America to be the greatest 
living Figaro, will be associated on this tour with no 
less a Rosina than the distinguished prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Association, Mme. Galli-Curci. With two 
uch eminent stars heading the company, the enterprise 
promises to set up a new standard for touring companies 
in the United States. 

Campanini Not to Conduct 

The Musica Courter learns that Cleofonte Campa- 
nini finds the demands of the management of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association so many and so urgent that he 
will devote himself exclusively to them during the sea- 
son of 1918-19 and do no conducting, although he will 
continue, as he always has done, to supervise person- 
ally the musical preparation of all novelties and re- 
vivals in the repertoire. The Chicago Opera is seek- 
ing another Italian opera conductor for the coming 
season and it is not unlikely that the choice will fall 
upon Maestro Ettore Panizza, Panizza is a conductor 
well known in Italy and has conducted at Covent Gar- 
den, London, for several seasons. He was also with 
the Boston Opera Company at Paris during its season 
in the spring of 1914. 

General Director Campanini has abandoned his 
plan of going to Europe this summer, owing to the ill- 
ness of Signora Campanini, and will remain at Havana, 
Cuba, where he is now, until the end of May, when he 
will return to the United States and spend the summer 
here, though his exact stopping place has not been se- 
lected. Last summer was passed on the Jersey coast. 


Toscha Seidel’s Second Recital 


loscha Seidel, the new Russian violinist, will give 
his second recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
April 28. His program includes the Handel sonata in 
k, a Saint-Saéns concerto, and pieces by Francoeur- 
Kreisler, Chopin-Auer and Brahms-Joachim. 


American $10,000 for French Musicians 


There was a meeting last Tuesday afternoon of the 
general committee of the American Friends of Musicians 
in France at the house of Walter Damrosch, president of 
the organization, Reports told of the work accomplished 
since the formation of the society, in December. This in- 
cludes the receipt of about $10,000 from memberships and 
from receipts and concerts given for the society by musi- 
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cians and musical organizations, including John Powell, 
Jacques Thibaud, Maurice Dumesnil, Helen Stanley, the 
Trio de Lutéce, the Flonzaley the Berkshire 
Quartet and the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
society has branch committees in Boston, icago, San 
Francisco, Montreal and various other places. It is rep- 
resented in Paris by Blair Fairchild. 


Musical Union President Out 


Alexander Bremer, president of the Musical Protective 
Union (New York), was impeached by the executive com- 
mittee, following charges of disloyalty to the United States. 
It is alleged that he said he hoped Germany would win 
the war, Bremer denies having made the remark and says 
that the proceedings were “framed up” to deprive him of 
this office. To a reporter he said: 

I am not going to leave the charge unanswered. I will appeal 
to the United States Court. I was born in Copenhagen and ar- 
rived in the United States aty years ago. For forty-three years 

have been a citizen of the United States. I am 100 per cent. 
American. I have purchased Liberty Loan bonds and Thrift 
Stamps and have in every way I knew how helped the Government 
in its war program. I think the charges are part of a conspiracy 
by certain members of the board of directors unfriendly to me. 

Bremer has a son in the United States Coast Guard 
Service, and Bremer’s home in the Bronx displays a service 
flag bearing one star. The office of president of the union 
pays $3,000 a year. ; f } 

Joseph N. Weber, president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, asserts that Bremer made the remarks at- 
tributed to him, and Messrs, Evans and Frey claim to 
have heard them. 


Lexington Opera House Sold? 


Just as the MusicaL Courter goes to press a rumor is 
current that the Lexington Opera House, New York, has 
been sold at a price said to be $530,000. The same story 
has it that Andreas Dippel, formerly impresario of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Chicago Opera, and more lately 
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a theatrical manager, represented the buyer, who is ru- 
mored to have paid $150,000 cash on the purchase, In 
March the property was bought in by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company. The house is leased to the Chicago 
Opéra Company until June 1. It was built in 1914 by 
Oscar Hammerstein. 


Loses Voice—Sues for $250,000 


Lillian A. Underhill, a concert singer, is suing her 
former husband, Washington Burton, a manufacturer 
of flavoring extracts, for $250,000. Miss Underhill al- 
leges that she married Mr. Burton under misrepresen- 
tations, and claims that treatment accorded her during 
marriage was such that she lost her powers as a vocal- 
ist. Miss Underhill was married to the flavoring man- 
ufacturer in September, 1912, at Hilton, N. J. 


Miniature Philharmonic Moves 
The effice of the Miniature Philharmonic, Jacques Grun- 
berg, conductor, has been moved to 1 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. 


Manager Lambert Visits New York 


Lawrence Lambert, the enterprising musical manager, 
whose home is in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, is in New York 
for a short visit on business cannected with the numerous 
and important attractions which he will present in the 
Northwest next season. Among the artists already secured 
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is Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, for a series of twenty 
concerts. She was booked through her manager, Antonia 
Sawyer. 


Alice Nielsen Under New Management 


Alice Nielsen, the famous operatic and concert soprano, 
has placed herself under the exclusive management of Annie 
Friedberg, and a very busy season of appearances is being 
booked for the star by that i and energetic im- 
presaria. Miss Nielsen has just fi some concert engage- 
ments in the middle and far west, and has met with her 
usual pronounced success. The critics were unanimous in 
proclaiming her voice to be at its best and her singing art 
admirably matured and polished. The artist has been 
active, also, at the various camps and has delighted the sol- 
dier boys with the charm and appeal of her vocalism, 


Metropolitan Orchestra Spring Tour 

Promptly after the close of the opera season in Bos- 
ton next Saturday, the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra will leave for a short tour under the conductor- 
ship of Richard Hageman. The towns visited will be 
Oswego, N. Y.; Auburn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; North 
Adams, Mass., and Springfield, Mass., for the Springfield 
Music Festival. The tour will close in New York at 
the special benefit concert which Geraldine Farrar is 
arranging at the Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday, 
May 5. The soloists on tour will be Alice Sovereign 
and Nina Morgana. ° 


Henry Weldon Under New Management 


Henry Weldon, the American basso, is now under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. He has been engaged 
to appear as the only soloist at the Red Cross concert, 
given by the Women’s Chorus of the Monday Musical Club, 
in Albany, N. Y., under the direction of Dr. F. S. Rogers. 
Mr. Weldon will give a program of all English and French 
songs and will end his program with the singing of the 
“Marseillaise ” 


Jacobinoff with Bamman 

Sascha Jacobinoff is henceforth to be booked through 
the offices of Catharine A. Bamman. This altogether ex- 
ceptional young American violinist already has some nota- 
ble successes as a background for his bookings of the 
coming season. 

He rounded out the present season with two appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor, at both of which he received an ovation. 
He has appeared four times in all with Mr. Stokowski; 
twice with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Josef Stransky, and three times with the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Max Zach, conductor. 


Arthur Claassen Suspends Baton Activity 

Arthur Claassen, of San Antonio, Texas, announces that 
the season of symphony concerts there under his direction 
will not be continued during the war. His time is to be 
devoted to giving lessons in singing, harmony, and compo- 
sition, arranging concerts for the soldiers at the different 
camps and projecting musical entertainments for charitable 
purposes exclusively. 


Victor Herbert Sells Bonds 

Victor Herbert helped to sell Liberty Bonds in front 
of the Public Library last week and made an address in 
which he said: 

1 am striking the keynote of the greatest theme in all the world— 
that keynote is the appeal of mother love for help. Each man will 
have to look his Maker straight in the face and answer the question, 
“What have you done?” 

If you pawned everything you owned and invested the total in 
Liberty Bonds, you wouldn’t be doing one-millionth part of what 
each one of those brave lads over there is doing for his country. 

Farrar and Hageman Sell Bonds 

Geraldine Farrar sang the National Anthem last week 
in front of the New } ork Public Library, and she was 
accompanied on the piano by Richard Hageman. A huge 
crowd listened to the artists, and at the conclusion of the 
number many of them went up to the bond selling booth 
and subscribed liberally for the big loan. 





Municipal Orchestra Conductor Dismissed 
(By Telegram) 
San Francisco, April 23, 1918. 
_Frederick Schiller, conductor of the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, has been dismissed from his post because 
he is an enemy alien. ) Ae 


Pilzer Plays at War Benefits 
Maximilian Pilzer, the popular violinist, appeared as 
soloist on Saturday afternoon, April 20, at the spacious 
New York home of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, for the 
French paintings. The following afternoon he played 
at St. Andrew’s Church, New York, in aid of the Lib- 
erty Loan, 
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THE GLOBE 
Music. 
Seidel Triumphs 
American Debut. 
» Another of the celebrated Auer pu- 
Pils, Toscha Seidel, late of Odessa, 
aged seventeen, has faced an Amer- 
ican audience and conquered. In Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon the 
, youth fiddled here publicly ‘for the 
first time, ang straightway a new 
big fame blized above our musical 
‘Chorizon. A little slip of a’ boy in 
} black, so small less sensible folk 
{might have presented him in knicker- 
|) bockers, he Swayed and swung over 
{his violin with a boyish determina- 
tion and an absence, of pose that were 
00d to see, and above his keen, ac- 
cented face tossed a mane of raven 
j bair that made you think of a coal 
black race -horse in a winning heat. 





Toscha in 





Toscha Seidel Takes His Place} 
in the Front Rank of Artists 
With Brilliant Recital In 
Carnegie Hall. 









Another etar assumed a fixed place | 
in the constellation of violinists yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
and Toscha Seldel’s name was linked | 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL’S DEBUT 


ber, Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” which 
he carried off with intoxicating bril 
iance and rhythmic fascination. 
Thereupon there was the rush of 

ple to the stage and the inevitable 
aftter-recital. 

And so the Auer boy Seidel blazed 
upon us in‘the end of a season whose 
beginning shone with the pure efful- 
gence of the Auer boy Heifetz. Odious 
or not, the comparisons began before 
the young Seidel had played ten meas- 
ures; to-day they are rife. No violin- 
ist of our time, perhaps no violinist 
of any time, has equaHed the mirac- 
ulous ease: with which Jascha Hei- 
fetz surmounts the most formidable 
obstacles of technique. Toscha Seidel 
is a great technician, too, but you feel 
him Working at it as honestly and 
earnestly as a beaver, whilé with. the 
Heifetz lad one is aware only of an 
imperious ease. For the rest, if Jas- 
cha Heifetz’s playing reminds one of 
an lonic temple peerless in its strong 
grace, set.in a verdant landscape, be- 
side still waters, Toscha Seidel’s play- 
ing is a young volcano in benevolent 
eruption,- Further than this compari- 
son need not at preseht go. 

PITTS SANBORN. 















NEW YORK AMERICAN 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 
AMONG FIRST 
VIOLINISTS 


Young Russian in Concert Proves 
His Right to Rank Easily in the 
Forefront of His Profession, 


~~ 





By MAX SMITH. 
XPERT™ violinists «re so plenti- 
E ful nowadays that the public is 
in danger of growing callous 
to their persuasions. 
“Another wonder!" exclaimed one 
ef the many musicians who wit- 
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with those of Helfetz, Kreisler, Ysaye, 
Zimbalist and Elman. 

It seems incredible that out of Rus- 
sia, and Russia alone, should come ; 
the only great violin newcomers of 
the past decade—that one should 

Nhat each of 


DSC! J 
his illustrious predecessors, - 
ly Heifetz, who surpaseed them ail. 
1On that account Seidel’s we! 

lar triumph assumes @ 5 

eves of importance. And there are 
‘indications to lead to. the belief that 
‘he will contest with Heifetz for pub- 
‘Me recognition, because Seidel has 
more magnetism than his coll 6. 

This newest sensation among fiddlers 
is of tho age of Heéifets, eighteen. He 
is short, squarely set up, vigorous in 
‘bodily movements, and a thick crop 
of dark hair crowns his pleasing face. | 
Seidel is vital, but he also is surpris- ; 
ingly self-contained: for all his, bril- 
lidnce and warmtl of style. In a way 
he plays as Elman plays, though with 
greaier sériousness and repose and 
finer muSitianship. a 

The outstanding feature of Seitel’s 
performance yesterday was his won- 
derful bowing. Im the Vitall cha- 
conne, with which the recital beg .1n, 
and the introductory mavement of the ; 
_Techaikowsky D major concerts, he 
‘carried through phrases In a single up 
lor down sweep of the bow that a:- | 
tonished mora than one among “he 

many notable musicians.in the large 
audience. 
' And the tone Seidel’ draws is big 
and pure and veantiful in qualify. ae 




















periative artistio understanding and 
a festraint exceptional in one of his 
rears. q 
; Thace wero flaws in the first cro: 
numbers, bu: -.-» were not serlu -s, 
Obviously a ‘violinist whose fullest 
powers are to come, Toscha Seidel, 
Yolds a promise of tho rarest grag. 
Nor wes his playing yosterday shotwn 
to the t4vaniage possible had his pi- 
anoforto sesompaniaments been less 
heavy and musically dry. 


























played his entire programime with s:- |}, 













Small, compact, fiery, the boy fid- 





;dled like a very demon, but a frank, 
healthy little demon, charged with a 
Message from the gods. In the Vitali 
chaconne that opened his \programme 
he showed, neryous or not, whether 
‘he could play the violin. Such a bite 
to his bow, such pep, punch, ginger, 
fiery e&sence of concentrated music, 
put the listener on edge at the first 
_Stroke—this was to be no semi-siesta 
of cat naps arid dreamy dozing! And 
{what a tone, a big, brilliant, sweet, 
irresistible tone! 
4 The boy proceeded to disclose tech- 
nical qualities of the highest order— 
an astonishing length and sweep of 
;boW; elegance, too; a- clearness of 
execution, every. note played, equalled 
by very few of his guild, anda secur- 
ity allowing only. a slip or two on so 
nervous an occasion. Then the acute 
‘rhythmic gense, the instinctive feeling 
for rubato—perhaps Ysaye at seven- 
teen played so. The large audience, 
‘an audience well stocked with ‘violin- 
ists, conductors, and other profes- 
sional musicians, rewarded the young 
4 Player after the first piece with the 
| heartiest kind of response. 
Next came the Tschaikowsky cort- 
certo. (This concerto has long been 
{ia specialty of the Auer pupils, but 
really the ‘little Seidel snatched it 


away from the swarm of them. After { 


‘the first rich phrases, nonchalantly 
bowed, he scampered across the steppe 
like Mazeppa, with a firmness of seat 


that the most daring leaps and spurts} 


\| were impotent to budge. In the can- 
zonetta his cantabile was ravishing, 
elegant, touched with a captivating 
i morbidezza. ‘The final allegro made 
a heady game of contrasts between 
song phrases oozing honey and the 
mad, glad gallop of the Mazeppa_mood. 
The audjence thundered at the young 
player. The triumph was complete. 
The third number consisted of four, 
shorter pieces—Chopin’s E minor noc- 
turne as transcribed by* P¥ofessor 
Auer, played with exemplary grace 
and tender sentiment; Elgar's 
| Capricieuse,” a jewelled study in fleet 
and delicate staccati; Sinding’s “Old, 
Melodies,” tapping the deeper feelings, 
‘and the dashing ‘dance rhythm of a 
Tor Aulin mazurka, After this group 
the audience would not be stilled and 
its recurrent plaudits kept up till the 
, Vidlinist came out for the final num- 





SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, Carnegie Hall, April 28 
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Twenty Dates Booked, Including Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Montreal, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn and Washington 
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“La | 


nessed the American debut of 
Toscha Seidel (or Anton Seidel, as 
he used to be called), yesterday af- 
ternoon in Carnegie Hall. “if this 
pace keeps up we may all be long- 
4ng to hear violiniats who have the 
rare distinction of playing poorly.” 

However, such hyper-cynical re- 
‘flections hardly characterized the 
temper of the crowd that welcomed 
Leopold <Auer’s latest pupil so 
Warmly. Young Seidel, joking aside, 
takes rank easily in the very fore- 
front of his profession; and few of 
those who listened to his impressive 
performance on this occasion were 
disposed to ‘belittle his accomplish- 
ments, although it is safe to say 
that he would have created more of 
a@ sensation several years ago—or 
even at the beginning of the pres- 
ént season—than now. 

He ts only eighteen years old, this 
little man with the quivering shock 
of dark hair, Yet he is already 
absolute master of the jnstrume 
























(THE EVENING MAIL 
A GREAT VIOLINIST. 


H 
Toscha Seidel Takes Audience by 
Storm in American Debut. 


By SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 

A great violinist made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall yestefday. His 
name ig Toscha Seidel. This boy—for 
Seidel does not look as if he were eight- 
ieen—has the magic touch and the inward 
fire that make thé violin the most ecx- 
y pressive of all instruments. 

Seidel's technique is well-nigh perfect. 
But that does not begin to tell the story 
Sof his playing. He has feeling—vol- 
( canoes of feeling. From the strings of 


his violin he evokdd the entire gamut of 
human emotions. His tones ranged fro 
crashes of thunder to mere wisps of sob- 
| bing sound that died into utter stillness 
as curling sthnoke dies into the grayness 
| of an evening sky. .So subtly modulated 











































were some of the diminishing strains that 
it was impossible to tell just when they 
ceased. The audience held its breath as 
j if they feared to commit an act of vio- f 
lence by a premature sigh. ; 
In Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D major 
Seidel demonstrated the quality of his 
technique and the force of his controlled 
emotion, In the three movements—alle- 


£°O moderato, canzonetia and finale, 
allegro vivacissimo—this puvil of 
Leopold Auer showed himself 7 master 
of his instrument. 

‘In the nocturne, E minor (Chopin- 
Auer), “La Capricieuse,” by Elgar; ) 
“Old Melodies” (Sinding), and mazurka 
(Tor-Aulin) he confirmed the impres- 
sion that New York was welcoming a 
violinist of the first rank. 

But Seidel did not achieve his full 
triumph until the closing number on the 
programme, “Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate. 
In this composition by a master violin- 
ist of another generation this boy from 
Russia seemed to play, not on thé strings 
of his violin, but on the heartstririgs of 
‘his audience. Every note was pure and 
Iimpid. There was never a clouded 
touch hor a doubtful overtone or har- 
monic. 

At the end of the programme the audi- 
ence made a rush for the platform as if 
it Were about to mob the young artist, 
}He responded with several encores in an 
after-concert, which seemed to have the 
intimate atmosphere of a musicale at 
home. 

A matérial contribution to Seidel’s tri- 
umph was the discreet, sympathetic and 
highly intelligent accompan by 
Richard Hageman on the piano, - 


THE EVENING POST 


Toscha Seidel’s American Debut. 


Young violinists seem to be almost as 
jbundant in Russia as soldiers who won't 
fight. They are all coming to America, 
and, what is more surprising, all seem to 
have exceptional gifts. As Sam Franko 
remarked yesterday afternoon in Carne- 
gie Hall, where Toscha Seidel played for 
his first American audience, “it would be 
almost a pleasant surprise if one of them 
didn’t play well.” 

Toscha Seidel certainly does play well. 
There were rumors which made one sus- 
pect that he might prove to be among 
the younger violinists what Anton Seidl 
was among conductors, Fritz Kretsler’s 
name being mentioned along with these 
rumors. Now Kreisler is also reported to 
have said that Jascha Heifetz began 
where he himself left off. Of course Fritz 
never made such @ foolish remark; he 
knows that Heifetz has a long road to 
travel before he reaches his own emotion- 
al heights, and the emotional heights are 
the ones most difficult to storm. What 
he said about Seidel we do not knew: but 
if he said that he is temperamentally at 
the head of the Auer pupils (all violinists 
are pupils of Auer, as all pianists used to 
oe’ pupils of Liszt) he would have hit the 
tage on the head. 

There was an abundance of tempera- 
ment—of dash, vigor, emphasis, as well 
as tender. emotional expression—in 


New Mork Gribune 
Seidel’s playing yesterday afternoon, par- 


M u Ss 1 Cc ticularly in the Tchaikovsky concerto— 


L the concerto which the great Auer once 
declared unplayable, but which subse- 
{quently he and his pupils performed with 
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These are the days of the violinists. 


A full set of New York debut criticisms will be 
sent on request 
90S OOOO 


Apply now for bookings 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Two of the pupils of Leopold Auer have 
recently made their debuts in America, | 
and one of them at least, Jascha’ 
| Heifetz, has made an extraordinary im- 

ression. Yesterday afternoon a third,| 
a boy of eighteen, made his bow to an | 
jAmerican audience in Carnegie Hall, 
The boy was Toscha Seidel, a Russian, 
already known in hip native land. If: 
any judgment can be made from a first 
appearance he will shortly be equally 
( well known in America, for he showed 








himself an artist of. truly unusual 
kaualities. im, 
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| Playful facility. It was too bad to give 
it without the orchestral background so 
essential to this work.. Though Richard 
Hageman made the most of the pianistioc 
substitution, ond missed the varied tints 
| used by the composer to set off the sole 
part. All the more, however, must cor- 
dial praise be given to Seidel for the 
skill with which he overcame this handi- 
cap. His success was overwhelming; the 
audience was hugely delighted, and in- 
dulged in orgies of applause. 
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VIOLINIST NOT HAMPERED BY POVERTY 


Elias Breeskin Met All the Discouraging Conditions of His Student Days 
and Rose from Obscurity to International Reputation 











(his season seemed to have been most favorable to vio- 
linists, for in addition to the tremendous popularity en- 
oyed by the newcomers, there are several whose work is 
much more familiar to the music lovers, who are about to 
end a satisfying season. Among them is Elias Breeskin, the 
young Russian whose concert work this season has taken 
him as far West as Montana and South to New Orleans. 
He has been soloist with several orchestras; his last ap- 
pearance being with the Baltimore Symphony on March 22, 
Mr. Breeskin says that he likes playing with the orchestras 
but that he prefers giving an entire recital program, be- 
cause one usually feels like playing only when he gets fairly 
well started. In Boston the violinist found the audiences 

discerning. In Chicago, he says, they were composed 
for the most part of students, to whom it is a pleasure to 
Said Mr. Breeskin further: ‘ 


Believes Concertos Should Be Played with Piano 
Accompaniment 


Programs should always represent something of the old 
While | haven't too great a love for the modern 
always like to include one or two numbers for 
riety. Variety is the spice of life. One thing in which 
| don't believe is a concerto being played only to orchestral 
When | played one in Boston to piano 
iccompaniment, the that it should not have 
done without an orchestra, I believe with the ex- 
ption of the Brahms, Beethoven and haikowsky con 
ertos, there is no good reason why concertos can not be 
A violinist is forced to do 


masters 


chool, |] 


accompaniment 
critics said 


been 
I s« 


given to piano accompaniment, 





ELIAS BREESKIN, 
Violinist. 
{WLWNVNNLLOLULNAALAUNOIRENESS2ANA4 si) STOOD ENA AANA 
this because he can't afford to fill up his program with only 
the shorter numbers. In fact, I might say that I enjoy 
plaving almost anything, I love playing so much.” 


Toured Europe at Age of Ten 


Young Breeskin toured Europe as a “wunderkind” at 
the age of ten. He played the year before for Leopold 
Auer, who predicted a great future for the lad. This hap- 
pened at Ekaterinoslav where he was a student at the 
imperial Conservatory to which Auer used to make a yearly 
visit. Then four of the best pupils were selected to play 
for thewmaster and that year young Breeskin and an elder 
brother were among the chosen ones. Had the brother 
lived, it is said that he would have become a fine violinist, 
but he died at the age of twenty-one. Nor is that the ex- 
tent of the family talent. In addition, there is still another 
boy who is a violinist. While the parents themselves were 
not musical, the children were brought up on a music diet 
which was partly responsible for young Elias’ wanting to 
study at the early age of four. However, he was not 
allowed to explore the mysteries of the fiddle until he was 
seven, when his older brother undertook to teach him. 
Lessons however, did not go smoothly and were it not for 
the pressure that his mother brought to bear upon the 
older boy, they would have been discontnued because the 
teacher did not think Elias had any talent. 


Flees from Russia 


At the age of nine he was sent to the conservatory and 
won first prize shortly after. When Auer heard him for 
the first time, he suggested to the director of the institu- 
tion that the boy be sent to Petrograd next year. In the 
meantime a calamity happened which interrupted things 
considerably, Russia was overrun with massacres and the 
father lost everything in the world, but his dear ones, 
whom he took to America, first stopping off in Austria, 
where hardships of all kinds were endured, Later the boy 
arose from obscurity and starvation and became the most 
talked of artist in that section of Europe. He was also 
entertained by royalty. The tales, as told by Mr. Breeskin, 


sound like a page from the “Arabian Nights.” Many flat- 
tering offers to concertize throughout Europe were turned 
down in order that the Breeskin family might migrate 
to America. 

Studied with Kneisel 


After a few months in this country, some friends in 
Baltimore took the boy to Kneisel, who in turn offered 
to take him to the Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
Having entered, he worked like a beaver that he might 
the and earn money. About that time the 


finish course 


family again had reverses and the violinist was obliged to. 


accept a position in a cafe from 7 until 2 in the morning. 
During the intermissions the boy would steal to some corner 
in a back room to practice for the very few minutes the 
men had, and when he went home he sat up studying, 
snatching a few hours sleep in the afternoon between his 
own lessons at the institute and those that he gave to pupils. 
rhe summer the war broke out, Mr. Breeskin decided to 
take the counter-point course at the school, which he com- 
pleted in four months. 

“All of those experiences,” said Mr. Breeskin, “pulled 
me through and developed my iron constitution, J am not 
one bit sorry that | had to face them and [ shall never 
forget them. Such conditions formulated in my mind and 
they have had a direct influence on my life.” 

“Have you done any composing?” asked the writer. 

“Yes, | wrote something for a stringed quartet some few 
years ago. The only reason I did it was that I had to 
do so; that being one of the requirements of the course. 
But now, | am beginning to feel as though I should like 
to settle down a bit and get to serious work. In fact I am 
going to devote part of the summer months to writing. Do 
you know | am already looking forward to next season? 
| am booked for a number of orchestral appearances. 


Receives $16,000 Strad 


“A while ago I spoke of some friends who had had much 
to do with the development of my career. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Shafer, who presented me with a $16,000 
violin, a Strad, I have now much more inspiration. I have 
had the instrument a year now and I am just beginning 
to realize that it is my own. For a long time I slept with 
it under my pillow and I am not exaggerating one bit when 
I say that often I jumped up during the night to see if it 
were still there. My former instrument Mr. Kneisel used 
to .call the cigar box. It cost but fifteen dollars. I often 
wished for a more perfect one, but Mr. Kneisel used to 
instill patience in me.” 

Mr. Breeskin said that he regretted the loss of his capable 
accompanist, Laurence Goodman, who has enlisted in the 
navy. Besides losing a fine musician, the violinist feels 
that he has also been deprived of a faithful friend. 

An amusing incident that happened in Troy to the violin- 
ist is the following: He was engaged to appear as soloist 
with the Choral Society at their annual concert. His con- 
tribution was the Bruch concerto and during the number, 
Mr. Breeskin noticed one man in the chorus who cast rather 
admiring glances in his direction. Glances that bespoke ap- 
proval! After he had finished and was making his way 
to the wings, he noticed that the “man of the glances” fol- 
lowed him. Upon catching up with Mr. Breeskin, he ex- 
claimed with outstretched hand: “Gosh, what a fighter 
you’d make for Uncle Sam.” Mr. Breeskin, incidentally, 


April 25, 1918 
has been put in the second class draft and he says he will 
be proud to be of service to this country when he is called. 
His fine physique is due to his indulgence in athletics. 
When he took a course at Columbia College, he was con- 
sidered one of the best men on the basketball team and 
a good football player. In swimming and wrestling, his 
record was one to be proud of. 

“One thing,” said the violinist, “I do want you to know 
is that I have a wonderful woman for a mother. Her dis- 
cipline, dominating personality and yet womanly sweetness 
and love did much to inspire me in my studies.” 

Mr. Breeskin is gratified to see a development of the 
American public. People he thinks are waking up to the 
worth of their own artists. Their past lack of interest was 
not due to indifference but to sheer prejudice. 

“The American artists now enjoying success,” says Mr. 
Breeskin, “are really the pioneers of those to come later. 
Among the American composers, the names of Rubin, Gold- 
mark, Burleigh and Spalding stand out. When a person 
begins to think for himself then the real development comes. 
And when an artist is genuinely made, he is bound to get 
recognition.” Ve 


International Music Festival Chorus Concert 

The Italian division of the International Music Festival 
Chorus, Rey. F. Magliocco, conductor, assisted by Josephine 
Buonasorte-Jones, soprano; Lidia Civetti, soprano; Nor- 
herto Adler, tenor; Serafino L. Bogatto, tenor; and Al- 
fredo Cibelli, baritone, gave a concert for the joint benefit 
of the Italian Auxiliary American Red Cross and the 
Italian division of the International Music Festival Chorus, 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, April 
17, which was attended by a small but very demonstrative 
audience. The program contained choral numbers, as well 
as vocal solos and several orchestral selections. The work 
of the chorus, under direction of Francesco Magliocco, 
showed enthusiasm to a marked degree, which deserves 
encouragement. 


Paulist Choristers in Home of Jefferson Davis 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 9, at the special invitation 
of Governor Davis of Virginia, the Paulist Choristers 
gave a private recital in the Government House in Rich- 
mond, 

The occasion was full of significance, as the boys’ voices 
re-echoed in the very halls which had been the birthplace 
of the Confederacy. For this reason the visit of the fa- 
mous choral organization, which is touring the United 
States and Canada for the benefit of French relief, will 
add another link in the chain. of memorable events which 
will strengthen the North* and the South in bonds of 
friendship and loyalty. 


Leola Lucey Aiding War Work 

Leola Lucey, a graduate of the Gale University of 
Music, has contributed her talents to the Sunday even- 
ing concerts for the sailors and soldiers under the 
auspices of the National League for Woman’s Service. 
She has a dramatic soprano voice which in range and 
quality has been compared to the best by the critics. 
She has appeared as prima donna in several produc- 
tions, 


Another “Return” for Neira Riegger 


Neira Riegger, the young American soprano, is doubling 
her success after each appearance. She just returned from 
Elmira, N. Y., where she sang with the Symphony Or- 
chestra on Sunday, April 14, and after an unqualified suc- 
cess with this organization, was immediately re-engaged 
for a concert in Elmira on May 22 in a recital at the 
College Chapel. This is Mrs. Riegger’s second return en- 
gagement for this season, and it speaks well for this young 
artist who is rapidly gaining her way in the concert field. 




















The New York engage- 
ments include an appear- 
ance at R. E. Johnston’s 
famous Hotel Biltmore 
Musicales. 


will be gladly played for you. 











The Spring Concert Tour of 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


will commence at Cleveland next Thursday, May 2nd 


The Fall Tour 


will commence at San Francisco early next September 


The Chicago Evening Post’s distinguished critic, Mr. 
Karleton Hackett, reviewing Stracciari’s first Chicago ap- 
pearance in “La Traviata,” said, in part: 

“Mr. Stracciari’'s F and G flat in the upper register 
sounded to me last evening like two of the most perfect 
tones (1 believe that under certain conditions one is per- 
mitted to use this locution) that ] have ever heard from 
the throat of any barytone. 
thetic, even and delightfully solid, while these two upper 
tones are extraordinary.” 


If you have not heard this Stracciari voice or the records thereof, do 


so immediately at the nearest Columbia Graphophone store. 
For dates and terms address— 


Stracciari’s Concert Manager, M.H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











The whole voice is sympa- 
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Some of the Hundreds of Remarkable Press Tributes Paid 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


From the more important cities of his recently completed tour of the Middle West, 


JANUARY 23: 
Los Angeles Evening Herald 

Resembling Liszt in his manner of expres- 
sion, perhaps more than any other musician, 
his followers are legion. And as legion, also, 
are the varied estimates of his artistry. By 
some he is ferociously assailed, yet is al- 
ways conceded the first virtuoso of the day. 


Los Angeles Daily Times 

After Godowsky—who? There is nobody 
like him, nobody who can bring to his hear- 
ers such a clear, almost prophetic vision of 
the meaning of music, as that great volcanic 
superman of the piano. | linger on Godow- 
sky’s Beethoven because seldom is the 
greatest master played with such reverence 
as was his sonata, Op. 110, last evening. 
There is a curious combination of the classic 
and the romantic in Godowsky, and it hap- 
pens to be the combination required for a 
perfect rendition of Beethoven. 
JANUARY 14: 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Godowsky is so completely the consum- 
mate master of the keyboard and his play- 
ing is so clearly a revealment of this fact, 
that the digital and nervous speed and flu- 
ency of the player cannot be ignored nor 
relegated to second place in a consideration 
of his playing. 


San Francisco Call and Post 

Godowsky represents more real values 
and fewer superficial and spectacular ones 
than perhaps any other eminent pianist of 
a period when effectiveness is the most ap- 
preciated quality. 
FEBRUARY 7: 

The Portland Morning Oregonian 

Godowsky’s soft, delicate piano art lived 
again in his Chopin, which reflected roman- 
tic, lovely splendor. The inner spirit of 
romance awoke. The piano spoke in liquid 
tones, with a voice that spoke more of the 
stars than this earth of ours. 


The Portland Oregon Daily Journal 

It is good to have heard Godowsky play. 
Life and love and sorrow are richer for it, 
and a man comes from the concert renewed 
in delicacy and fortitude. 


The Victoria, B. C., Daily Colonist 
Velvet tone, the most exquisite grace of 
technique and reading, marked, in degree, 
the rendering of all the variations of his 
program. 


Victoria, B. C., Daily Times 
His playing is marvelous, and under his 
wizardry the piano becomes a medium for 
the intensely vivid expression of a master 
mind. 
FEBRUARY 6: 
The Vancouver, B. C., World 
In Godowsky’s playing one heard only 
the beauty of interpretation, the meaning 
of the composer painted in tones of lovely 
singing quality, of limpid clearness, and fine 
finish of technical execution, combined with 
poetic imagination and finely restrained 
emotion. 


Pacific Coast and Western Canada 





Vancouver, B. C., Daily Sun 
There have been “giants of the keyboard,” 
Liszt, Rubinstein, ‘Tausig, but it is difficult 
to imagine any more perfect mastery of the 


instrument than 
plays. 
FEBRUARY 19: 
Free Press Evening Bulletin, Winnipeg, 
nada 
When Godowsky plays he defies criticism. 
Leopold Godowsky is invariably looked 
upon as a great technician, but he is far 
more than that. He is one of the finest 
tone painters at present before the public 
and what is of even greater importance he 
is able to make his instrument speak with 
interpretative authority. 
The Winnipeg Evening Tribune, Winnipeg, 
Canada 
Godowsky is one of the intellectual giants 
among musicians engaged in lifting the art 
from the idiosyncrasies of too much char 
latanism and crankism, and implanting it 
as one of the indispensable necessities in the 
life of every community laying claim to a 
higher civilization. 
FEBRUARY 12 ' 
The Morning Albertan, Calgary, Canada 
Much has been written of his colossal 
technique, but it is his sincere and genuine 
musicianly interpretations that have won 
for him such universal recognition and con- 
ferred on him the title dean of pianists. 


Calgary Daily Herald, Calgary, Canada 

lor he is great in the truest sense of the 
word. Godowsky is a master, a giant, a 
king among pianists of the world of today! 


Leopold Godowsky dis- 


FERRUARY 2: 
Peoria, Ill., Transcript 
To charm and beguile, to throw open 
new vistas of fancy, to give fresh beauty, to 
familiar rhythms and more poignant mean- 
ings to well loved themes, is his metier 


Knabe Piano Used 
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rather than to assault and conquer. And 
by that very restraint and fine reticence he 
shoulders above most olf 
Never 


tone 


stands head and 
his famous rivals at the keyboard. 
was a richer, fuller, more eloquent 
heard in a concert room. 
MARCH 16 
The Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

Godowsky’s strongly marked individual 
ity found marvelous expression in the broad 
scope offered by this important concerto 
and the delicacy of his rippling figured pas 
sages, the confident decision of his thematic 
declamations and the balance and contrasts 
achieved in his sympathetic and intelligent 
conception of the fundaments of the glitter 
ing work made his reception a deserved and 
notable ovation. 


The Minneapolis Journal 
Such velvety touch of playing combined 
with intellectual mastery of detail has not 
been heard on the Auditorium 
Pachmann appeared with the orchestra 


stage since 


WARCH 15 
The St. Paul Daily News 
His technical attainments are 
even to those who understand the subtlet 
mechanics of piano playing. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
It would have been impossible to hear 
Leopold Godowsky play the converto for 
piano and orchestra No. 2 in A major, by 
Liszt, without very soon becoming aware 
that one was listening to a superlatively 
great pianist. 


amazing, 


FEBRUARY 25 
The Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Godowsky’s reputation would never at 
tract the light-minded or, the seeker after 
sensation, for he is regarded as an intellec 
tual, a purist, and to the American public 
fed on emotionalism these qualities sound 
forbidding. That he could so completely 
hold and charm such an assembly of people 
of all tastes and degrees of musical develop 
ment is one of the indications of the mag 
nitude and soundness of his art. There are 
artists who seem peculiarly fitted for the 
bearing and handling on a great tradition, 
whose individual expression seems rooted 
in the past of great achievements. Such a 
one is Godowsky. He conjures up a vision 
of great composers and interpreters \s 
for himself he knows well what the message 
is and how to present it 
MARCH 10 
Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 
Godowsky is an artist whose place is so 
firmly fixed in the musical world that it 
seems almost superfluous to add anything 
to what has already been said of his play 
ing. In his hands the piano ceases to be 
a stubborn and reluctant instrument and be 
comes a willing medium for the expression 
of his will 
with graceful murmuring 


He caresses it and it responds 


VARCH 4 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago, III. 
The sonata was one of his flawless demon 
strations of what is, perhaps, as great a tal 
ent as has ever been engaged by the piano 
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CONCERTS IN 


MONDAY, APRIL 15 


Oscar Seagle, Baritone 


On Monday evening, April 15, Oscar Seagle sang at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, at a concert organized by the 
Order of the Eastern Star for the benefit of its war emer- 
vency fund, The entire evening was devoted to a recital 
by Mr. Seagle, who was making his second New York ap- 
pearance of the season. He sang a program which included 
‘Eri tu,” from Verdi's “Ballo in Maschera;” a group of 
the old French songs which he does so well, another group 
of modern French, ending with Moussorgsky’s “Chanson 
de la Puce,” a number which Mr. Seagle has made familiar 
to many concert audiences; a group of American songs, 
including Richard Hageman’s exquisite “May Night,” 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying of Water” and two songs by Car- 
penter. He ended with some of the negro spirituals, which 
he has done so much to popularize this season, including 
three in new arrangements by William Reddick, who ac- 
companied Mr. Seagle splendidly throughout the evening, 
It was interesting to note that Mr. Reddick has in his ar- 
rangements caught the negro spirit and atmosphere of the 
pirituals admirably. Some of the versions of the spirituals 
done by other composers are too sophisticated and heavy. 

Mr. Seagle was in splendid voice and sang with a free- 
dom and surety which he has never exceeded at his New 
York appearances. The audience, being made up practically 
entirely of the organization which sponsored the concert 
and their friends, was quite different from that which gen- 
erally assembles for a Seagle recital in New York, and it 
was proof of the universality of his art that he won them 
with his very first number, and was rewarded with applause 
which grew constantly warmer throughout the evening. He 
was obliged to give numerous extra numbers, which he con- 
ceded with his usual generosity 


Banks Glee Club 


Lotta Madden, soprano, had a good evening at the last 
concert of the Banks Glee Club, H. R. Humphries, con- 
ductor, at Carnegie Hall, April 15. She appeared twice 
as soloist, and had to sing an encore each time; indeed, 
it looked as if she would hold up the entire program, The 
aria from “Hérodiade” and songs by Rachmaninoff, Francis 
Moore and Lehman, as well as an incidental solo in “The 
Minstrel” (for male chorus, by Kerns) constituted her 
numbers, which received applause of such character that 
there was no mistaking its meaning. Vera Barstow, the 
violinist, played works by modern composers, making a 
pecial hit with Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade et Polonaise,” and 
being obliged to add encores, The beautiful tone of her 
instrument and her consummate musicianship were attrib- 
utes which charmed. The club of men singers sang various 
choral numbers, perhaps Nevin’s “Venetian Love Song” 
best of all. F. C. Merkert sang a short solo in Kremser’s 
“Hymn to the Madonna,” Lawrence J. Munson played 
organ numbers, and Giuseppe Dinelli was the efficient ac- 
companist, a large audience witnessing the performance, 
which must be registered as one of the best of this club. 
The “Honor Roll,” consisting of members of the club who 
are serving in the Army or Navy, is as follows: 

T. M. Pennington, Herbert A, Coffin, Paul M, Merritt, 
\. H. Korndorfer, Wiiliam Brogan, J. B. Mooney, Hugo 
Loeser, R. MeQuilland, Carl G, Nelson, and E, Carroll 
Voorhes, 








TUESDAY, APRIL 16 





Humanitarian Cult 


lhe Humanitarian Cult presented Ethel Leginska as the 
soloist at its Tuesday evening, April 16, concert at Carnegie 
Hall, and the pianist charmed a large audience with the 
unusual impressiveness and authority of her playing. Her 
numbers included Schumann’s G minor sonata, three Chopin 
etudes, and Liszt's “Rigoletto” paraphrase, giving her an 
opportunity to demonstrate her wide control of the key- 
hoard—-musicianship, tonal variety, subtle pedalling, ex- 
juisitely clear trilling, fine chord work, brilliant technic, 
originality, Miss Leginska was compelled to be generous 
with encores, playing time and again in response to the en- 
thusiastic applause. Announcement was made that the 
Cult would be given another opportunity to hear this artist 
next season, 

Following the usual custom, Misha Appelbaum made a 
hort address, this time choosing as his subject “The 
Simple Life—its Relation to the War.” A thrilling talk 
was given by Dr. O. H. Mason, a soldier who has recently 
returned from France, in which he told of his experiences 
abroad 

Marcia van Dresser, Soprano 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano, sang a group of songs by 
Italian, French, and English composers, at her Aeolian 
Hall recital, Tuesday; afternoon, April 16. Miss van 
Dresser is not a new singer in New York’s concert circles, 
as the good sized, friendly audience emphasized, 

“Gia la Notte” (Haydn), and “Fingo per mio Diletto” 
(Old Italian), both arranged by Pauline Viardot, and sung 
in Italian were the opening numbers of her program. 
“Bethlehem Shepherd's Cradle Song,” an arrangement by 
H. Reiman of an old German song, and “Nature’s Adora- 
tion” (Bach) completed greup one and were two of the 
singer's best productions, sung with impressive delivery 
and emotional warmth, These were given also with 
splendid English enunciation, 

French songs by Gabriel Fauré and Claude Debussy, oc- 
cupied the chief place on the prograin. These were “Clair 
de Lune,” “Green,” “Automne,” “Mandoline” (repeated), 
“Toujours,” Fauré; “L’ombre des Arbres,” “C'est l’extase,” 
“Le Faune,’ “Mandoline,” “De Fleurs,” Debussy. In the 
hands of any other than a consummate artist, such a choice 
could prove decidedly monotonous. Marcia van Dresser is 
thoroughly conversant in tonal coloring, in subtle expres- 
sion and phrasing, and as a result, she interested her au 
dience greatly in these French groups calling forth much 


lause. 
Bs lo cage by Richard Hageman were much admired, 
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“Do Not Go My Love,” and “May Night.” The composer 
at the piano, the accompanist for the afternoon, he shared 
in the prolonged and hearty applause, which greeted the 
singing of these pieces. “Longing” by Gustave Ferrari, 
sung for the first time, is a decidedly worth while piece 
and was splendidly presented by Miss van Dresser; like- 
wise “The Bird” by Dwight Fiske. A stirring song of 
freedom, “The Home Koad,” words and music by John 
Alden Carpenter, completed the program. 

Many floral tributes were additional testimonials to the 
high esteem in which Miss yan Dresser’s vocal art is held. 

Richard Hageman’s skilful co-operation at the piano, 
was a great asset in the success of the afternoon’s program, 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The third private concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor, was given at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, on Tuesday evening, April 16. The audi- 
ence was a large and distinguished one.. The program was 
considerably out of the beaten track, possessing some de- 
cidedly novel and new compositions, such as “The Beetle 
and the Flower” (W. H. Veit), “After Many a Dusty 
Mile” (Elgar) and “Who Sails With Drake?” (Chudleigli- 
Candish). The other numbers included: “Woodland 
Morning” (Rheinberger), “Finland Love Song” (Engels- 
berg), “In Picardie’ (George L. Osgood), “Dance oi 
Gnomes” (MacDowell), “Land-Sighting” (Grieg) with 
baritone solo by William Tucker. Two additional num- 
bers were Schubert’s “Rest” which was given to the or- 
gan accompaniment of Charles Baker, whose artistic piano 
accompaniments added to the excellence of the program, 
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and “Venetian Love Song” (Saar), given with violin obli- 
gato and dedicated to the club. 

The outstanding characteristic of the club’s singing is 
its happy faculty of being able to convey the inner 
spirit of each song to the hearers. Many glee clubs have 
well blended voice ensemble but the content of what they 
sing often is made secondary to the production of agree- 
able tonal quality. Not so with Mr. Koemmenich’s club. 
Each and, every number is first of all of interpretative 
interest and is set forth in the proper musical manner. 
For example, in “Rest,” while the great tonal beauty and 
balance of the club’s work .was perhaps especially empha- 
sized, nevertheless there was also wonderful repose and 
the text was put forth in such a way as to make its mean- 
ing impressive and to aftord contrast to the dash anil 
humor of some of the other pieces—“The Beetle and the 
Flower,” for one. 

Mr. Koemmenich is to be congratulated upon the re- 
sults of his training and the club is most fortunate in hav- 
ing this conductor’s help. He showed admirable taste in 
the selection of the assisting artists, Marie Caslova, vio- 
linist, and Joseph Mathicu, tenor. Miss Caslova was 
heard in “La Gitana” (Kreisler), “Sicilienne et Rigaudon” 
(Francoeur) and praeludium et allegro (Pugnrani). While 
she is yet very young her playing possesses many com- 
mendable qualities, her technic is good and she has style. 

Mr. Mathieu sang “The Glory of the Day Was in Her 
Face” (Burleigh), “Jeannette” (Treharne) and “Border 
Ballad” (Cowen). His is a voice of fine quality, rich and 
sympathetic, and his work gave genuine pleasure. He 
added several encores. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17 
Beethoven Society; Sophie Braslau, Soloist 


The second private concert of the Beethoven’ Society, 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor, took place at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, on April 17. Sophie Braslau, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was the soloist. For her 
first number, Miss Braslau offered the aria, “O mio 
Fernando,” from “La Favorita.” Her voice was admirably 
displayed in this selection, the difficulties of which were 
easily overcome by the singer. Her phrasing and diction 
were excellent, and the feeling which was brought into her 
work throughout the program was inspiriting. Her second 
group contained numbers by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Schalitt. “Eili, Ejili,’ by the latter, was sung in 
Yiddish, which Miss Braslau delivered in a delightful man- 
ner, avoiding all guttural tendencies. Into this group she 
put great tonal beauty and resourcefulness of interpreta- 
tion. For the latter part of the program, she gave the 
following: “Mi Mina” (Guetary), “Pirate Dreams” 
(Hueter) and “Consecration” (Mauney). Many encores 
were given, including “My Curley Headed Baby.’ 

Mr. Koemmenich’s choice of program for the Beethoven 
Choral was a thoroughly pleasurable one. The program 
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opened with “Dedication” (Schumann), arranged by 
Deems Taylor and “In a Spanish Garden” (Moszkowsky), 
arranged by Arthur Mildenberg. The work was of a high 
order, the voices being excellently blended and controlled. 
In group two, the “Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin) and “Laugh- 
ing Song” (Treharne) went extremely well. The chorus 
displayed a good sense of rhythm and balance and an ap- 
preciation for color effects. Perhaps the most favored 
group came in part two, when these numbers completely 
charmed the audience: “Firelight”* (Nellson), “The Chase 
of the Butterflies” (Clahisson), and “Little Pappoose” 
(Sherwood). ‘The last mentioned proved to be especially 
interesting. 

As a closing number, the choral rendered “Woodland 
Sprites” (Nicolai), arranged by N. C, Page, with the in- 
cidental solo by Marie Smith Sanguinette. The piano 
accompaniments were furnished capably by Harold 
Osborn-Smith. 

A word must be said in reference to Mr. Koemmenich’s 
training of the choral. The writer has had the opportunity 
of hearing the singers each season since the club’s organi- 
zation, and never before have they done such fine work. 
Each concert brings a marked improvement, which is 
without doubt due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Koem- 
menich. His work as conductor of other singing societies 
has won for him a reputation of enviable rank. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Thursday evening, April 18, Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the 
first of a series of three concerts at Carnegie Hall. He con- 
ducted the orchestra which he had assembled, made up from 
players of several of the best New York orchestras, in 
the Beethoven first symphony, the same composer’s “Eg- 
mont” overture and Tschaikowsky’s fantasy overture, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” With Arnold Volpe leading the ac- 
companying orchestra, Gabrilowitsch played the Mozart D 
minor piano concerto, 

It was the privilege of this writer to hear Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch direct at his first performance before the public as a 
conductor, some six or seven years ago, in Europe. Then, 
as now, he was the same finished musician as far as the in- 
terpretation of the music went, but in the meantime he has 
acquired through experience a command of the technic of 
conducting and an authority of beat which combine with his 
splendid musicianship to place him in the front rank of pres- 
ent day conductors. It seems likely that Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
will be at the head of one of our American symphony or- 
chestras next season, and his work Thursday evening 
proved that he is thoroughly capable of filling brilliantly 
and importantly whatever position may be his. 

The first symphony of Beethoven was performed with a 
careful attention to detail which brought out every nuance 
intended by the composer. The calm beauty of the andante 
and the lively sparkle and vigor of the final movement were 
made special features in the Gabrilowitsch reading, The 
“Egmont” -overture, too, received a fine performance 
throughout, and the leader brought his men to a thrilling 
climax at the end which called forth a spontaneous and tre- 
mendous burst of applause. Nor was he less at home in the 
more romantic measures of the Tschaikowsky work, which 
was given a hearing that vibrated with warmth and life. 
From the technical standpoint, Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave evi- 
dence of his mastery in the clean cut and accurate playing 
of his orchestra, assembled as it was with comparatively 
few rehearsals from several different elements. 

As a pianist, he charmed and delighted anew with his 
playing of the exquisite Mozart concerto, one of the most 
delightful of the master’s works for modern ears. It has a 
freshness and vitality in evidence even today, and it can 
safely be said that there is nobody who plays it better than 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. It is hard to tell in which role the great 
audience which had assembled liked him best, as a conduc- 
tor or pianist. In either he must be ranked at present 
among the foremost. 

Lucky the orchestra that may succeed in securing Gabrilo- 
witsch as its artistic head. 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, Violinist 


Helen de Witt Jacobs, the young American concert 
violinist, who, during the past two years, has gained a 
strong hold on the public wherever Yh appeared, gave an- 
other very interesting concert on Thursday evening, April 
i8, in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, before an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the large auditorium. 

Miss Jacobs's playing always captivates. She was in fine 
form, and again delighted her hearers with her artistic 
performance, beautiful tone and charming personality. Her 
program numbers were Bruch’s G minor concerto; “Sere- 
nade,” Drdla; “The Rosary,” Kreisler; “Danse Tzigane,” 
Nachez; “Valse Bluette,” Drigo; “Musette,” Sibelius; 
mazurka No. 1, op, 19, Wieniawski, and “The Coulin”; to 
which she added several encores. 

The assisting artists were Ida Fowler Dawson, soprano, 
who sang two groups of songs, as well as the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme”; Michael E. de Trinis, pianist, who played 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, Liszt, Martucci and Rubin- - 
stein, and Elsie Combs, reader, who rendered several 
humorous recitations. Marjorie E. Jacobs accompanied in 
a dignified manner. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 


The artists at the fifth concert of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society, which took place at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Thursday morning, April 18, were Marcella Craft, 
soprano; Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Metropolitan, 
and Willem Willeke, cellist. The accompanists were Wal- 
ter Golde and Josef Adler. 

The program opened with “The Star Spangled Banner” 
sung stirringly by Miss Craft. Mr, Chalmers followed in 
an Italian Frown. including the aria from “Il Figluiolo 
Prodigo” (Ponchielli), “Dormi pure” (Scuderi), “Voce 
Tra i Campi” (De Leva) and “Aprile” (Tosti). In his 
secend group he gave songs by Class, Burleigh and an old 
Tuscan entitled “Sul Margine duir rio,” which was espe- 
cially well liked. The most successful feature, however, 
was Mr. Chalmers’ rendition of the prologue from 
“Pagliacci” which he gave excellently. His is a voice of 
great richness and compass, and his likable personality 
adds considerably to his success, 

Miss Craft also was in fine voice and looked charming. 








April 25, 1918 
Her first group, likewise, was made up of old and modern 
Italian songs by Giordano, Scarlatti, Mazzone, Sibella and 
Mascagni. Miss Craft succeeded in conveying the delight- 
ful spirit of these numbers. Her high notes were sweet 
and clear and her singing gave distinctive pleasure. The 
feature of her second group were five miniature ballads 
(Hurlstone), “Bells,” “Blossoms,” “Dreams,” “Darkness” 
and “Morning.” The singer gave a most interesting inter- 
pretation to them and was warmly applauded, There were 
four songs of spring, “Blackbird and Throstle” (Bors- 
dort), “The Maiden and the Butterfly” (D’Albert), “The 
Beetle” (Moussorgsky) and “Where the Bee Sucks” 
(Sullivan). 

Miss Craft and Mr. Chalmers sang two duets, one from 
“Traviata” and the other from “The Secret of Suzanne.” 

Willem Willeke played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor, “Evening Sun” (Dessau), “Berceuse” (Maurice 
Renaud) and rondo (Boccherini-Willeke). His tone is a 
big, sweet one and his interpretations were the source of 
much pleasure. Several encores were given by each artist. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 





Davidson-Rivers 


A costume recital—musical etchings—was held at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, on Friday afternoon, April 
19, by Louise Davidson, soprano, and Claire Rivers, piar- 
ist. Miss Davidson sang a French, Japanese, Southern 
and children’s group. The French numbers were: “Ver- 
duronette” (Weckerlin), “Le Petit Mari” (G. Ferrari) 
and “Au Pays” (Holmes); the Japanese, “The Honor- 
able Chopsticks,” “The Shadow of the Bamboo Fence” and 
“The Cruel Mother-in-Law,” by Fay Foster; the children’s 
group: “The Man in the Moon” (Ward-Stephens), “Little 
Central Park West,” “Riverside Drive vs. Avenue A” and 
“Bumpty-Bum” (Fay Foster); the Southern group: “De 
Bogie Man” (Bassett), “Summer, Please Doan Let Dis 
Harves’ Pass” (Burleigh), “Frog Went A-Courtin’” 
(Brockway) and “Round Me, Am a Great Congregation 
Gathered,” “I Got a Home” and “Ma Baby Loves Short- 
nin’,” words and melodies collected by Miss Davidson and 
Miss Rivers. 

Miss Davidson is gifted in being able to interpret the 
various moods and she has a sweet voice also. 

Miss Rivers played pieces by Rameau, Pugno, Arensky, 
MacDowell and John Powell, whose two numbers were 
especially well liked, “The Merry-Go-Round” and “Pio- 
neer Dance.” Miss Rivers also contributed two of her 
own, “Doll Dance” and “Prelude.” She played delight- 


fully. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20 





Rubinstein Club; Sundelius and Seydel 


The sixth musicale of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman, president, took place on Saturday 
afternoon, April 20, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the usual large and distinguished audience being 
present. The program was one of exceptional interest, 
and Mrs. Chapman presided with her customary grace. 
In her remarks, she urged the members to support the 
third Liberty Loan, introducing James Heron, who 
made stirring appeal to that end. In the corridors, Mary 
Jordan Baker, with a number of assistants attractively 
gowned, received subscriptions both before and after the 
concert, and the net result was a splendid tribute to the 
loyalty and generosity of the famous organization. 

Later, Mrs. Chapman spoke of the privilege of the club 
in having before it two such distinguished artists as 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Irma Seydel, the celebrated Boston violinist. 

Mme. Sundelius, who appeared first on the program, 
was greeted with spontaneous applause. This was not the 
charming soprano’s first afpearance with the club, and 
her previous audition was recalled graciously by Mrs. 
Chapman. Mme. Sundelius who was in splendid voice, 
sang exquisitely the following selections: “Ah, Lo So” 
(“Magic Flute”), Mozart; “Un verde praticello senza 
piante,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Ballatella” (‘Pagliacci’), Leonca- 
vallo; “C'est L’extase Langoureuse,” Debussy; “Mimi 
Pinson,” Couquard; “Aprés un Réve,” Faure; “Love's 
First Meeting,” Grieg; “Out in the World,” Grieg; “In- 
dian Lullaby,” Carl Busch; “Love’s Paradise,” gMary H. 
Brown; “Swedish Folksongs,” Anon. Few singers before 
the public today possess a voice of such lyric beauty as 
Mme. Sundelius, and few have a personality more appeal- 
ing or an art more nearly perfect. She pleased her audi- 
ence in each and every number, and was compelled to 
respond with several encores, 

Miss Seydel, likewise, was in the vein, and played de- 
lightfully the first movement from Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
in F minor and the following shorter pieces: “Beau Soir,” 
Debussy; Scotch pastorale, Saenger; “Indian Lament,’ 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and “The Butterfly,” Davenport-Eng- 
berg. Miss Seydel’s remarkable technic, sureness of into- 
nation and poetic interpretative ability all combined to de- 
light the listeners, who showed their appreciation by de- 
manding an encore after the group. 

The program began with “America,” sung by the audi- 
ence, and closed with “The Star Spangled Banner.” Wil- 
fred Pelletier furnished skillful accompayiments. 


Mozart Society; Godowsky, Fornia, Soloists 


Rita Fornia, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, and Leopold Godowsky, the famous pian- 
ist, gave a truly delightful program of music for the 
ladies of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president, at their last musicale this season, 
Saturday afternoon, April 20, Hotel Astor, New York. 

Two groups of songs and an operatic aria were Miss 
Fornia’s contributions. These were: “Un triste som- 
meil voir,” R. Lafara; “Tes Yeux,” Rabay; “Le Moulin,” 
Pierné; “Un Bel di Vedremo,” Puccini; “I Know of 
Two Bright Eyes,” Clutsam; “The Little Grey Dove,” 
V. Saar; “To a Messenger,” La Forge. Mme. Fornia 
sang with splendid art and was very well received, Fol- 
lowing each appearance she was obliged to return to 
the stage and give encores. 

Mr. Godowsky was first heard in a Chopin group, a 
nocturne, waltz and scherzo. His next appearance on 
the program brought forth the “Humoresque,” Godow- 
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sky; “Jeux ‘d’Eau,” Ravel; etude for the left hand alone, 
Blumenfeld, and, as the concluding group, the Men- 
delssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” and the Liszt polo- 
naise, No. 2. Mr. Godowsky is a great favorite with the 
New York Mozart Society and before he had seated 
himself at the piano to play the enthusiastic applause 
reflected the great admiration and anticipated pleasure 
of the audience for the master pianist. Mr. Godowsky’s 
finished pianism is too well known for it to be neces- 
sary to go into detail in regard to his superb art at this 
time. Mr. Godowsky very kindly added encores fol- 
lowing each group. 
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On Tuesday evening, April 30, Enrico Caruso, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Claire Lillian 
Peteler will furnish a program for the last evening con- 
cert of the season, and on May 4 the annual White and 
Gold Breakfast will take place. 


Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
The Elsa Fischer String Quartet gave a recital in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, Columbia University, on Sat 
urday evening, April 20, playing an unusually interesting 
program which contained Dvorak’s quartet in F major, 
(Continued on page 25.) 








AN INTERPRETER OF THE MODERNS 


An artist who in his programs of modern composers 
reflects the living spirit of today 


Photo by Garo 


THE EVENING WORLD, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 138, 1918. 





MAYO 
WADLER 


“AMERICA’S OWN VIOLINIST” 


Some Interesting Critical Excerpts 
Following His Second Recital at 
Aeolian Hall, April 12th, 1918. 


EVENING MAIL 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1918 


Young Violinist Wins’ 
Audience at Recital 


Mayo Wadler Shows Mas- 
tery of Instrument at 


Aeolian Hall. 


He presented himself as a 
master of his instrument, no 
less than of himself, His emo 
tional interpretation was 
neither accented nor made dis 
agreeable by imitation, turbu 
lent movements of head and 
hair, nor by other histrionic il- 
lusions of genuine feeling. In- 
deed, the Bach concerto, rarely 
heard in recital, was the hit of 
the program, which abounded 
in novelty. 

This young American violin- 

y. ist’s program was initiated by 








OPERAS and CONCERTS | 





Mayo Wadler Scores in Violin Recital; 
David and Clara Mannes in Sonatas; 
“‘Marouf’s’’ Farewell 





BY SYLVESTER RAWLING 


a long and technically difficult 
“suite” by Goldmark. It was 


interpreted ably—not as a 
“show” piece, but with that 
rare tact of fingering and 


graceful bowing which charac 
terizes his playing. 

Two encores, a “Reverie” by 
Strauss and “Berceuse,” by 
Jernfelt, were appreciated be- 
cause of the beautiful interpre- 
tation of these novelties. 

The novelty of the program 
remains as the outstahding 











few 


EW YORK’S musio season of 
1917-18 has been marked by the 
presence of a galaxy of young 

violinists who have displayed excep- 
tional talent and remarkable virtu- 
osity. Not all of them were un- 
familiar, and not all of them, although 
most, have been pupils of Leopold 
Auer. One of the exceptions is Mayo 
Wadler, pupil of Willy Hess, a New 
York boy, who gave a second recital 
at Acolian Hall Jast night. 


ingratiating, 


bandmaster 





gramme. 


This young American violinist, Mayo Wadler, who gave his second New 
York recital this season at Aeolian Hall last night, is to be complimented for 
an unusual courage and individuality in breaking free from the shackles of 
conventional and routine program-making, which appears to hold the violinists 
The Call. 


more enthralled than other instrumentalists. 


Hig tone ig suave and 
his style is unexcep- 
tional, his manner is unaffected. 


Bach concerto in A minor, to a string 
quintet accompaniment, masterfully, 
as he did the Goldmark suite, assisted 
by Bertha Klemmen at the piano. A 
“Humoresquc” 


“Ballade” by Coleridge-Taylor, beth 
for the first time, were on his pro- 


qualification of this otherwise 
supernormally talented musi- 
cian. 


Certain luxuries in the matter 
of the program and its presen- 
tation lifted the evening beyond 
ordinary routine. —The Even- 
ing Sun. 


He played the 


by Stoessel, 
the army, 


now & It meet 


ond 6 was refreshing to 


with a violinist who avoids the 
beaten path in making his pro- 
gram. Mr. Wadler virtually re- 
vived the Goldmark Suite, litt! 
heard here in recent years, anc! 
brought us new things in the 
Tscherepnine, Stoessel and 
Coleridge - Taylor pieces. A 
Walter Kramer, in Musica! 
America, 
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EASTER WEEK REVIVES MUSIC OF 
ANCIENT ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS 


Debussy and Bantock Pantomimes Fail to Fill Theatre—New “Folksong Suites 


by Joseph Holbrooke—Marie Brema at Manchester—Record 
Beecham Opera Attendance 


Chelsea, London, S. W. 3, } 
March 26, 1918 j 


4 Oakle Street 
Easter being just upon us public music has slackened off 
am thankful to say, for we have had an ex- 
y season all things considered, This morn 
Musica. Courter (March 7) came to 
Information Bureau | find a query 
to the whe Marie Brema. She is still very 
much in the land of the living, your correspondent will be 
id to hear, but some years ago she gave up London and 
Manchester, which Sir Thomas 
trying to make the hub (shall I say the Bos 
musical universe,, Mme, Brema is chief of 
lass at the Royal College of Music in Cotton 
way of, describing one of 
Her husband's 
| imagine, 


unewhat, | 
aordinarily bus 
vy a copy of the 
and and under your 
reabouts of 


ok up her abode in 
iT liam i 
at our 

tiv peratic ¢ 
which is a pseudo polite 
dullest and darkest of English cities. 
ic, by the way, was Braun, not Brema—this, 


i “pen name,” 
New Plays, Dances and Mimes 


| ast week there was given at the Royal Court Theatre, 


loane Square, far from the madding West End theatres, 
ries of highly interesting performances, which were of 
uch a character that at any other period in the world’s 
istory they ,would have attracted a very wide attention 


he prowram described the affair as a series of plays, 
mimes and the organizers were Elsie Forgerty 
But my own particular interest lay in 
stage, of Debussy’s 
of a Greek mime 


nce amd 
ind Ruby Ganuer 
the first here on the 
Joujoux” and 


he production 


lelicion La Bote a 


led “Arcadian Atalanta,” the music for which had been 
ressly composed, | am told, by Granville Bantock. 
Roth these works proved to be very fascinating, but the 


pity is that so few people had, seemingly, even heard of the 
prospective performances that after a week the season 
came to an abrupt close. 


New Holbrooke Quartets 


Chamber music cofcerts have been and still are very 
much in vogue here just now. Frequently I have told you 
of the excellence of the “pops” given by the London String 
Quartet. They have just announced a new series of eight 
concerts, to be followed immediately by a short series of 
four more, which will take us up to the end of July. 
Their programs are marvels of their kind, and while the 
classics are not ignored by any means, far more stress is 
laid on contemporary and native music than is usually 
the case in our concert rooms. Then a week ago the 
Philharmonic Quartet revived itself with happiest results. 
Of its four members all have served their King and 
country under arms, three of them, I think, in France and 
elsewhere. It happened that all four found thentselves to- 
gether after a couple of years and they pluckily gave a 
couple of delightful concerts at which they produced two 
so called folksong suites by Joseph Holbrooke; but as one 
of these included “Tipperary,” it is easy to see that Hol- 
brooke’s use of the term folksong is not the common one. 
There was much to interest in the music, however, 
and that’s what matters, after, 


3 3 
Noble Church*Music 

{ would draw your editorial attention, if a mere scribe 

may make so bold, to a lack of news in the Musicar 

Courter of the better class of church music. Often and 

often I have wondered if there are no churches in New 

York and other great cities the choirs of which sing the 











EDWIN 


HUGHES 


The Distinguished American Pianist 


Hughes belongs to that rapidly growing school of 
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wonderful old music of the centuries, of which we Anglo- 
Saxons are the possessors. Are there? This week, being 
Holy Week, I published, in accordance with a plan estab- 
lished when first I took up my present post in London, 
about twelve years ago, a list of the music to be sung at 
the (Catholic) Cathedral in Westminster, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. R. R. Terry. For many a long day this week’s 
music has been a very remarkable feature of this par- 
ticular church, but I think everything previously accom- 
plished is now being surpassed. Do you know Byrd and 
Christopher Tye, John Shepherd and Thomas Tallis, 
Robert Fayrfax and Richard Dering and Robert Whyte? 
If not, you should. Your Palestrina enthusiasts will be- 
come as wild even as I over it, for it is noble music, and 
as it curis round the dusky pillars of brickwork in the 
cathedral (so much more lovely in their London grime 
than ever they can be when clad in all the brilliant panoply 
of ornamental marble) it is of ineffable loveliness. One 
of the horrors of life to an enthusiast like myself is the 
substitution for this old world, intensely sincere, poignantly 
moving music, of the three-halfpenny anthem of the mod- 
ern English church musician, who, incidentally, is early 
Victorian and not in the least modern. 
Record Opera Attendance 

The Beecham opera season closes next week and will be 
revived in June in London. It has drawn record houses 
each night during its five weeks and Sir Thomas is jubilant, 
as he deserves to be. Rosin H. Lecce. 





THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” 














musicians who have discarded artificialities of style 
along with those of appearance. In all his playing 
he confirmed the impression made last season of a 
highly cultivated art, the result of painstaking study, 





kind.—New York Ex 





as well as natural gifts, uncompromising 
standards and slow to make concessions of any 


ening Mail. 


in its 
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Martha Atwood, a soprano of viva- 
ows presence and much variety of 
style, sang in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
fternoon The singer showed a voice 
{ helllike quality Vew York Times 


soprano, was heard 
in recital yesterday afternoon in Aco 
lian Hall A large audience grew 
quite enthusiastic over some of her 
offerings Her voice is agre eable and 
of ample volume, and her style above 
the average New York World, 


Martha Atwood, 


Acolian Hall, Mar 


At her recital at r 
admirable quali 


tha Atwood disclosed 

ties as an interpreter of songs, her 

presence and her personality adding 

paturally to the impression she made 

on her auditors. Her voice is a pleas 

ing one—she has intelligence and taste 
New York American 


Her program was interesting and her 
yoice gave real pleasure New York 


Herald 


Each song was rendered with grace, 
good phrasing and_ feeling Martha 
Reweod’s delivery disclosed as a prin 
cipal asset rare sympathy and under 
standing for the content of the text of 
the song.—New York Sun. 














First New York Recital 


MARTHA ATWOOD 


SOPRANO 


Martha Atwood is not a familiar fig- 
ure to New York’s concert audiences, 
yet she has achieved consistent success 
in other cities of America, particularly 
her native Boston, The virtues of her 
recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, therefore, were not entirely un- 
expected. 

Miss Atwood offers her hearers a dig- 
nified and gracious presence, @ soprano 
voice of rich expressiveness and good 
range, and a mature art of interpreta 
tion. She is at her best in the gentler 
tones of her middle register, but can 
also produce ringing upper notes with 
little indication of strain or labor. 
New York Evening Mail. 


ossesses a voice of 


Miss Atwood 
rooklyn Eagle. 


opulent beauty, 


She has a fine stage presence, a voice 
that is adequate, and a captivating art 
in the use of it.—New York Evening 
W orld. 


Miss Atwood is a newcomer in New 
York, but she promises to become a4 
favorite. She has a dramatic soprano 
voice of agreeable quality, and she 
possesses the rare gif of musical in- 
telligence and real feeling.—New York 
Evening Post, 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER - : 









Aeolian Hall, New York 








It is said that certain impressions gained from some 
source in the past have often influenced the later life of 
the individual, 

Some years ago Arthur A. Penn, composer of “The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” read Barry Pain’s “Autobiography 
of an Idea.” The author’s point was that an idea was a 
tangible thing, something conscious, something that had 
knowledge without the usual apparatus for its acquisition 
and storage, and if the idea was going to select a person 
for its parent, nothing on earth could prevent it. 

Mr. Venn was so impressed with the logic of this theory 
that he has always fostered an appreciation for the fancy 
that a successful story or song was really the work of 
some spirit or imp or even soul, acting through the agency 
of a living, human entity, darry ’s whimsical notion of 
an idea seeking and selecting its parent being a case in 
point. 

In relating the circumstances under which his song, “The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” was written, Mr. Penn is sincere 
in admitting his gratitude that this particular Idea selected 
him as its parent. Incidentally he gives the Idea all credit 
for the song’s success. 

Reverting to the incidents attending the birth of this 
Idea, Mr. Penn recalls a certain Sunday in the church 
of which he was organist. The offertory was being taken 
up, and the rector sat within the altar rail watching Mr. 
Penn, as he extemporized, in apparent appreciation, while 
every now and then the stillness of the church itself was 
interrupted by the clink of a quarter which somebody had 
dropped into the plate. It was at that moment that the 
Idea, having made up its mind who should be the parent, 
entered Mr, Penn’s brain, and unconsciously, he at once 
gave it birth. Having taken form in his brain, the Idea 
lost no time in traveling to his finger tips, whence, still 
unconsciously and inevitably, it came in contact with the 
ivory keys of the organ. The rest was easy. 

‘T saw the rector start slightly at the sudden transition 
from a motive of Gregorian sternness to one of melodious 
enchantment,” said Mr. Penn. “He evidently thought it 
unusual and not, perhaps, as strictly ecclesiastical as the 
circumstances and the occasion warranted. Of all this | 
was quite unconscious, though I remember wondering a 
little why he looked half shock-d and ha'f enraptured at the 
same moment. The melody played itself, the title appeared 
to stand in plain bold type on the reading desk before me, 
and the lines, “Oh, the magic of your eyes, like twin stars 
of hope they rise,” seemed to stare me in the face. There 
was an unusually large congregation that Sunday and the 
collection took a long time. Thus the Idea had ample 
time for comfortable birth and to become thoroughly used 
to and satisfied with its new surroundings. 

“After the service, the rector mildly expostulated with 
me on the dangerous approach to the secular 1 had in- 
dulged in. But his duty in this direction speedily gave 
way to curiosity as to ‘what it was.’ He was plainly im- 
pressed. I decided to be frank with him. ‘That,’ I said, 
‘was my new song, “The Magic of Your Eyes.” Did you 
like it?’ ‘It was beautiful!’ he exclaimed, ‘but couldn't 
you make it a sacred song?’ I explained that I had not 
‘made’ it at all. It was done for me. As well ask a 
mother to change a girl for a son and heir! He appeared 
dazed. Sometimes I fear he thought I was not quite right 
in the head. He had read about the vagaries and eccen- 
tricities of musicians and believed most of it. 

“Usually I rode leisurely home on the trolley car. Today 
I besought a warden to give me a lift in his car. He did 
so. I was home in a trice, with the newborn Idea care- 
fully fondled. 1 took it at once to the piano, dressed it 
in manuscript, watched it develop all its faculties that day 
until the words and the accompaniment were complete, and 
then sent it to my publishers, M. Witmark & Sons, to grow 
up and make a name for itself.” 

It is sufficient to say that “The Magic of Yours Eyes” 
seems to be doing just that very well. 





Musical Estates 


The will of the late W. Ferdinand von Inten, the New 
York. pianist, was probated last week in the Surrogates’ 
Court here. The estate is bequeathed to the widow of the 
deceased and consists of “over $10,000” in personal prop- 
erty, after all debts are paid. The estate of Mrs. Anna 
Goldmark Gross, of New York, sister of Carl Goldmark, 
the composer, and mother of the late Rudolph Gross, bari- 
tone, and Felix Gross, violinist: also is in the hands of the 
Surrogate. She left “not less” than $10,000 in realty and 
“not less” than $10,000 in personalty. 
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@ The capitals of the world have accorded to 
Eugene Ysaye, violinist, the unqualified title of 
“Master.” 


@. As Conductor, this title, with greater meaning 
and infinitely more significance, is the birthright 
of this superb Belgian artist. 


THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


will present as its permanent conductor 


EUGENE YSAYE 


beginning with the season 1918-1919 


@ It is with a profound feeling of honor that the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has the privilege 
of presenting Mr. Ysaye to the American public as 
its permanent conductor. 


Dates en Tour Now Being Assigned. 


Mr. Ysaye will accept a limited number of appearances as 
violinist during the season 1918-1919. Address communications to 


Cincinnati 


Kline L. Roberts, Manager - 
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It is a certainty that Mendelssohn did not write 
his “Spring Song” in the sort of season we are hav- 
ing at this time. 

a 


Just as the MusicaL Courter goés to press, the 
news comes that no new great young Russian vio- 
linist has been discovered this week. 

——— 


For orchestral conductors, just now all roads lead 
to Boston. That town is filled with baton heroes 
this week, all of them merely bent on change of air 
and harmless recreation. 

a 


Talk about high prices for singers! Last Monday 
a man paid $50,000 into the Liberty Bond booth in 
front of the New York Public Library just to hear 
Chauncey Olcott sing “Mother Machree,” while two 
more songs by the veteran Irish ballad singer 
brought forth $10,000 and $2,000 respectively. Now, 
Caruso! 

a oan 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will again appear both as 
soloist and conductor at the second of his orchestral 
concerts in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, April 
25. He will play the Schumann piano concerto 
(under the baton of Arnold Volpe) and will conduct 
d’Indy’s “Istar,” Brahms’ second symphony and 
Elgar’s “Symphonic Variations.” 

a vn 


Last week Representative McFadden, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a resolution in Washington 
proposing to make “The Star Spangled Banner” our 
national anthem. The composition is by common 
consent regarded as the national anthem of the 
United States, and custom also has made it so, but 
it never has been declared the official anthem by any 
legislative act. 

a 


The “Lessons on Piano Masterpieces” by Alberto 
Jonas, which have been appearing in the Musica 
Courier at intervals, were to have been continued 
in this issue with “Chopin,” but owing to Mr. Jonas’ 
recent severe illness, which interrupted all his artis- 
tic activities for several weeks, he was not able to 
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complete the article in time, and as a result his latest 
contribution to the series will appear in the next 
Educational Section of the Musicat Courter. 
These articles from the pen of the renowned peda- 
gogue have proved to be of the greatest value, to 
judge by the mass of correspondence which this 
paper and the author have received as a result of the 
publication of the previous installments of the Jonas 
“Lessons on Piano Masterpieces.” 

ee od 

The singers here are doing their bit to make the 

third Liberty Loan a success, and to win the war. 
Geraldine Farrar is arranging a big concert for May 
5 at the Metropolitan. Lucy Gates sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” at City Hall, and at his farewell 
appearance in opera Caruso shouted to the audience 
“Buy bonds, buy bonds.” 

—— 


Ten thousand three hundred and forty-seven, says 
the Boston Herald, is the exact number of mail 
orders sent in to the Boston Opera House for seats 
for the eight performances of opera being given 
there this week by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. “This is by far the greatest response that has 
been made in the history of the Metropolitan in 
their visits to Boston.” 

or waren 

The New York Herald computes that approxi- 
mately $200,000 has been paid in war taxes by opera 
and concert goers in New York this season, of which 
$160,000 was paid by Metropolitan Opera House 
patrons. Carnegie Hall collected about $40,000 in 
taxes, and Aeolian Hall approximately $20,000. 
About $6,000,000 worth of bonds have been sold so 
far in the theatres of New York. 


a ve 


An Ottawa, Canada, program contained “an ar- 
rangement of the ‘Waldleben’ from ‘Siegfried’ by 
Brassain,” according to the report of L. W. H., in 
Musical Canada. Both the work and the composer 
are unknown in New York. The only “Siegfried’’ 
known here was written by a man called Wagner— 
Richard Wagner, if we remember rightly—and a 
certain Louis Brassin, of Belgium, made a number 
of piano solos from excerpts therefrom, not includ- 
ing any “Waldleben.” Guess again. 


-———_ @—_——_—. 


The conducting of Ossip Gabrilowitsch at his 
orchestral concert here last Thursday evening 
stamped him anew as an expert manipulator of the 
baton technically and musically. An admirable trait 
of the Gabrilowitsch directorial art is that it allows 
him to extract full emotional values from a score 
without falling into sensationalism and to reveal its 
intellectual content without becoming pedantically 
dry. In other words, Gabrilowitsch is that rara avis 
among conductors, a well balanced, deep feeling and 
finically tasteful artist. 


eoatinnin asia 


Commend us to orchestral programs that depart 
from routine in content and order. The Boston 
Symphony scheme of April 19-20 was such a one. 
It offered John Alden Carpenter’s C major sym- 
phony, Svendsen’s “Zorahayda,” d’Indy’s “Chanson” 
and Strube’s “Fantastic Dance” (two pieces for 
viola and orchestra) and Goldmark’s “Sappho” 
overture. Then, too, there was the Chicago Or- 
chestra program of April 19-20: Gilson’s “Fanfare 
Tnaugurale,” Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, 
Franck’s “Le Chausseur Maudit,” MacDowell’s 
second “Indian” suite and Stock’s “Festival March.” 


a venemeran 


After part of the edition of the Musicat Courter 
had been run off the press last week, the news came 
to this office that Eugen Ysaye had been appointed 
permanent conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
The MusicaL Courter presses were stopped, and 
the information was inserted in those papers of the 
edition which had not been printed. This explains 
why some copies of the Musicat Courter of last 
week contained the information and others did not. 
The engagement of Ysaye is a source of pride and 
pleasure to all music lovers in the United States, 
and of course in Cincinnati the coup is regarded as 
an especially important local achievement. Ysaye 
has won his spurs abroad as a conductor of the first 
rank, and he has shown in the concerts he led re- 
cently at Cincinnati that his European reputation is 
well deserved. He is to direct the May Festival 
in Cincinnati, May 7-11, and is certain to repeat and 
emphasize on that occasion the great success he won 
with the baton not long ago in the same city. It is 
certain that in the hands of Ysaye the high tradi- 
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tions and performing standards which always have 
marked the concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra 


will continue to be the chief glory of that organiza- - 


tion. It is a matter for particular gratification to 
think that Ysaye now will become a permanent resi- 
dent of this country, and his engagement for Cin- 
cinnati is a matter for which that city is to be heart- 
ily congratulated and envied. 


a eee 


Recently some disgruntled members of the New 
York Athletic Club brought charges of pro-German- 
ism against their clubmate, Basil Ruysdael, the singer. 
He denied the accusation vehemently, declared it the 
result of “spite work of an individual,” and asked 
for an investigation. This has taken place, and the 
Board of Governors now declare Mr. Ruysdael, who 
is of Dutch parentage, to be vindicated completely. 
Fle always has been a strong pro-Ally. 


ek as 


A California newspaper says that E. V. Rossi, an 
Italian impresario, has spent a great deal of money 
and time in Japan trying to establish grand opera 
there. Rossi is said to have attributed his failure 
partly to the prejudice which, he says, the Japanese 
hold toward actors, whom they place in the same so- 
cial sphere with coolies. This does not coincide with 
the view of Koscak Yamada, the celebrated Japanese 
composer, who recently told the MustcaL Courter 
that the prospects for grand opera in Japan are ex- 
cellent, and that a movement is on foot to start a 
representative company in Tokio for the purpose of 
presenting the master works of the lyric stage sung 
by native Japanese artists, accompanied by an or- 
chestra of Japanese musicians and conducted by a 
Japanese leader. 

a en 


Margarete Arndt, better known formerly as Frau 
Ober of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has a 
faculty—willy-nilly—of keeping in the limelight, 
though eliminated from the opera house at the be- 
ginning of the season which is just ending. She was 
the only dismissed German artist to bring suit 
against the company for damages due to breach of 
contract. That got her into the papers and three 
weeks ago the decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court that she had a right to sue not-~ 
withstanding her German citizenship gave her fresh 
publicity. Now she has applied to the Enemy Alien 
Bureau at New York for a passport to take her back 
to Germany—with more headlines resulting. Frau 
Ober will, of course, take care not to receive a pass- 
port with a reverse English—one that would take 
her into the interior of our country instead of 
across the Atlantic. 


ew Waa 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


From the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World comes the 
following recent editorial : 

Public sentiment is a queer thing. Once you get it stirred 
up on any subject there is no telling to what extremes 
it will go. This is illustrated where local promoters had 
to advertise that their coming artist was a pure, unadul- 
terated Englishman, although his name sounded German. 
Let us not forget that, because we are fighting the beast 
who controls the German Government, that does not make 
it patriotic to hate everything that seems to be German. 
Germany has given the world many great things and the 
world would be markedly the loser if everything of their 
production could be wiped out over night. 

The Tulsa World decidedly does not agree with 
many of the Eastern dailies which undergo convul- 
sions when they encounter a name or thing of sup- 
posedly German sound or aspect. Such an intolerant 
attitude is not in the spirit of Americanism nor is 
it encouraged by our Government. The latest public 
letter of President Wilson rebukes attempts to in- 
tensify feeling against Germans resident here, and 
points out that the Administration and the civil 
courts are very competent to carry out the necessary 
measures of restriction against enemy aliens or sus- 
pected propagandists without assistance or interfer- 
ence on the part of private individuals who are more 
patriotic than prudent or just. We are fighting for 
a principle and not because of hatred toward a 
people. We are not fighting names. Many of the 
men of very high rank in our war service at Wash- 
ington have German names, like Baruch, Stettinius, 
Schwab, Goethals, Untermeyer and others. 

The Tulsa agitators were particularly ridiculous, 
for the artist they objected to was none other than 
Harold Bauer, who is, as the World says, “a pure, 
unadulterated Englishman.” 

One might as well object to General Foch because 
he has a German sounding name, or General 
Pershing. 
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VARIATIONS 





. By the Editor-in-Chief 


Beelzebub’s Babblings 


Dear Musicat MALaria: 

| have been doing a great deal of traveling and 
! have had thrilling receptions everywhere. During 
my trip of the past few weeks, I have noticed that 
all the cities I visit are beflagged and processions 
passed constantly before the hotels at which I lived. 
On every second street corner knots of persons were 
gathered and enthusiastic orators addressed them 
from points of vantage. Far be it from me to tell 
you about whom they were talking. Modesty bids 
me be silent. 

In Yokelburg I scored one of the greatest 
triumphs of my career, and the Commissioner of 
Sewers himself introduced me to the throbbing 
populace who were waiting with riotous impatience 
for the delivery of my great message. For two 
hours and twenty minutes I read my manuscript, 
telling of the large role which music plays in our 
lives, how it rocks the infant to sleep and spurs the 
soldier to braver deeds, and my listeners were 
deeply affected. Most of them had their eyes closed 
soon after I began my lecture and I could hear loud, 
rhythmical snorts of emotion all over the place as 
I proceeded. Hardly had I spoken the last word 
when they all opened their eyes and applauded 
madly. 

The Commissioner of Sewers alluded to the great 
work I am doing, traveling all over and telling the 
people that music is a fine thing and sounds lovely. 
Of course I am not alluding to classical music or to 
symphony orchestras. Those are faddish amuse- 
ments for the idle rich. The real music is “Ole Black 
Joe” and “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” airs which 
I used to hear in my boyhood in 1802. Let us all 
sing those songs now. It will help us to win the 
war. 

The Commissioner of Sewers issued a proclama- 
tion telling the people that they ought to sing, they 
ought to march about and sing. I am sure that if 
Kaiser Wilhelm reads that proclamation and knows 
that I, too, am exhorting the people to sing, he will 
realize his defeat, order the Flanders drive halted, 
the long range gun dismantled, and the submarines 
recalled home. Sing, American people, sing! It 
will help to win the war! ' 

And, by the by, there are German propagandists 
in our musical midst. Of course you know that 
Muck ordered the bombardment of the Rheims 
Cathedral and Kunwald suggested the invasion of 
Belgium. Trust no one. Suspect your next door 
musical neighbor. If the truth were only known, 
Parker’s real name is Parker, Hadley is Hadlich, 
Kelley is Keller, Carpenter is Zimmermann, Then 
there are Lucy Gehts, George Kohpland, Lambrecht 
Murphy, Artur Shattuch, Johann McCormack, 
Clarence Weissberg (baritone), Morgan Konigston 
(tenor), Victor Heubert, Mrs. Bietsch, Arthur Fuss, 
and the Steinweh piano, 

And, by the by, speaking of Americanism, you 
ought to join my great American Musical League 
(I had almost said Bund), which will some day have 
3,000,000 members. At present it has 800, but the 
rest are sure to come in, especially when they find 
out what I am doing in the way of trying to get 
New York City to have more summer music on its 
piers. That would mean the salvation of music in 
America. It would be of infinite artistic and pecuni- 
ary benefit to the piano and vocal teachers of 
Muncie. Ind., Needles, Ariz., Meridian, Miss., and 
San Pedro, Cal., to have plenty of pier and park 
music in New York City. For such an end all the 
musicians of the interior ought to be only too de- 
lighted to send me one dollar each. If they do so, 
I shall use all the strength of the League to secure 
more pier music also for Springfield, Ill., Santa Fe. 
N. M., Bismarck. N. D., Guilford Court House, 
N. C.. Bemis, N. Y., Reno, Nev., and other ambi- 
tious musical localities. 

By the by, Al Jolson has done me the honor to 
join my League. You know Al, of course. He is 
the blackface comedian at the Winter Garden who 
nae that chastely sweet song. “Whv Do Folks Take 
the Nicht-boat to Albany and Take the Morning 
Train Home?” Al has written me a letter com- 
mendine the League. T hone it will induce Eddie 


Fov. Weber & Fields, Charley Chaplin and Houdini 
to join also. We are now working on Tess Willard, 
the heavyweight champion, Johnny McTaggart, the 
clever jockey, and Will Rogers, the lariat thrower. 


Did you read my last week’s joke about the “Swiss 
Family Higginson?” Haw, haw, haw, it certainly 
is funny. Of course the editor of a certain victo- 
rious sheet made the same joke some weeks ago 
about the “Swiss Family Muck,” but what's the 
odds: Pass a good thing along says 

Your 
BEELZEBUB. 


Humor in Music 


Henry F, Gilbert gave a lecture on “Humor in 
Music,” last week at Columbia University, and his 
conclusion appeared to be that there is no humor 
in music; that is, in music itself. The humor, said 
he, generally lies in the text or in the association 
of ideas. 1f there is no humor in music, why lec- 
ture thereon? 

As a matter of fact, Mr, Gilbert is right. The 
early writers who called some of their piano pieces 
“The Cuckoo,” “The Chicken,” “The Coffee Can- 
tata,” and “The Cat Fugue,” were not at all funny. 
Their music, intrinsically considered, expressed no 
wit or humor. Given any other titles, those com- 
positions would lose none of their effectiveness. 
Haydn’s loud chord in his “Surprise” symphony is 
not humorous. Beethoven’s idea of fun was prim- 
itive and boisterous, not to say robustious, in real 
life, and yet he got no laughs into his music. His 
symphonic scherzi do not appeal to the comic sense. 
His rondo, “Anger Over a Lost Farthing,” suggests 
nothing of the sort, and might with equal appro- 
priateness be called “The Grasshoppers’ Conven- 
tion,” or “Crowd Running to a Fire.” Cheerfulness 
and good nature are in many works by the masters, 
but it is a far cry from sounding such a mood to 
accomplishing a tonal delineation of humor. Schu- 
bert achieves moments of smiling geniality, so does 
Mozart. Schumann’s musical “humor” was literary. 
So was Liszt’s, with sardonic cynicism added. 
Strauss’ quarreling Jews in “Salome,” his bleating 
sheep in “Don Quixote,” his cackling critics in 
“Heldenleben,” the impish tonal tricks of Till Eulen- 
spiegel, the awkward manipulations of Ochs in 
“Rosenkavalier,” all those are characteristic bits of 
orchestration, but they are not funny and if they 
were not labeled we would not know what in the 
world they represent. 

Debussy has done whimsical work in his “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” Stravinsky in “Petrouchka” and 
“Firebird,” Tschaikowsky in “Casse Noisette,” 
Liadow in his “Music Box,” Rimsky-Korsakoff in 
“Le Coq d’Or,” Satie in some of his oddly named 
piano conceits. Always, however, without the titles 
or the accompanying stage action, not a smile could 
be aroused by the music as such. A good case in 
point is Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette.” 
If it had been called “Funeral March for Heinrich 
Heine” it would have enabled the commentators to 
discover in it all the fantasticalness, mordant irony, 
and magnificent fortitude of the agonized poet. 

If there is even a glint of humor in music, it lies 
in rhythm rather than in melody. That is why some 
of the ragtime compositions—minus texts—of latter 
day America occasionally make one crinkle the cor- 
ners of one’s lips and beat blithely upon one’s palms 
in delighted appreciation. 

Often a title does not help the music. For in 
stance, Robert Schumann’s “Humoreske” is one of 
the unfunniest piano pieces ever penned, and Georg 
Schumann’s “Variations on a Merry Theme” are 
wearisomely sober and sad. 


War Measures 


We propose that the name of Brahms’ “German 
Requiem” be changed to “Liberty Requiem” and 
sung frequently. 

“Puritani” should not be performed again at the 
Metropolitan, as it makes one long unpatriotically 
for “Walkiire” or “Tristan and Isolde ” 


Unscalped American Composer 
One can quite agree with Henry T. Finck when 
he writes in the Evening Post of April 20, 1918: 


The most interesting as well as pleasant thing to sv 
about the Metropolitan Opera season which closes tonight 
is that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has succeeded in adding to his 
repertory three works of enduring value, these works he- 
ing, in the order of their first performance. Liszt’s “St. 
Elizabeth.” Rimskv-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or.” and Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis.” The right thing it certainly 
was to stage Cadman’s opera with its composite portrait, 
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musical as well as dramatic, of the life and art of white 
Californians and Oklahoma Indians. At last the Metro- 
politan has a novelty of American origin which ig worth 
preserving for future seasons. The praise of. “Shanewis” 
has been sung with unprecedented unanimity. It will en- 
courage Cadman to renewed efforts. ; 

Another consoling thought in connection with 
“Shanewis” is that Cadman and his friends did not 
herald it in advance as “the” great American opera 
and that the composer even now does not consider 
it so in spite of all the pleasant things that have 
been said and printed about it. Cadman intends to 
use the experience he has gained as a stepping 
stone to higher operatic achievements, and the suc- 
cessor to “Shanewis” is sure to be singable, melodi- 
ous and dramatically closer knit than this firstling 
opus for the lyric stage. 


Variationettes 


Fannie Hurst goes Beethoven and his “Moonlight” 
sonata one better. She has just published her new 
book called “Gaslight Sonatas.” 

RRR 

From a Salina, Kan., newspaper of recent date: 

i . v* . . 
Alice Nielsen and party are occupying the bridal 
suite at the Hotel Lamer.” 

RRR 

Leginska’s playing of the Rubinstein D minor 
piano concerto with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra recently moved Nate Salsbury, who conducts a 
column entitled “Postscripts,” in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, to burst into rhyme as follows: 

LEGINSKA. 
And still she played, and still we are not hep 
How one small frame can bottle all that pep. 
RnRne 

The revered New York Herald speaks of “Ruth 
Goodwin, said to be an actress and swimmer.” Has 
the Herald ever heard of Caruso, said to be a tenor 
and croquet player? 

nme, 

A Philip Hale is one who has the ability to write 
as fascinating a historical review of “Le Prophéte” 
as the famous Boston scribe gave us in his weekly 
Herald page of April 14, 1918. 

Rrne 

Says Moses Boguslawski, in a Kansas City com- 
munication (April 13) to us: 

“A young lady pupil informed me that a very dear 
friend of hers was obliged to give up a pianistic 
career, because she contracted diabetes while study- 
ing Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto, Do you sup- 
pose that one might get meningitis from studying 
Hofmann’s ‘Chromaticon?’ ” 

RRR 

Charles L. Wagner, the manager, received the 
attached recently: 

Meyersdale, Pa., April 3, 1918. 

Dear Sir some time ago I wrote you a letter asking if 
you would like to learn me to be an actress. Now please 
answer and let me know if you will I Just love to learn 
for actress. I am eighteen years old, 

Your 
Miss Jennie VITIELLO 

Meyersdale Pa 
; R. D. #1. 

Mr. Wagner replied: 

April 16, 1918. 
My dear Miss: 
I have received both your letters. 
| am not interested in making actresses 
There are too many of them already 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CnHarites L 
Rene 

Paganini (7-5) won at Havre de Grace, Md., on 
April 19, and next day Scarpia (141-20) came home 
in front at the same track. 

nee, 


WAGNER 


Toscha Seidel 
Won't be idle. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
ae ven 

Many of the critics who decry Liszt’s music be 
cause it doesn’t sound like Beethoven, would, if they 
were literary critics, condemn Byron because his 
poetry doesn’t resemble that.of Milton. One can 
imagine the great Magyar yAiding in the Elysian 
Musicat Courter the quoted opinions of some of 
his critics and smiling sardonically at their shrillings 
These commen scolds are disappearing rapidly but 
Liszt remains with us. It is difficult to prove to the 
populace that he is a charlatan and that his music 
is blatant as long as multitudes continue to derive 
pleasure from “Les Préludes,” the third “Liebes- 
traum,” the second Hungarian rhapsody, the FE flat 
piano concerto, the “Rigoletto” paraphrase, the 
“Campanella,” D flat etude, and imperishable Schu- 
bert transcriptions. 
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KORRECTING KULTUR 


According to the New York Tribune a certain 
German professor, by name Heinrich Schenker, has 
prefaced Beethoven’s C minor sonata with the subtle 
analysis which we reproduce herewith: 

“Let the German nation, which is the most capable in 
the universe, and which is more richly endowed with tal- 
ents and abilities than even the Greeks and Romans, ascend 
the steps of the throne; and let the German nation persist 
until the inferior nations understand its greatness and 
learn to appreciate it with gratitude!” is 

Only the Germans are great and possess no faults. The 
French, the English, Italians, Russians and Americans have 
nothing but faults, according to Professor Schenker, 

Of the French he says that “they are deprived of all 
sincerity, of intelligence, of culture, fond to exaggera- 
tion of vague and meaningless phrases, who indulge in 

4 ” 
degenerate practices, and are most narrow-minded. 

As to the English, he says that their love for sports has 
deprived them completely of the religious sense, manners, 
artistic tastes and scientific spirit. “In spite of Shakes- 
peare, Carlyle, Byron and some others, the English people 
are contemptible.” ay ; 

The Italian, in the German's opinion, “is a bandit, a 
hoaster, faithless, who has taken the motto of. sacred ego- 
tism from the brigands, without inheriting their chivalrous 
character.” ; ; 

Of all, however, he finds for the Americans the most 
insulting names: “A crowd of storekeepers without Kul- 
tur, whose mind can not be excited except by the coarsest 
buffoonery. The country often boasted of unlimited possi- 
bilities, but in reality it is the tountry of most restricted 
possibilities, the country where the basest commercialism 
exclusively reigns and is accompanied by lack of Kultur, 
which results in impersonality, irreligion, laziness and the 
lack of the logical sense of which Wilson, Eliot and others 
have given proof. In a word, that country where 
the ideas of Kultur and humanity are as remote from their 
true sense as whiskey is remote from the nectar of the 
Olympian gods.” 

There are three sonatas in C minor by Beethoven. 
lhe Foreign Press Bureau of the Tribune does not 
indicate which of the C minor sonatas is meant. We 
shall of course give Professor Schenker the benefit 
of the doubt and credit him with a knowledge which 
the Tribune correspondent’s report does not show. 
lhe excerpt from the professor’s preface which is 
reprinted here in small type is taken from the 


‘Tribune and has no bearing whatsoever on any 


sonata. How shall we answer it? 

Is it better to prove by the soundest logic of the 
French writers that France is incomparably greater 
in intellectual light than Germany is? Or shall we 
treat it with that smile of indifference with which 
the English have always greeted German pomposity ? 
Perhaps it is better to be serious for a while and 
delve a little into subjects more remote than usual 
from newspaper paragraphs. We will be as concise 
as possible with a subject more worthy of an im- 
mense volume than a brief column in the Musicar 
COouRIER. 

When Professor Schenker says “the German na- 
tion,” “the French,” “the English,” “the Italians,” 
“the Americans,” he is speaking politically. It is the 
custom for superficial writers to group mankind into 
political divisions. That is convenient and _ best 
suited to the purposes of commerce and war, but 
altogether inadequate for the classification of talent 
and genius. We must forget the artificial demarca- 
tions of political boundaries and think only of races. 
There are many persons who have a vague sense 
that all great art is international. Let us go further 
in that direction. 

Long ages ago, beyond our ken, certain tribes or 
groups of mankind acquired peculiar physical and 
mental traits that differentiated them-one from the 
other. We cannot stop to explain details now. Let 
it suffice to say that the natives of Asia had round 
skulls, and the natives of Europe and Africa long 
skulls. From the dawn of history to the present 
day the long skulled negroes of Africa have been a 
stationary race without arts or laws or letters. The 
negroes that advance to civilization and education 
have a plentiful strain of the white race in them. 
We need not stop to look for proof of this statement 
at present. In Europe there were two branches of 
the long skulled race. The real European is the 
Scandinavian, a race of big men and women with 
blue eves and the lightest blond hair. They are the 
true Nordic race in its purity. In southern Europe, 
though possibly of south Asiatic origin in very re- 
mote times, was the Mediterranean type—a long 
skulled man of moderately slender body with dark 
hair and eyes. , 

Asia furnished the Semitic races of which the 
two great branches were the Arabians and the 
Hebrews. Asia also is the mother of the Mongo- 
lians with straight black hair and almond eyes. 
There was another race of round skulls originally 
from the tablelands of central Asia. a race that is 
neither Semitic nor Mongolian. This race migrated 
toward the west and is called for convenience sake 
the Alpine race. 

So much for an absurdly brief review of our 
ancient ancestors. Let us now study for a few 
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moments the mixtures of these races. The Medi- 
terranean race is believed by Madison Grant to have 
been the great race in Egypt that was subdued by 
the Persians. The men and women of that race 
were not nearly as large as the Nordics or the 
Alpines. They kept moving along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, through Italy, Spain, France. and 
across the narrow sea into England and Ireland. 
The Nordic races emigrated south and east, reach- 
ing ancient India, Greece and Italy. Wherever the 
blue, green, or gray eye and the blonde, auburn, 
red, or chestnut hair is found we can see the traces 
of the Nordic race, no matter whether the possessor 
of them is French, German, Hebrew, English or 
American, The Mongolians are the Chinese and 
the Japanese, the first of which nations reached an 
advanced state of ordered civilization many cen- 
turies ago, and the second of which has shown an 
extraordinary capability for development and ad- 
vancement within the past fifty years or so. The 
only division of the Mongolian race that is prac- 
tically stationary is the American so-called Indian. 

The Alpine race, or more properly the ancient 
Turkestan race, moved west across central Europe. 

Of the extraordinary achievements of the Semitic 
race it is time to speak. That race has given the 
world two of its greatest religions and has produced 
scientists, artists, and writers by the thousand. We 
cannot speak our own language for a day without 
employing many words of Arabian origin. The 
Semitic race of itself has failed only in not pro- 
ducing a great philosopher. But Spinoza, though 
more mathematical than philosophical, is great 
enough to prove the capability of the Hebrew mind 
for subjects alien to its nature. 

The ancient Greeks, who gave Greece the reputa- 
tion the modern Greeks trade on, were undoubtedly 
largely composed of Nordics with a plentiful supply 
of Mediterraneans. The northerns soon disap- 
peared in that warm southern clime. The great 
men of ancient Rome were also compounded of 
Nordics and Mediterraneans. We know that Julius 
Caesar had red hair. Rome fell because the great 
race died out and left the country to be populated 
by the slaves they had imported to do their labor. 
‘Traces of the Nordic race are still to be found in 
northern Italy. Michael Angelo had a gray-green 
eye, for instance. Modern France, at a rough esti- 
mate—for none of these statements pretends to 
scientific exactness—has round skulls and long skulls 
in about equal proportions. Many Frenchmen, 
Joffre for example, are of the Nordic race. Viviani, 
who accompanied Joffre to America, is a Mediter- 
ranean. England has two races only—the Nordic 
and the Mediterranean. Politically the British Isles 
have been peopled by half a dozen nationalities, but 
actually they have but two races, and they are both 
long skulled. The climate of England is favorable 
alike to the northern Nordic and the southern Medi- 
terranean. Separated from the rest of Europe by 
the sea they became a united nation hundreds of 
years before the continental nations settled down to 
unity. Germany was first peopled by the Nordics. 
The real German—Teuton—is a Nordic. He has 
the large frame, the blue eye and the blond hair. 
The pity is that that magnificent race could not 
have become and remained dominant in Germany. 
It is the Teutonic race that has produced the great 
men of Germany. But wars and emigration have 
reduced the Nordic-Teutonic element to inferior 
proportions. Numerically the Alpine race is the 
strongest in Germany today. That race has the flat 
back head, the limited brow, the big face, the heavy 
lip, the thick feet, the coarse hands of the pure 
Prussian, the stationary race, the copartners of the 
pure negroes of Africa. What improvement the 
Prussian has made has been from the greater or 
less amount of Teutonic blood in his descendants’ 
veins. By sheer brute force he has become dominant 
in Germany. He has no language except what he 
has learned from his vastly intellectual superiors, 
the Teutons, but he has had an influence for bad 
on the higher race he hold in subjection. None of 
the glory of the Teutonic race belongs to him, how- 
ever. The blue-eyed Goethe was no Prussian; nor 
was Schiller. Not one of the great composers of Ger- 
many was a Prussian. How would the Saxons, 
Bach and Handel, like to have been classified as 
Prussians? Beethoven’s grandfather came from 
Antwerp and gave the greatest symphonist a Dutch 
name. Haydn was of Slavonic extraction. The 
slender little Mozart with the big head was the 
antithesis of a Prussian. And Schumann, Weber, 
Waener, Strauss—not a Prussian among them. 
Leibnitz the philosopher was born in Leipsic: Kant 
was of Scotch descent: Fichte was a pure Nordic of 
Swedish extraction; Schonenhauer was a Teuton, 
not an Alnine ; Hegel came from Stuttgart : Niebuhr, 
the historian, was born in Conenhagen ; Treitschke, 
the lecturer on history, who has had so much in- 
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fluence on modern thought, comes from Dresden. 


’ Kepler, the great astronomer, came from Wurtem- 


berg. The Prussians have done nothing for the 
intellectual advancement of Germany. Their ideal 
is fighting and force. They have been in power 
long enough to establish a system of education that 
has given all Germans a more or less distorted 
opinion of their importance, but when all the hum- 
bug and pretense is stripped away the greatness of 
the Teutonic race remains and the low mentality of 
the brutal Prussian is revealed. The Hebrew race 
has given Germany its finest lyrical poet, Heine and 
one at least of its greatest composers, Mendelssohn. 

How absurd it is to divide by a political line 


-Saint-Saéns and Bizet from Mendelssohn, Meyer- 


beer, Goldmark and Bruch, Of course those great 
Hebrew musicians are in sympathy with the political 
divisions to which they belong, but no Professor 
Schenker is justified in calling a German Jew 
greater than a French Jew or an English Jew. Yet 
that is what he has done in saying that the German 
nation is superior to other nations. The Alpine 
Prussian in Germany is not superior to the Prussian 
butcher and beer wagon driver in America. The 
Teuton of Germany is capable in proper environ- 
ment of doing as great work as has ever been ac- 
complished by human genius. Shakespeare, with 
his hazel eye and chestnut hair, a perfect blend of 
the Nordic and Mediterranean types may differ in 
temperament from a German of pure Nordic ex- 
traction or with a slight strain of the Alpine in him, 
but no man but a thorough going Prussian or a 
full blooded Zulu would consider Shakespeare of an 
inferior type. Professor Schenker of course does 
not call Shakespeare inferior toa German. It would 
be of no consequence if he had done so. But he says 
that the identical race that produced a Shakespeare 
has been made inferior by sports. He is evidently 
ignorant of the simple fact known to all students of 
anthropology—or shall we say, physiology—that the 
forms of noses, the shape of skull, the texture of 
hair, the color of eye, are remarkably persistent 
throughout the ages. Free nations are not changed 
in a day by their sports or occupations. The captive 
Hebrews said they could not sing the songs of Zion 
in Babylon, and the civilization of the world today 
is saying that the true spirit of the music loving, 
romantic Teuton is held in bondage by the hard 
and unimaginative Prussian. The spirited and long 
suffering soldiers of France, sturdy John Bull and 
the vigorous and indomitable Uncle Sam have de- 
cided that the Prussian must retire. So be it. Then 
may the glorious Germany of the past begin anew 
to produce the great men to rank with the poets 
and philosophers of England, the architects and ar- 
tists of Italy and France. The wonderful organiza- 
tion of which Germany boasts is only possible in a 
nation that has had its individuality repressed. 
Pharaoh had a marvelous organization of slaves to 
build his pyramids, but the great men of Athens 
were free. Is it a matter of pride to a Prussianized 
German to know that he is only exploiting the dis- 
coveries of others? His famous optical glass which 
he has advertised as Jena glass was discovered by 
the French chemist Grimaud forty years before the 
Prussian government subsidized a German maker 
of it; Germany’s aniline dye is a discovery of Sir 
W. H. Perkin; smokeless powder is a French in- 
vention ; America has given Germany the telegraph, 
the Krupp gun, the submarine; England gave the 
steam engine and the railway; the Scotchman Bell 
invented the telephone ; the airplane is partly French 
and partly American, but not at all German; and 
Germany at the height of her scientific development 
had to let an Italian Marconi invent the wireless 
telegraphy, which the Prussians have used so in- 
defatigably; now the Prussian military organiza- 
tion is copying the British tank. What did the real 
Germans do? They made the world’s best music, 
and a Prussianized Professor Schenker has pre- 
sented humanity with the most remarkable preface 
to a sonata that was ever written. Wonderful are 
the ways of Kultur! We give Germany full credit 
for making the most of all inventions she could find 
in any part of the world, but we cannot believe that 
Germany proves her superiority by imitating other 
nations and inventing nothing original herself. 
China had moveable blocks for printing the Chinese 
characters long before Gutenberg introduced print- 
ing to Europe. All possible honor to Gutenberg ; 
but he did not invent printing. 

We feel it our duty to say that we have no desire 
to wound the feelings of negroes and we apologize 
for classifying them with Prussians. We know that 
Coleridge Taylor was half negro and half English 
and we are aware that Alexandre Dumas had negro 
blood in his veins. Every negro who reads this essay 
has a certain amount of white strain in him. We 
refer only to the pure native African. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
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Just to resume that circus story for a minute, the musical 
side of it has to do with the iatroduction into Furope of 
real American ragtime and especially of the Sousa marches. 
The circus bands played them everywhere and they went 
like hot cakes, as the saying is. A popular song in vogue 
just then was “She Was Bred in Old Kentucky,” and one 
of the duties of Friend Bauer was to explain to the foreign 
press men, who had mastered enough English to know 
“bread,” that the particular young Southern lady in ques- 
tion was “bred” in the Blue Grass State and not, as their 
puzzled brains imagined, a product of the bake oven. 

* * 


Speaking of old time songs and the circus, what queer 
tricks memory plays somctimes. It must be a goud quarter 
of a century now since a crowd of us boys went to a one- 
ring circus which visited a spare lot in the little Massa- 
chusetts town where the Bystander was “born and riz,” 
as they say in New England, and spent an extra dime 
after the show to stay for the alleged “concert.” The 
popular song of that summer was “My Mother Was a 
Lady,” and one of the circus ladies sang a parody on it 
at the concert. Now tunes stick to me easily, so it does 
not surprise to remember the melody of the song; but 
the words of the parody’s refrain I never heard before 
or since, so why they should still linger in my head is 
more than I can imagine. Here they are, however: 


My mother was a iady _ 
But that don’t cut no ice, 

I'll dance the hootchy-kootchy 
If you'll put up the price! 


Refined, wasn’t it? 

*_ * * * 

It must have been at about that same period that the 
Boston Sunday Herald, in those days the weekly diversion 
of most respectable New England households, used to print 
a music supplement each week, which was rather apt to 
be more supplement than music. Now every one of those 
supplements passed into oblivion years and years ago as 
far as I am concerned—except one; and the puzzle again 
is, why in the name of anything or everything should the 
words and music of that particular one have stayed with 
me all this time? Yet there they are, as fresh as the very 
first Sunday morning when I sat down with the new sup- 
plement to “try it over on your piano.” 

Oh, Mr. Hitchin! Oh, Mr. Hitchin! 

Won’t you come and sit awhile 

Within our little kitchen? 

Mother dear is out, sir, 

So is Brother Jack, 

But I will entertain you FS 
Till mamma comes back. 

I’m afraid the Bystander’s taste was not strictly for the 
classics in those days. 
* * * * * 

Seeing Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct again last week re- 
newed memories of half a dozen years ago, when I saw 
a lot of his work as conductor in Europe. In fact, the 
Bystander was present at the very first public concert 
which Gabrilowitsch led. Not long after that, spending 
a Sunday afternoon at the Leschetizky home in Vienna, 
I spoke to the venerable professor—now, alas, passed on— 
of Gabrilowitsch’s apparent intention to desert the field 
in which he had won so much fame for himself, to become 
a conductor. The old gentleman was quite indignant at 
the idea of the pupil who had done him so much credit 
deserting his instrument. a 

“What’s the use,” he demanded, “of spoiling a fine 
pianist just to make'a conductor? It takes brains to be 
a pianist, but anybody can conduct! I used to conduct 
myself at the Imperial Opera in Petersburg! Why, any- 
body can stand up and wave a stick around, but it re- 
quires intelligence to play the piano as well as Gabrilowitsch 
does !” eS ae 
Of course we know now that Gabrilowitsch never had 
any intention of abandoning his piano and that he has 
simply proved it is possible for a musician to be at the 
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top in two branches of his profession; but the honest in- 
aignation of trofessor Lescnetizky, expressed in his char- 
acteristically brisk and brusque way, was very amusing at 
the time. : 

‘+ oe 8 

I was reading the biography of a distinguished artist 
the other day, sent out by one of the passionate press 
agents, and in it there occurred this phrase: “Under the 
leadership of a coatery of millionaires.” Now, that may 
not be the right way to spell coterie, but it reminded me 
of a delightful story of Oscar Wilde. 

One evening Wilde was seated in a London club en- 
gaged in conversation with some friends when one of the 
most celebrated English actors of the day came into the 
room with several friends in his train. 

“Ah,” said one of the men who was talking with Wilde, 
“here comes So-and-so, surrounded by his coterie.” 

“Yes,” commented Wilde on the instant; “also by his 
pantry and his vestry.” 

* * * * * 

It was the Sunday American a week or two ago that 
had this caption in its picture section: “Galli-Curci con- 
siders this the best portrait ever taken of this prima 
donna,” with a splendid photograph over it—only, unfor- 
tunately, the photograph was of Anna Pavlowa. Those 
things happen every once in a while. A few weeks ago 
the sedate and usually accurate New York Times, in its 
magazine section, had an article on the leaders of the 
German political parties of today with several portraits, 
including one which was reputed to be that of Friederich 
Haase, leader of the socialist forces. It was, indeed, a 
portrait of Friederich Haase, but of the famous comedian 
of the same name who has been dead these many years. 

When poor Luca Botta passed untimely away, a Chicago 
“musical journal” printed a portrait in memoriam with 
Botta’s name under it. As a matter of fact the portrait 
was that of one of Botta’s colleagues at the Metropolitan 
—de Luca, if | remember right. 

* *+ *& * 


Rudolph Ganz rarely meets the Bystander without fur- 
nishing him with some material for the column. One 
of his latest remarks was an impromptu. We were chat- 
ting about the action of the New York Philharmonic in 
omitting the works of all contemporary enemy composers 
from their programs. “Why bother about that?’ said 
Mr. Ganz. “As a matter of fact, the dead German and 
Austrian composers are the only living ones; the living 
ones are all dead.” 

And Rudolph comes very close to being correct. 

es ee ¢ 8 


This story is not new and has naught to do with music, 
but with her sister art, poetry. I tried it on a friend the 
other day and found that it was unknown despite its age, 
so there may be one or two Bystander readers who have 
missed it hitherto. Well, then—— 

Once upon a time there was a young lady and there 
was a young gentleman. And the young lady was very 
anxious to make the young gentleman think that she pos- 
sessed a knowledge of things like poetry, music and paint- 
ing which she did not possess; the same was true of the 
young gentleman as regards the young lady, 

So one evening the young lady said to the young gentle- 
man, “Oh, don’t you adore Shelley and Keats?” 

And the young gentleman replied to the young lady, 
“Oh, I just love Shelley! But what are keats ?” 

cs 6 

I see they have captured my good friend Frank Warren 
finally and induced him to turn to professional advantage 
those talents for the humorous and witty which he has put 
to such good use in preparing the annual entertainment for 
the exclusive Ten Nights Club the last three or four sea- 
sons. He is now a real lyricist, officially acknowledged on 
the front cover, and I expect he will descend to doing lyrics 
for a comic opera before he gets through. His first public 
offense is the words for a song called “Indianola.” The 
lyric is all right, but the title of the song sounds like a pro- 
hibition drink—and it’s hard to figure Frank writing words 
for anything like that. 

Byron HAcet. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Toscha Seidel (Violin Recital) 
Herald 


He is seventeen years old. 


Tribune 
. » + A boy of eighteen made 
his bow 


to an American audi- 
ence. : ‘ 
American Times 
He is only eighteen years old. A youth not yet eighteen. . . . 
World Evening Sun 


Geraldine Farrar (Sells Bonds) 


Tribune 

The young man (D. W. Moore) 
edged his way to a place below 
the little white platform. . + 
“T’ll buy a $1,000 bond if you Il 
sin in,” said he. “Righto! 
said Miss Farrar. “Come right 
up.” There was no way to go 
around, for the crowd was 
packed tight around the little 
theatre, so Miss Farrar put 
down her tiny Pekinese and 
gave the young man a hand 
“over the top.” 


Sun 
Then the prima donna an- 
nounced that she’d help any 


man intending to buy a bond 
right over the top with her own 
hands. The “top” was the three 
feet high barricade between the 
theatre and the terrace, and so 
many imploring palms were 
stretched out to Miss Farrar 
that it looked as if the whole 
immense throng was a_ school 
and they were all trying to say 
something to teacher. The diva 
hoisted a few male heavyweights 
over the top, when a gallant 
cavalier from the South, f Ww. 
Moore of South Carolina, leaped 
up afl by himself, stating that 
he would scorn to let the lady 
help him, but wouldn’t she please 
sing that right pretty patriotic 
song once more? 


Italian Benefit (Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
The gala concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last night 
in aid of the Italian soldiers’ 
families residing in the United 
States netted nearly $18,000. 
Times 
A considerable fraction of the 
4,000 who got in at last had 
stood for eight hours when the 
great concert . . finally came 
to a close at midnight. 


Mayo Wadler 
Evening Sun 


ayo Wadler, the young Amer- 
ied violinist, who was heard 


once before this season, and not 
without satisfaction, gave a sec- 
ond recital. 


World 
The concert . . . netted near- 
ly $17,000. 


Evening World 
Some of the eager ones began 
assembling as early as nine 
o'clock in the morning. 


(Violin Recital) 


Times oa 
Mayo Wadler, a young violin- 


ist of serious aim and foreign 
schooling under Willy Hess, 
made his 


This newest sensation among 
fiddlers is of the age of Heifetz, 
eighteen. 

Evening World 

Toscha Seidel, another eigh- 

teen-year-old Russian violinist. 
Evening Post 

He has not sufficiently learned 

the value of repose and contrast, 


Evening Sun 
_He makes errors, 
tions, slips. 


exaggera- 


World 
The outstanding feature of 
Seidel’s performance yesterday 
was his wonderful bowing. 
Tribune 
Mr.. Seidel was perhaps per- 
fectly effective in Sarasate’s 
gypsy airs. 


Evening Mail 
But Seidel did not achieve his 
full triumph until the closing 
number on the program, “Gypsy 
Airs,” by Sarasate. 
or 
Nor was his playing yesterday 
shown to the advantage possible 
had his pianoforte accompani- 
ments been less heavy and musi- 
cally dry. 


Toscha, seventeen years old at 
most. ...* 
Globe 
Toscha Seidel, late of Odessa, 
aged seventeen, has faced an 
American audience. 
World 
He played his entire program 
with superlative artistic under- 
standing and a restraint excep- 
tional in one of his years. 
American 
He is already absolute master 
of the instrument. 


Sun 
It (bowing) needs very much 
polishing before the style can 
attain balance and dignity, 
Herald 
The best playing of the after- 
noon came in the canzonetta 
movement of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto. 
American 
In the Vitali-Charlier chaconne 
he was at his best, perhaps. 


Evening Mail 
A material contribution to Sei 
del’s triumph was the discreet, 
sympathetic and highly intelligent 
accompaniment by Richard Hage- 
man on the piano. 


“Shanewis” (Metropolitan) 


Sun 
The opera was again received 
with favor. 


Evening World 
Mr. Cadman’s “Shanewis’ 
gains 
worth. 


new apreciation of its 


American 
The applause at the close 
hardly can be described as en- 
thusiastic, 
American 
(See above) 


I SEE THAT — 


The name of David Bispham’s son has been added to the 
tablet over the Old Victoria Theatre in London. 

J. Fred Wolle tells his Bach Choir, “United we sing, divided 
we squall.” 

Riccardo Stracciari is to appear at the Biltmore Musicales 
next season, 

Rudolph Ganz declares interviews are to refute and contra- 
dict misquoted statements. 

Caruso shouted “Buy Bonds” during curtain calls at his 
fiftieth and last New York operatic appearance of the 
season, 

Within twelve days, Florence Macbeth sang in Texas, Ohio 
and Massachusetts. 

Lydia Locke has a fresh big fish story. 

Oliver Denton will play Mana Zucca’s “Poeme Heroique.” 

Richard Hageman played Farrar’s accompaniments when 
she sang at the New York Library for the aid of the 
Liberty Loan. 

Clarinda Martin sang at Elmira College. 

Louis Koemmenich selected a novel program for the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club concert. 

Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan will sing in Bay 
City, Mich., under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 

Rosalie Miller has been very busy during April. 

Marjorie Church will give a recital next Monday evening. 

Bands of the Allies gave a great concert in Milan. 

St. Louis will give civic honors to music. 

Lillian A, Underhill is suing for $250,000 because of loss of 
voice. 

Carmpanini will not conduct next season. 

Schumann-Heink is under the management of 
States Government. 

Newark’s festival takes place next week. 

Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
closed Cleveland’s symphonic course. 

Music publishers held an interesting dinner in Boston, 

The New York Philharmonic is not to disband. 

The biennial Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held 
at Hot Springs, Ark., April 30 to May 8, 

Alexander Bremer, president of the Musical Protective 
Union, has been impeached. 

Birdice Blye is a pupil of Anton Rubinstein, 

A resolution has been introduced in Washington to 
make “The Star Spangled Banner” the national 
anthem. 

Alberto Jonas has been ill. 

Eugen Ysaye has been appointed permanent conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Because she always “sells out” Aeolian Hall, 
Jordan will give her next recital in Carnegie. 

Florence Hinkle tells of the “musical healer.” 
The Cherniavskys are en route for South Africa. 
Max Rosen has four Philharmonic dates already booked 
for next season, 

New York Athletic Club has vindicated 
Ruysdael of the charge of pro-Germanism. 
The American Friends of Musicians in France have 

gathered the sum of $10,000, 

Frank Patterson is surprised and delighted with the 
study of music as conducted in the Oakland (Cal.) 
schools, 

Geraldine Farrar sold Liberty Bonds from the steps of 
the New York Public Library, 

Lila Robeson will sing her seventh season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company next year. 

Sue Harvard has been re-engaged as soloist at the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

Gilbert Gabriel, Robert Gilbert Welsh, Paul Morris 
and Sigmund Spaeth are New York music critics doing 
war work for the Government. 

New York has been hearing Mana Zucca’s compositions a 
great deal. 

Alphonse Essautier, assistant to William Guard, of the 
Metropolitan, has been attached to the French High 
Commission. 

Claudia Muzio will sing at Ravinia Park this summer. 

The Bracale Opera Company opened its season at Ponce, 
Porto Rico, with “Aida.” 

Frank T. Baird is dead. 

Henry Weldon is under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 

Mrs. Herman Sandby’s five act drama, “The Barefoot 
Boy,” deals with the life of Hans Christian Andersen. 

Nebraska music teachers held an important convention. 

Lee Pattison thinks it would be a good thing if pianists 
would leave Bach’s organ works alone and study his 
pieces for the clavichord. 

Pitts Sanborn likes excitement. 

The Metropolitan closed its season last Saturday, and this 
week is playing in Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis Rogers are at the service of the 
Y. M. C. A, for the duration of the war. 

Maud Powell is to make a circuit of the army cantonments. 

John Powell believes English to be better adapted for 
operatic expression than any other language. 

The five weeks of the Beecham opera season drew record 
houses at each performance. 

Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis spoke at the monthly meeting of 
the National Round Table. 

Mrs. Harry N. Fuller, of Tientsin, China, has come to 
America for six months’ study with Mrs, Frederic 
Snyder. : 

Clarence Eddy has completed a six weeks’ tour. 

The New York Military Band will give thirty concerts at 
Columbia University this summer. 

Cecil Fanning has raised $3,200 to entertain soldiers. 

Arthur Alexander is returning to New York. 

Arthur Middleton has one fault—modesty. 

San Francisco Municipal Orchestra leader has been dis- 
missed as afi enemy alien. 

Manager Lawrence Lambert is in town. 

The Metropolitan will have no enemy aliens on its roster 
next season. 

Abraham Frankel has been promoted to master signal elec- 
trician. H. R. F. 


the United 


Mary 


The Basil 








CINCINNATI SECURES YSAYE 


Continued from page 5.) 
my efforts will be bent not only to uphold the traditions 
which make of the Cincinnati orchestra one of the first of 
this country, but | will also use all my power and ail my 
work to exalt the enthusiasm of the musicians and to make 
of Cincinnati the real musical center of the United States. 

Let me still tell you that, if with only a few rehearsals, 
| have been able to give to the orchestra this artistic ex- 
pression of which the press has spoken so eloquently, it 
was merely because the ambient atmosphere had created 
between the public, the orchestra and myself an intimate 
communion, and this alone will permit the creation of 
those movements which put men above the materiality of 
life, This is one of the reasons why | should like to 
1waken in the bottom of the soul of the people generally 
the same spirit and degree of comprehension, in order 
that this spirit would create all over the city an atmosphere 
of sympathy for music. Thus we would have a whole 
city devoted to this art, 

lo attain this aim | will need the help of every one, 
and 1 feel confident that those who have so generously 
contributed for years to make possible the existence of such 
wonderful thing as the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and the May festivals of Cincinnati will understand my 
views on the subject of educating the people toward music, 
uid that they will be with me in this task, which I con- 
sider one of the noblest that can be performed by an 
artist 

As an exile of my poor country, sacked, ruined and 
till under the iron heel of the criminal barbarians, I have 
found here in Cincinnati some solace to my grief, because 
| feel that the welcome which was extended to me was 
not only extended to the musician, but also to the Belgian, 
uid this will forever remain one of my dearest remem- 


brances,” 


Galli-Curci at Symphony Concert 

lhe first appearance of Galli-Curci in Cincinnati was 
the extraordinary attraction of the fourteenth concert of 
the season by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in 
mery Auditorium, Friday afternoon, April 19. The pro 
wram of the concert was itself more or less nondescript, 
except for the “Rhenish” symphony of Schumann, but the 
superlative beauty of Ysaye’s readings and the keen antici- 
pation of Galli-Curci’s singing were the factors which de- 
termined the audience in advance. The seats were sold 
out early in the week, and an ovrflow audience was on 
hand, Many stood waiting in the lobby of Emery Audi- 
torium in the hope of meeting with some one who found 
it impossible to use the tickets and desired to dispose of 
them. But none were offered, 

Ysaye’s performance of the Schumann symphony was 
one of great satisfaction, The orchestra played it beauti- 
fully. The orchestral novelty of the concert was a fan- 
asie founded on a Walloon folk melody, by Theophile 
Ysaye, the late brother of the conductor, It is much more 
elaborate than its simple theme suggests, and reveals the 
composer as an extremely facile master of orchestration. 
The orchestra gave it a splendid performance, and Ysaye 
was visibly pleased with the result. The “Phedre” over- 
ture of Massenet, and the “L’Arlesienne” suite No, 1 of 
Bizet were the other orchestral numbers, 

[hough Ysaye’s performance was of ranking quality and 
the orchestra in its finest mood, the chief interest centered 
in the local debut of the much heralded Galli-Curci. Her 
first song was the “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé,” which she 
sang with velvetlike smoothness of voice and a wonderful 
flexibility and beauty of nuance most alluring. In her sec- 
ond appearance she sang the “Shadow Song,” from “Di- 
norah,” It is no longer a question of how she sings, or 
of what she sings; it is enough that she sings. Enthusi- 
asm waxed warm, and she was most gracious in her re- 
ponse to several encores, the first of which was Grieg’s 
‘The Swan.” The two others were beautifully rendered. 

rhe concert was repeated on Saturday evening. As all 
seats for this concert also had been sold out long in ad- 
vance of the prima donna’s coming, she was greeted by one 
of the largest Saturday evening audiences that the Emery 
Auditorium has ever held, 

May Festival Auction Sale Brings Record Prices 


In a patriotic speech, which eloquently signalized the pur- 
pose of the Cincinnati May Festival Association in giving 
the festival this year, Lawrence Maxwell, president of the 
association, opened the sale for choice seats Thursday 
morning in the Sinton Hotel, The sale was delayed a 
few minutes in order to await Mr. Maxwell’s coming. 
He was on his way home from Washington, and the train 
was late. But he telegraphed ahead that he was breaking 
speed records and would make part of the way by auto- 
mobile from Chillicothe. When he reached the hall he was 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE MEDAL PRESENTED 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY BY ALL THE 4 
ING, APRIL 19, AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


The presentation was made after Caruso’s farewell appearance of the season in “L’Elisir d’Amore, 
The medal, in gold, is struck in commemoration of the completion of Gatti-Casazza’s twen- = 


making the presentation speech. 


tieth year as an operatic impresario, and the inscription on the reverse 
to Commendatore Gatti-Casazza on the twentieth anniversary of his directorate. 
New York, April, 1918.” 
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given a loud ovation. It was a demonstration on the part 
of the large number of buyers present in recognition of 
his service in behalf of the festival and his indomitable 
will and force in overcoming all obstacles and maintain- 
ing the festivals on their high plane of excellence, For 
the first time in the history of the festival auction sales, 
the president of the organization made an address to the 
buyers. And what he said pertained less to music and 
prices, but more to wholehearted duty and patriotic spirit. 


He said: 

We are holding the twenty-third May Festival under unusual con- 
ditions, and they are not of our making. It has been suggested by 
some of our good friends that we ought to have postponed the fes 
tival. To when shall we postpone it? Until we get permission 
from the Kaiser? Shall we advertise to the world and to our boys 
at the front that Cincinnati is disheartened? Weak kneed people 
never won a war, or anything else. During the week of music we 
will refresh our souls, strengthen our courage and stimulate our 
patriotism. The themes are all noble. The immortal “St. Matthew 
Passion” of Bach, a cantata on Dante's divine poem, “and a new 
work by an American composer, a resident of Cincinnati, to a text 


prepared by Mr, Hodgkinson, a former resident of Cincinnati, a 
great achievement for American art and for Cincinnati. Shall the 
“Pilgrim's Progress’’ be given in Cincinnati or Berlin? We pro 


pose to give it first in Cincinnati, and later in Berlin, when the Stars 
and Stripes are floating over the Kaiser’s palace. 

Everything is ready. The chorus is ready after two years of 
preparation, the children’s chorus and the boys’ choir as well. 

The Kaiser drove Ysaye out of Belgium, but the great master 
has found a home in Cincinnati, a worthy successor to Theodore 
Thomas, In a recent letter, which I received from Mrs, Thomas, 
she wrote: “If the Meister were living, I know he would be heart 
and soul in this great war. He would organize a military band, 
and march at the head of Pershing’s army.” 


We are engaged in a work of charity as well as of art. The 
net proceeds of the festival will be given to the Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A. We hope to make it a substantial sum. The 


Government in recognition of our plan relieves us from the war 
tax on admissions. 

The vociferous applause which greeted the remarks was 
long and stirring. ‘Then H. E. Ezekiel, who has been con- 
ducting the auction sales since their beginning forty years 
ago, called for bids. There was a lively set-to among the 
subscribers for boxes, and when the clouds cleared it was 
found that Mr, Maxwell had set a new record for the 
premiums of the festival in having bid $1,000 for the first 
choice. Again there was applause as he stepped forward 
and selected his favorite box, No. 9. The highest previous 
bid was in the festival of 1910, when J. G. Schmidlapp bid 
$900. The second choice was equally as spirited, Mr. and 
Mrs. ag P, Taft also bidding $1,000, and selecting 
box No. L. A, Ault bid in the next two boxes at $500 
for rate pa Bes a total premium of his choice $1,000, 
selecting ‘Nos. 5 and 7. Eugen Ysaye, who will conduct the 
festival concerts, was the next successful bidder, offering 
$150 for box No. 8 Maurice J. Freiberg and Sidney Pritz 
took the next choice, selecting box No, 3 at a premium of 
$100. The first choice of the house was secured by Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, which paid $110, also getting second 
choice for $40. ‘John L. Shuff did the bidding for the 


club. 





TO GIULIO GATTI-CASAZA, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
ARTISTS OF THAT ORGANIZATION ON FRIDAY EVEN- ~ 


April 25, 1918 
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" the famous tenor himself 


reads as follows: “Offered by his artists and admirers 
La Scala, 1898-1908; Metropolitan, 1908-1918. 





The second day’s sale began Friday morning. The total 
amount of premium received in the two days was $11,- 
061.75. While the total was a little less than the last fes- 
tival brought, it was equal to the one of 1914, which, under 
the war conditions, is a remarkable showing. The average 
price this year was $10.64, which is higher than at the pre- 
vious festivals. RF. S 


METROPOLITAN TO CLEAN HOUSE 
(Continued from page 5.) 


MusicAL Courter afforded the Metropolitan manage- 
ment an opportunity to deny its accuracy and truth, but 
no denial was forthcoming, 

Comparatively few of the leading artists of the com- 
pany will be affected, owing to the fact that most of 
the German singers were released at the beginning of 
the season which ends this week in Boston. Among 
those who would seem to be liable to dismissal are Ar- 
tur Bodanzky, the conductor. He expressed his inten- 
tion of becoming an American citizen long before 
America entered the world war, and showed his sincer- 
ity by taking out his first papers. Frieda Hempel, the 
coloratura soprano, a month or two ago announced her 
engagement to W. B. Kahn, a well known New York 
business man and a native born American citizen. Miss 
Hempel’s marriage to Mr. Kahn, which it is reasonable 
to presume will take place in the near future, would 
make her automatically an American citizen and solve 
the problem for her. The status of Margaret Mat- 
zenauer is uncertain. The final decision in her hus- 
band’s appeal against the granting of a divorce, which 
was recommended for her by a referee a year or more 
ago, is still to be handed down by the Appellate Court, 
and as, in consequence of this, her marriage with the 
tenor, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, does not seem to have 
been dissolved legally, she appears in the eyes of the 
law to be still a citizen of Italy, her husband’s country. 
It is understood that Mme. Matzenauer, like Bodanzky, 
applied for American citizenship some time before 
America entered the war. 

Owing to the absence of the entire managerial and 
business staff in Boston, the Musicat Courter is unable 
to obtain in time for this issue the é¢xact figures as to 
the number of German and Austrian citizens in the 
chorus and orchestra of the Metropolitan, but there 
are a considerable number of them in both. It is to be 
presumed that the technical personnel of the house will 
also be freed from all enemy alien elements, and, if the 
house cleaning is to be thorough, there are one or two 
heads on the managerial and business staffs which are 
likely to be lopped off 
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(Continued from page 17.) 

op. 96, Dohnanyi’s quintet in C minor, op. 1, and selec- 
tions from Glazounoff, Rubinstein and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

The playing of this quartet is of an ennobling quality; 
sympathetic ensemble characterizes its work throughout, 
and gives proof at all times as to the unity of thought of 
the artists, In the opening number, Dvorak’s quartet, they 
at once won the hearts of the critical audience. The 
group which followed helped to intensify the admiration 
of the hearers toward the artists, and in, the closing num- 
ber, Dohnanyi’s quintet, in which Mrs, William Mason 
Bennett assisted at the piano, their work was so musi- 
cianly and artistic that the audience overwhelmed them 
with applause and praise. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21 





American Music Optimists 


In spite of the inclement wea.her of Sunday last, a 
good sized audience attended the third concert of the 
American Music Optimists, Mana Zucca, founder and 
——* which was held at the Hotel Marseilles, New 

ork. 

The program opened with an appropriate address de- 
livered by Captain Cole, of the United States Army, who 
was introduced by Miss Zucca, who also said that owing 
to being drafted, Joseph Zoeller, Jr., would be unable to 
appear as scheduled in the program. 

Florence Otis, soprano, sang three of Hallett Gilberté’s 
songs, “Spring Serenade,” “An Evening Song” and “Waltz 
Song.” The latter was given by request and was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Miss Otis mastered its difficulties 
with apparent ease and displayed a voice of unusual love- 
liness and clarity. As an encore, she was heard in Mr. 
Gilberté’s “Laughing Song” (manuscript), a unique, 
merry little number, with a succession of runs suggesting 
hearty laughter. The song is one that depends absolutely 
upon the skill of its interpreter and Miss Otis was thor- 
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oughly delightful in her delivery of it. Mr. Gilberté as- 
sisted at the piano and was obliged to acknowledge the 
audience’s plaudits of approval. 

_Mr. Gilberté also accompanied Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, baritone, in a group of his compositions, including : 
“Forever and a Day,” “You Is Jes as Sweet” and “Devi!'s 
Love Song.” Mr. Granville was thoroughly at home in 
these numbers and displayed a voice of good quality and 
range. 

Maximilian Pilzer, assisted by his sister, Dorothy Pilzer, 
at the piano, played an interesting group of his own com- 
positions. Mr. Pilzer is an artist of high standing, but on 
Sunday he also demonstrated the fact that his works are 
unusually worthy of being heard ve frequently. They 
were: “Novelette,” “Meditation,” “Waltz Caprice” and 
“Berceuse.” The violinist’s playing of them was superb 
and he was given a hearty reception, being obliged to give 
an additional number. 

Marie Stone-Langston selected “Recessional,” “Magda- 
len” and. “Mine Arms Are Empty” by Fred S. Stopper 
for her contribution to the program. The sympathetic na- 
ture of the songs was especially well suited to the singer’s 
voice, which is a fine mezzo-soprano of considerable 
beauty and timbre. Mme. Stone-Langston ‘is most artis- 
tic in all that she undertakes. She was accompanied by 
Virginia Snyder. 

The object of the society is to give American compo- 
sitions and artists a hearing at the various concerts, Judg- 
ing from the excellent works heard at this and previous 
concerts, the society is doing admirable work along these 
lines. 


East Side House Music School 


The annual spring concert of the East Side House 
Music School, Jacques L. Gottlieb, director, was given 
before a large audience at the Princess Theatre, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, April 21. The program con- 
tained the following orchestral numbers: “Hymn to New 
Russia,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and the over- 
ture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” played in a 
spirited manner by the Neighborhood Symphony Orches- 
tra. The junior-senior orchestra, consisting of children 
ranging from eight to twelve years, made an excellent im- 
pression with Gluck’s overture to “Armide,” Raff’s “The 
Mill” and “Cavatine,” and Schubert’s “The Bee.” These 
orchestras are trained and conducted by Mr. Gottlieb, and 
they disclosed the excellent results obtained through his 
indefatigable and able guidance. 

The work of the students of the East Side House Music 
School revealed development of a high order, as well as 
uncommon interest among the pupils, who one and all 
rendered their respective numbers with an enthusiasm sel- 
dom heard. 

Of special interest were the few ensemble numbers: 
Sitt’s tarantella, played by the junior violin choir in uni- 
son; larghetto from symphony No. 2, Beethoven, played 
by B. H. Schwartz, Martin Maliner, S. P. Fass, 
H. Goetze and Jacques Jolas; and Raff's cavatine, and 
“The Bee,” Schubert, played in unison by the junior- 
senior violin choir. Rubinstein’s melody in F was sung 
by the children’s chorus, under the baton of Ida Berger. 

The vocal department offered Cadman’s “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” for four female voices, 
Abt’s “Swing Song” (trio), and Brahms’ “Lullaby” (trio). 
Two solos were rendered, Nathan Stillermann playing 
Golterman’s cantilena for cello and Hannah Lefkowitz, 
giving as piano solos Raff’s “Spinning Wheel” and an etude 
by Wollenhaupt, 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the work accom- 
plished at this institution. Mr. Gottlieb’s aim has been 
to reach the high standard that this concert proved beyond 
a doubt. 


New York Orchestral Society; de Mendoza 


Aeolian Hall, New York, was but half full on Sunday 
afternoon, April 21, no doubt on account of the abomina- 
ble weather which even the attractions of the Orchestral 
Society's concert could not overcome. Max Jacobs, the 
conductor, had prepared an unusually interesting program 
and the players had evidently been carefully rehearsed. 
Every number was most enthusiastically received and the 
oonidie conductor was compelled to bow again and again, 
finally having the orchestral players rise to share the 
honors with him. Tschaikowsky’s F major symphony, No. 
4, was the most exacting work of the afternoon and it 
was well played. MacDowell’s “Lancelot and Elaine” was 
another number that was roundly applauded. It should 
be heard more frequently in New York. Two Indian 
dances by Charles Sanford Skilton proved to be well 
written pieces with plenty of local color. The second of 
the two, “War Dance,” is as vigorous as Grieg’s “Hall of 
the Mountain Kings” and quite as full of character, 
though totally unlike the Norwegian work. The concert 
ended with a “Roumanian Rhapsody” by Enesco. The 
vocal soloist of the afternoon was the soprano, Norma de 
Mendoza, whose penetrating and sonorous voice was clear- 
ly very much to the liking of her hearers who recalled 
her many times to the platform and gave her an armful 
of flowers as a tangible proof of their admiration. Her 
numbers were “Voi che sapete” from Mozart’s “Figaro,” 
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and the great soprano aria from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

Max Jacobs conducted with authority and high musical 
intelligence. It is a.thousand pities that the low visibility 
of a fog and the high wettability of a thunderstorm should 
have kept so many persons away from the concert room. 
April certainly maintained its reputation for capricious- 
ness. 


David Bispham at Greenwich Village Theatre 


At the Greenwich Village Theatre, Sunday afternoon, 
April 21, Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, and David 
Bispham, the famous baritone, furnished the program. 
Miss Heyman’s numbers were: Study in D flat; “Gondo- 
liera di Venezia;” “Mort d’Yseult,” Liszt; “Noel,” Bal- 
four Gardiner; “Le Coucou,” Daquin; “La Source,” Aren- 
sky; two experiments in forgotten rhythms, Arensky; pre- 
lude, Debussy. 

Mr. Bispham in splendid voice and mood afforded great 
pleasure in the following numbers: “Where’er You Walk,” 
Handel; “I’m a Roamer,” Mendelssohn; “The Two Grena- 
diers,” Schumann; recitation to music, “In Days Gone 
By,” Arensky; “Ring Out Wild Bells,” Gounod; “The 
Banjo Song,” Sidney Homer; “When the Boys Come 
Home,” Oley Speaks. The distinguished actor-singer 
was, as usual, accorded a hearty reception 

Kathleen Narelle accompanied Mr. Bispham. 





Dr. Wolle in Allentown 
Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., gave an organ 
recital in St. Stephen’s Evengelical Lutheran Church, 
Allentown, Pa., on Tuesday, April 16, with his accus- 
tomed mastery. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A good voice, male or female, 


mornings from 9 to 12 a, m. or after- 


used for concert and recital purposes. 
Centrally located and convenient to all 


CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—Well 
known conservatory, established twenty 


to head a concert company going out 
the first of December, 1918, on a tour 
that will continue until July 1, 1919. A 
guarantee of twenty weeks will be given 
with an option of thirty weeks more. 
Railroad fares will be paid in addition 
to a good fee. Only first class artists 
need apply. Address “A. L. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive, 


well furnished studio, situated at Broad- 
way and 56th street, may be sublet in the 


noons from 2 to § p.m. Very reasonable 
arrangement can be made. All conven- 
iences, including telephone. Address 
“V. D.,” care of Mustcat Courigr, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





DISTINCTIVE STUDIOS TO LET, in 


an admirably conducted studio building, 
Furnished and unfurnished. Steinway 
pianos. Studios may be leased now for 
October. Attractive summer rates to stu- 
dents and teachers who will be in New 
York during the summer. Also have an 
exceptionally large. studio which may be 


points in the city. Personal inspection 
invited and studios cheerfully shown. 
Vanderbilt Studios, 174 Madison Ave., at 
33d St. New York City. Telephone, 
Murray Hill 9286. 





AMERICAN CONCERT PIANIST of 


distinguished and national reputation will 
accept position as visiting director of 
piano department in schools within a 
night’s trip of New York. Can teach a 
limited amount of time. Address: “L. 
H.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


years, within an hour of New York City, 
for sale. Conditions prevent the owner 
from continuing. Regents’ certificate. 
Beautiful location in thriving town. Ap- 
ply “Conservatory,” care of Musicat 
Courter Company, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





OPERA ORGANIZATION wants Singer 


for leading and minor parts. For ap- 
pointment phone Columbus 4204, exten- 
sion 37, or address Impresario, Studio 
413, 1 West 67th Street, New York City 
(The Artists Building). 
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BRASLAU AND GABRILOWITSCH SOLOISTS 
AT SYMPHONY’S PENSION FUND CONCERT 





Cecilia Society Gives “The Children’s Crusade”—Guiomar Novaes Wins Success 
as Soloist With .Symphony—Emilio de Gogorza Pleases in Last Song 
Recital—Schumann-Heink Sings and Talks at Liberty Loan Rally 
—Philip Bruce Soloist With Apollo Club—Music Publishers 
Hold Interesting Dinner—Scotney and White 


Applauded in Symphony Hall— 


Other Boston Items 





Boston, Mass., April 21, 1918. 
The second concert of the season in aid of the Pension 
Fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was held Sun- 


day afternoon, April 14, in Symphony Hall, Mr, Schmidt 

mducted the orchestra, and the soloists were Sophie 
Braslau, the celebrated contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the scholarly 
Albert Baker was the accompanist. 


pianist, Charles 

Che program was as follows: Miss Braslau: Aria, 
“Mon coeur s'’ouvre a ta voix,” Saint-Saéns; “Do Not 
Sing, Oh Maiden,” Rachmaninoff ; “The Classicist,” Mous- 
orgsky; “Kili, Eili,” Schalitt, Mr, Gabrilowitsch; Con- 


certo for piano in D minor, Mozart; concert piece for 
pianoforte in F minor, op. 790, Weber. Orchestra; Over- 
ture, “Roman Carnival,” Berlioz; symphonic poem No, 3, 

Danse Macabre,” Saint-Saéns; suite for full orchestra, 
taken from the score of the ballet, “Nutcracker,” op. 71a, 
I'schaikowsky 

Miss Braslau’s rich, expressive voice and dramatic po- 
tency gave telling effect to her singing of Delilah’s famil- 
iar and warmly sensuous aria of passionate love. But it 
was in her inspired interpretation of the songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Moussorgsky and Schalitt that she scored a 
distinct triumph. Miss Braslau’s intensely emotional 
singing of the eloquent and glorified lament, “Eili, Eili,” 
won her many recalls, and the delighted audience obvi- 
ously regretted that the no-encore rule prevented the great 
contralto from adding extra numbers to her program. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s pieces were the same with which 
he had great success with the orchestra three years ago. 
Che ornate concert piece by Weber, picturing the return 
of a crusader to his iady, and the graceful and charming 
poetic concerto from Mozart were played with that me- 
chanical fluency, rich and well varied tone, exquisite 
phrasing and emotional intuition that have placed him in 
the very forefront of concert pianists. He was warmly 
applauded. 

Saint-Saéns’ highly fantastic and popular tone poem of 
the skeletons’ dance and the suite of melodious dances 
from Tschaikowsky’s ballet, “The Nutcracker,” were ex- 
tremely well played and enthusiastically appreciated. 


Cecilia Society Gives “The Children’s Crusade” 


lhe Cecilia Society gave its second choral concert of 
the season Thursday evening, April 18, in Symphony Hall. 
lhe work chosen for this occasion was Pierné’s legend 
in music, “The Children’s Crusade.” The excellent choir 
of the Cecilia was assisted by a choir of ninety boys from 
lemple Emmannu-El and the Church of the Advent, as 
well. as 200 children from the Brookline High School. 
lhe orchestra was made up of Boston Symphony players 
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Ballad of the Golden Sun 


CANTATA FOR MEN'S VOICES 
By William Lester 








For this short cantata, the poet has chosen a picturesque 
incident in the conquest of Peru; and the composer has 


4 clothed the stirring ballad with a splendid musical inves- 
titure. His treatment is vigorous, and the exotic note is 
A cleverly introduced; moreover, the admirable voice-lead- 





ing gives rich possibilities for choral effect without over- 
taxing the singers. Not the least interesting feature of 
the work is the introduction in the brilliant solo for 
soprano of a beautiful old Peruvian air, dating from the 
Conquest itself. e 
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and the following admirable soloists: Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Charlotte Williams Hills, in the second so- 
prano role; Inez Barbour, contralto, and Willard Flint, 
basso. Arthur: Shepherd conducted, and Martha Baird 
was the organist. The following solo singers’ sang 
the music of the various characters: Miss Peterson, 
Alain; Miss Barbour, Allys; Mrs. Hills, a Mother; Mr. 
Murphy, the Narrator; Mr. Flint, an Old Sailor; Misses 
Whitcomb, Moris, Fisher and Bates, Four Women. 

Pierné’s descriptrve and expressive tonal narrative for 
Marcel Schwob’s pathetic poem of the ill fated journey 
of 50,000 children across France and Italy in 1212 toward 
the Holy Sepulchre has deservedly established itself in 
the repertoire of American singing societies. The per- 
formance fully attained the high standard that character- 
izes the work of the Cecilia Society, and also showed 
the musicianship of the new conductor, Mr. Shepherd. 
The large chorus of children had been admirably trained— 
very noteworthy in the medieval march chorus. The or- 
chestra and the chorus of older voices were very effective 
in the “De Profundis” and seraphic chorus of the last 
part. 

The music for solo voices does not offer much cppor- 
tunity for display, nor is it particularly songful. Neverthe- 
‘ess, the soloists were happily chosen. Miss Peterson and 
Miss Barbour, as a blind boy and his sister, sang their 
parts with skill and a sympathetic understanding of the 
tale. Miss Peterson's rich soprano voice, interpretative 
ekill and altogether charming presence contribute to the 
esteem in which she is held by her rapidly increasing 
number of local admirers. Miss Barbour possesses a 
voice of remarkably wide range, distinguished by a 
luscious quality throughout. Her enthusiastic audience ac- 
corded her the success she deserved. Mr. Murphy’s ability 
as a narrator is now well known and well liked in Bos- 
ton; his singing was of customary excellence. Mr. Flint, 
as the old sailor, sang the story of the fallen star with 
telling effect, revealing a full, mellow and resonant voice, 
a pleasingly clear diction and an admirable command of 
the technic of vocalization. Mrs. Hills made the most of 
a small part. A large audience was very appreciative. 


Guiomar Novaes Wins as Soloist with Symphony 


Guiomar Novaes, the brilliant Brazilian pianist, who 
left a very favorable impression in her joint recital with 
Jacques Thibaud a fortnight ago, scored a notable success 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, April 12 and 13, in Sym- 
phony Hall. She chose Chopin’s exquisite concerto in 
F minor, and seldom has there been heard such nobility 
and warmth of feeling so stirfingly expressed. The ro- 
mantic emotion of the slow movement—Chopin said it 
was inspired by unrequited love—was interpreted without 
slopping over. Everything was authoritatively and musi- 
cally expressed, unspoiled by any suggestion of virtuosity. 
Although very young, there is no evidence of immaturity 
in Miss Novaes’ art. Seldom has a soloist with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra been recalled so many times, It was a 
well deserved artistic and personal triumph. 

Unfamiliar pieces completed the program: a charming 
and melodious symphony by Dittersdorf, the contempo- 
rary of Haydn; Smetana’s impassioned, songful and de- 
scriptive tone poem of Bohemia’s chief river, “The Mol- 
dau,” and Grieg’s tuneful suite for strings, “In Holberg’s 
rime,” written as a tribute to the genius of Holberg, “the 
Norwegian Moliére.” 


Emilio de Gogorza Pleases in Last Song Recital 


Emilio de Gogorza, the popular and ardent Spanish 
baritone, gave his second and last concert of the season 
Saturday afternoon, April 20, in Jordan Hall. For this 
occasion he chose many of those popular numbers which 
have been associated with his successful career. The 
program was as follows: “Come Raggio di Sol,” Cal- 
dara; “Serenade,” Mozart; “Iphigénie en Tauride,” Gluck ; 
“Marine,” Lalo; “Chevaux de Bois” and “Voici que le 
Printemps,” Debussy; “Drink to Me Only,” old English; 
“God Bless You, My Dear,” Edwards; “When Dull Care,” 
old English; “Canto del Presidiario,” Alvarez; “Noche 
Serena,” Mexican folksong; “En Calesa,” Alvarez; “In- 
victus,” Huhn; “Where Go the Boats,” Pell; “The Pipes 
of Pan,” Elgar. ; 

Mr. de Gogorza’s beautiful voice has lost none of its 
warmth and persuasiveness. His finished phrasing, de- 
lightfully clear diction and highly developed emotional 
appreciation of the text of his songs combined to excite 
the admiration of his enthusiastic hearers. The old air 
from Gluck, Lalo’s passionate “Marine,” Edwards’ beau- 
tiful old English tune (which had to be repeated), the 
spirited Spanish songs, Elgar’s dramatic “The Pipes of 
Pan” and, for an encore, the popular “Largo al Factotum,” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” were the baritone’s most 
effective numbers. The refreshing ease with which Mr. 
de Gogorza sings, his poetic imagination and ready feel- 
ing for dramatic values won him the hearty and pro- 
longed applause of a large audience. Helen M. Winslow 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Schumann-Heink Sings at Liberty Loan Rally 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, the renowned contralto, scored 


a tremendous personal triumph Wednesday enn ee 


17, at Tremont Temple, when she sang at a huge 
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Loan mene She was introduced by former Mayor John 
F. Fitzgerald, who presided, as “a mother who has four 
sons in the United States service.” Mme. Schumann- 
Heink sang four songs, the last being “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and then responded to the tremendous applause 
of the audience with the following speech: 

We Americans are now a great family; a great family with thou- 
sands upon thousands of sons. They are not my sons, they are not 
your sons, they are our sons. Not all of us can go over there, but 
let us all help all we can in caring for those over there. Every- 

y must give all they can. I’ve given—lI’ve given all I have. 
We all must give to end this horrid war. We don’t want to lose 
our boys. I know them. I go through the cantonments and sing 
to them and talk to them. hey don't realize that theirs is the 
sacrifice, that all we can do is to give the money to care for them. 
I hear the soldiers back from the war talking and I cry—the mud 
and the blood and the terror and the sacrifice. Let’s end this horrid 
war. Let’s give until the world knows that this America is not 
ay the greatest place to live, that it is the greatest nation in 

e wor 


Philip Bruce a Soloist with Apollo Club 


Philip Bruce, the well known tenor, was a soloist at 
the final concert for the season of the admirable men’s 
choir of the Apollo Club. Emil Mollenhauer conducted, 
as usual, and Alfred Holy, harpist of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, was heard in solo pieces. Ralph L. Harlow and 
Thomas N. Shufelt, of the club; Frank H. Luker, pianist, 
and Homer P, Humphrey, organist, assisted. Mr. Bruce, 
who has created a very favorable impression in New 
England with his voice and skill, won enthusiastic applause 
with his splendid singing of Handel's “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me,” Metcalf’s “Absent” and Ronald’s “Love, 
J] Have Won You.” The club sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and songs by Kiicken, Krug, Thompson (bass 
solo by Mr. Shufelt), Osgood, Foote, Towner, Dvorak 
(tenor solo by Mr. Hlarlow), Haydn, Pache, Mair and the 
“National Army Rattle Hymn,” 

Mr. Holy was heard in numbers from Saint-Saéns, 
Kovarovic and Holy. As usual, a capacity audience filled 
the hall, and the singers were greeted with the customary 
appreciation of Apollo Club audiences, 


Scotney and White Applauded in Symphony Hall 


Evelyn Scotney, the popular Australian coloratura so- 
prano, and Howard White, the well liked bass-baritone, 
were heard in an interesting program at a meeting of the 
Bank Officers’ Association of Boston, Wednesday evening, 
April 17, in Symphony Hall. A capacity audience had 
gathered to hear the Hon. W. H. Taft speak on “The 
Great War.” Mme. Scotney and Mr. White, assisted by 
Joseph Jean Gilbert, flutist, and Herbert, Seiler, accom- 
panist, were heard in the following program: Mme. 
Scotney: Mad scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Doni- 
zetti; “Berceuse,” from “Jocelyn,” Godard (cello obligato 
by Mr. White); “Fantoches,” Debussy; “The Robin's 
Song,” White; “Cherry Ripe,” old English; “Fairy Tales,” 
Komzak, and “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark’ (flute obli- 
gato by Mr. Gilbert), Bishop. Mr. White: Recitative 
and aria, “Infelice,” from “Ernani,” Verdi; “The Danza,” 
Chadwick; “The Rose Jar,” Woodman; “The Two Grena- 
diers,” Schumann; “The Singing Soldiers,” White; “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” arranged by Rogers, and “Bon jour, 
ma belle,” Behrend. It is interesting to note that the pro- 
gram contained two songs written by Mr, White—a sig- 
nificant commentary on his versatility and musicianship. 
The large audience was very enthusiastic. 


Music Publishers Hold Interesting Dinner 


The program which President Banks M. Davison, of 
the Boston Music Publishers’ Association arranged for 
the last dinner and meeting of the season, Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 16, at the Parker House, was one of unusual 
interest. A number of songs that had been submitted to 
the members of the boston Vocal Teachers’ Club for their 
criticism were sung by Ruth H. Davis and Helen Walker. 
Harry I.. Harts, of the White Smith Company, was the 
accompanist. After the pieces had been sung, C. A. Wood- 
man, president of Oliver Ditson Company, read a tabu- 
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lated report containing the opinion of different members 
of the Vocal Teachers’ Club in connection with these 
songs. Manifestly, there was no common basis or definite 
standard by which these songs were to be judged, since 
the songs were, time and again, labeled with such in- 
compatible adjectives as “trivial,” “pretty,” “melodious,” 
“not interesting,” “well written,” “does not get anywhere,” 
“charming,” “conventional,” “song for an artist,” and 
“waste of paper!” The association voted to send these 
criticisms without the names of the critics to the Vocal 
Teachers’ Club. 

The committee having in charge the compiling of a cat- 
alog of American music made a preliminary report, with 
some very interesting recommendations, looking toward a 
concerted effort to increase the demand for worth while 
music of American production. It was voted to enlarge 
the committee to include all the firms represented in the 
membership of the association. This committee will un- 
dertake to compile a comprehensive catalog of American 
compositions. 

Mr. Woodman spoke of the Liberty Loan, and urged 
that the music business make a good showing. 

About thirty members of the society were present, and 
there was much interest and enthusiasm throughout the 
evening. 


Stephen Townsend Sings at Harvard Club Concert 


Stephen Townsend, the celebrated vocal instructor, who 
has become famous because of the splendid Symphony Or- 
chestra Chorus which he organized and trained, was heard 
in a concert, Sunday afternoon, April 7, at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. He was assisted by John E. Daniels, 
tenor, and J. Angus Winter, accompanist. Mr. Townsend 
sang the following pieces: “In the Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
“Nightingales Are Singing No More,” Gretchaninoff ; “The 
Lord Is Risen,” Rachmaninoff; “Revery,” Arensky; “The 
Story of the Cudgel,” traditional, and th following songs 
with Mr. Daniels: “Night Hymn at Sea,” Goring-Thomas ; 
“You Remind Me, Sweeting,” Bullard, and “Hunting 
Song” from “King Arthur.” 


Evelyn Jeane’s Activities 


Evelyn Jeane, the well known young soprano who re- 
cently scored a success in the Tremont Temple concert 
series, has been engaged to sing the soprano role in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” on April 24, in Malden, with the 
Schubert and Malden Musical Clubs. Mr. McArthur will 
conduct. 

Miss Jeane will also sing at the Smileage concert on 
April 29, in the ballroom of the Hotel Lenox, assisted by 
Mr. Cella, harpist, and Mr. Fiedler, accompanist, both of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Ciccolini Gives Concert at Boston Opera House 


Guido *Ciccolini, the romantic Italian tenor, made his 
first appearance in concert Sunday afternoon, March 31, 
at the Boston Opera House, in the program of what is 
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annouriced as “his first transcontinental tour of the United - 


States.” He sang old Italian airs by Giordani, Paisiello, 
Scarlatti; operatic airs from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Car- 
men” and “Manon,” and songs by Debussy and Massenet. 

Mr. Ciccolini has a warm, resonant operatic voice which 
is considerably hampered by a faulty production and poor 
breath control—defects which were slightly offset. by his 
emotional response to the text of his songs and his at- 
tractive presence. The small but friendly audience gave 
him an enthusiastic welcome. 

Mr. Ciccolini was assisted by Pierre Henrotte, formerly 
in the orchestra of the Boston Opera Company and now 
concertmaster in that of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
by Giuseppi Fabbrini, the accomplished pianist. Mr. Hen- 
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rotte played two movements from Mendelssohn’s familiar 
concerto and pieces by Massenet, Bach and Batzzini. Mr. 
Fabbrini was heard in numbers from Liszt, Debussy and 
Fabbrini, 


Harvard Memorial Concert for Debussy 


The memory and the music of the late Debussy is to be 
honored in the division of music of Harvard University, 
by a concert, Saturday afternoon, April 20, in Sanders 
Theatre. The Flonzaleys will play Debussy’s exquisite 
quartet. George Copeland, a-personal friend of the dead 
composer, who is regarded in this country, at least, as De- 
bussy’s greatest interpreter, will be heard in some of the 
great Frenchman’s compositions. The proceeds of the 
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concert will go to the American Friends of Musicians in 
France. 


Raymond Havens Re-engaged by City of Portland 


Raymond Havens, the talented young pianist who is 
just completing his busiest season, has been re-engaged by 
the Music Commission of Portland, Me., for a concert on 
November 14, 1918. The following interesting letter sent 
to Mr. Williams, Mr. Havens’ manager, from Will Mac- 
farlane, municipal organist, is a significant and well de- 
served tribute to Mr. Havens’ art: 

_ My pear Mr. Wittrams—Replying to your kind favor of the roth 
inst. would me that Raymond Havens delighted and captivated us 
with his superb playing last Thursday evening. 

The newspapers which Mr, Leach is sending you state the case 
truthfully in referring to his success as “a sensation”; it was a 
sensation of the finest kind, and it is the intention of the Musig 
Commission to re-engage him. 

Personally, I greatly admire Mr. Havens, and if you care to 
mention my name wherever and whenever you recommend him, you 
are welcome to do so. Yours sincerely 

(Signed) Witt C. MacFartane. 


Minerva Komenarski Wins Success in Debut 


Minerva Komenarski, a Boston contralto, assisted by 
Ernest W. Harrison, pianist, made a successful debut be- 
fore a large and very friendly audience Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 17, in Jordan Hall. Miss Komenarski was 
most effective in songs requiring dramatic intensity and 
emotional understanding. She sang two classic contralto 
airs, Gluck’s “Che faro senza Euridice” and Meyerbeer’s 
“Figlio, il siel,” from “The Prophet,” songs by Grieg, 
Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky. Indian transcriptions, 
American pieces by Carpenter, Whelpley, Aspinall, Sharp, 
and the eloquent old Hebrew lament, “Eili, Eili.” 


Avonelle Sanford Pleases in Recital 


Avonelle Sanford, the fourteen year old pianist, as- 
sisted by J. Hoffman, violinist, and C. Barth, cellist, both 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, made her first ap- 
pearance in public Monday evening, April 15, in Steinert 
Hall. Miss Sanford revealed a remarkable poise and 
memory, and, for her program, adequate technic—qualities 
that ought to contribute to a significant artistic future. 
The light pieces were admirably done, but she lacked the 
emotional maturity for an effective interpretation of either 
Chopin or Beethoven. A good audience was very appre- 
ciative. 

Boston Items 


Elsie Winsor Bird, from the studio of Arthur Hubbard, 
Boston veteran vocal instructor and coach, is to give her 
popular opera talk on the “Canterbury Pilgrims” at Man- 
ning Hall, Brown University, Wednesday evening, April 
24, for the State Federation of Rhode Island Music Clubs. 

Mendelssohn's “Elijah” has been chosen for the second 
public concert of the year by the People’s Choral Union, 
Sunday evening, April 28, in Symphony Hall. The solo 
singers will be Mmes. Littlefield and Foote and Messrs. 
Gunster and Whipp. Mr. Wodell will conduct, 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CLOSES 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Recital by Leopold Auer—John McCormack Again Box Office King—Wéinners 
of Lake View Society Contest—Eddy Brown at University—Charles R. Baker, 
Jules Daiber, Edward Stein and John Philip Sousa Chicago Visitors— 
Marshall Field Choral Society Pleases—Clark Shaw to Manage 
Chicago Opera Concert Bureau—Swedish Choral Club 
Concert—Activities of Local Artists and Teachers 


Chicago, Ill, April 20, 1918. 
Ihe twenty-fifth season of the Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra came to a happy conclusion on Saturday evening, 
\nril 20. The playing of the orchestra all through the sea- 
on has been of the same high standard always expected 
from this virtuoso orchestra, and the rousing reception, 
houts of bravo and all other applause which comemmo- 
rated rightly the ending of the present season were marks 
of approbation for Frederick Stock, the vital backbone of 
the orchestra. Mr. Stock has done well for his adopted 
land, and in the thirteen years during which he has con- 
ducted the artistic destinies of the orchestra he has made 
himself dear to Chicagoans and also to the music lovers 
throughout America, as he has accomplished wonderful 
things with his no less remarkable orchestra. 

Che last program was opened with Gilson’s “Fanfare 
Inaugurale,” which has not been heard for many years at 
these concerts. The piece de resistance was Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony, which was accorded an enthusiastic 
reading, and the rousing reception given the leader and his 
men at the close of this number was in every respect de- 
served. Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony has been presented 
by the same orchestra so often that a review of the re- 
markable manner in which it was played now is deemed 
unnecessary, but it may be said, however, that no better 
interpretation can ever be asked or expected. The Franck 
symphonic poem, “Le Chasseur Maudit,” which has also 
been heard here frequently; MacDowell’s Indian suite, 
heard on many occesions, and Stock’s own “Festival” march 
were, with “The Star Spangled Banner,” the other numbers 
inscribed on the program, and all were admirably played. 
“The Star Spangled Banner” closed the 1917-18 season. 
Let us hope that the “Chant de la Victoire” or the “Hymn 
if Victory” will open the next season in October, 

Leopold Auer Gives Recital 

Under the management of Wessels & Voegeli on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 14, Leopold Auer, the veteran of the 
violin and most distinguished instructor ot that instru- 
ment of the present generation, gave a recital at Orchestra 
Hall, which was attended probably by most of the violin 
virtuosos, teachers and pupils inand around Chicago, Auer 
demonstrated to his select gathering that, notwithstanding 
his long career, he is still to be reckoned one of the mas- 
ters of the bow, and he drew from his instrument a tone of 


great beauty, large and most agreeable to the ear. His 
right arm is powerful, and his left hand fingers are as sure 
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and fleet as of yore. He greatly surprised his most san- 
guine sponsors by the mastery displayed in the Handel A 
major sonate, the Bach andante in C major and the E 
major gavotte. Other numbers on the program included 
Nardini’s concerto, Locatelli’s sonate in G major, Haydn- 
Auer’s serenade and vivace and the Vitali chaconne. Mr. 
Auer was ably seconded by Wanda Bogutzka-Stein, who 
supplied effective accompaniments, 


John McCormack, Box Office King 


John McCormack’s third recital here this season was 
listened to as every other McCormack concert, with great 
admiration and enthusiasm by the usual McCormack audi- 
ence, which packed the huge Auditorium, the vast stage, 
orchestra pit and all. Whether in old Italian, French, 
English or Irish folksongs, John McCormack is a great 
artist. He makes mediocre songs seem worth while and 
gives the greatest satisfaction of probably any artist be- 
fore the public. Encores, of course, were greatly in de- 
mand, and the Irish tenor’s popularity continues to reach 
enviable heights. 

Andre Polah, the assisting violinist, gave pleasure with 
his exquisite renditions of Gluck, Bach, Hubay, Chopin- 
Wilhelmj and Vieuxtemps numbers. He, too, won a dis- 
tinct success. Edwin Schneider, at the piano, was again an 
excellent accompanist. 

Elsa Kellner in Brief Recital 


Elsa Kellner, who made her first Chicago appearance last 
Sunday afternoon at Cohan’s Grand, under F. Wight Neu- 
mann’s direction, set the record for brevity. Though she 
rendered some fifteen songs, two repetitions and one en- 
core, she had finished her recital in less than an hour. Miss 
Kellner was listened to by a goodly audience, many of 
whom left the theatre somewhat disappointed. More than 
a lovely stage presence is necessary to win Chicago’s music 
lovers. John E. Small provided exceptional accompani- 
ments, 


Winners of Lake View Society Contest 


The scholarship committee of the Lake View Musical 
Society announces as the winners of the 1918 contest, 
Frances Papert, first prize in vocal contest, $100, and 
second prize of $75, Genevieve Schrader; piano, first prize, 
$100, Lillian Magnuson, pupil of Daisy Waller Stephens, 
and second prize to Mabel Lyons; violin, first prize to 
Harold Ayres, and second prize to Ruby Davis. The cello 
contest was won by Anne Slack, pupil of the well known 
Hans Hess. In the piano contest there were thirty-five 
contestants from twenty-seven teachers; in the violin con- 
test five pupils from four teachers, and for the cello prize 
four pupils from three teachers. Eighty-four teachers 
either sent pupils or acted as judges. 


Edward Clarke Presents Pupils 


It is seldom that so many good voices are to be heard 
at a vocal recital as at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory last 
Monday evening. There was not a poor number on the 
program. Some voices were exceptional, but even those 
whose voices were not wonderful sang with such art that 
their work was effective. A good contralto is a rare voice, 
and yet three unusual low voices were heard: Ruth Bat- 
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teiger, who sang “O Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos” and 
a group of two songs, has a rich voice of lovely quality; 
Annette Severin, a newcomer to the studio, who undoubt- 
edly will make an impression on the general public with 
her beautiful voice and charming Presence ; Bertha Bell, 
who has benefited greatly by a year’s work with a concert 
company, gaining in poise and increased power and control 
There were four good sopranos: Dorothy Seegar, with 
a clear, high voice of appealing quality; Corine Jessop, 
with a good veice and nice personality; Beth Ingals, a 
really remarkable voice of fine range and quality; Charity 
Rowell, who created a favorable impression with the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust,” and Elizabeth McReynolds, 
who also has a nice stage presence and a splendid dramatic 
voice. The men singers were conspicuous by quality rather 
than quantity, Freeman Hammond and John Wilson both 
disclosed good baritone voices and sang with artistic ex~- 
pression. Katherine Orr, pupil of Mrs. Ward, created a 
very favorable impression im the concertstiick by Weber, 

ith Mrs. Ward at the second piano. Florence Stebbins 
played satisfactory accompaniments. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon Busy 


An excellent contralto who seldom fails to charm her 
audience, Rose Lutiger Gannon has been much in demand 
this season. She appeared before the Musicians’ Club of 
Women on Monday, April 8. Immediately after this Mrs. 
Gannon left Chicago for Ashland, Ky# where she appeared 
in concert on April 16, and Lebanon, Ohio, where she sang 
the following day. On April 19 she gave a recital at 
LeGrange, lll, and on April 24, appears in a concert for 
the Red Cross. Mrs. Gannon is one of the few excellent 
contraltos of whom Chicago is justly proud. 


National Association of Organists to Meet in Chicago 


The National Association of Organists will meet in Chi- 
cago the first week in May. At that time two musical 
events that will make money for band music for soldiers 
and sailors will take place. Thursday, May 2, two organ 
recitals will be given in Kimball Recital Hall, one in the 
afternoon by John Winter Thompson, of Galesburg, Ill, 
and the other in the evening by Charles M. Courboin, the 
well known Belgian organist. It is probable that the hall 
will be packed, to its full capacity on both occasions, many 
seats having been sold in block to piano manufacturers 
and musicians, as well as to laymen. 


Rehearsal Class at Jennette Loudon Studios 


The rehearsal class for professional musicians on Friday 
mornings at the Jennette Loudon studios is open to visitors, 
and while it is originally for pianists, violinists and cellists, 
other instrumentalists are welcome to join the class. The 
work affords a wonderful opportunity to musicians who 
wish to study the art of ensemble, for the time devoted 
to rehearsals puts it outside of the ordinary class work 
where each one gets but a short time. Hans Hess, the 
well and. favorably known Chicago cellist, who is a serious 
musician, conducts the work at these studios, 614 Fine Arts 
building. 


Eddy Brown at University 


One of the important musical events of the week was 
the appearance of that prominent young violinist, Eddy 
Brown, at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. Brown attracted a large 
and discriminating audience, which showed its delight by 
heartily applauding each and every number. The artist 
had arranged an excellent program, which he played in 
the fine, artistic manner to which he has accustomed Chi- 
cago music lovers at his many appearances in the “Windy 
City.” He offered the Debussy violin and piano sonata, 
the Bruch G minor concerto, Beethoven’s romance in G, 
“Chorus of the Dervishes” (Beethoven-Auer), rondino 
(Cramer-Brown), tango (Arbos), “La Gitana” (Kreisler), 
“Orientale’ (Cui) and “La Ronde des Lutins” (Bazzini). 
Mr. Brown scored a well deserved success. 


Charles R. Baker Passing Through 


Charles R. Baker, the enterprising and energetic advance 
manager of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, passed 
through Chicago last week on his way to California, where 
he will enjoy a well-earned rest. Mr. Baker is one of the 
guiding geniuses of the San Carlo Opera Company, as is 
well known, and already states that next season will prob- 
ably surpass anything this organization has so far done. 


Demand for Louise Hallstaedt-Winter 


The services of Louise Hattstaedt-Winter has been much 
in demand for concerts and recitals. She appeared recently 
with much success at_the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
Musicians’ Club, the French Consul’s exhibition of toys 
at, Fullerton Hall, and the Symphony Club orchestra con- 
cert at Kimball Hall. 

Neumann to Present Matzenauer 

Margaret Matzenauer, entr contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be heard in recital Sunday after- 
noon, May 12, with Frank La Forge as accompanist, . 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House, under the direction of F 
Wight Neumann. 

Marshall Field Choral Society’s Excellent Work 


There was much cause for congratulation for the Mar- 
shall Field Choral Society and its excellent director, 
Thomas A. Pape, at its concert Tuesday evening at Orches- 
tra Hall. Each season there has been noticeable a marked 
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improvement in this choral body, derived from employees 
of Marshall Field, until today it is a chorus to be reckoned 
with. An excellent potaone Mh a certainty of attack, fine 
shading and good tonal balance are not the least of this 
organization’s accomplishments. The choristers sang with 
enthusiasm, authority and spirit, and everything they set 
about was admirably accomplished and showed the result 
of careful and conscientious rehearsal. Besides “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” Will C. MacFarlane’s “In Pride 
of May,” W. H. Veit’s “The Chafer and the Flower” 
(arranged by Arthur Dunham), Eaton Faning’s “Song of 
the Vikings” and Gounod’s “Gallia,” the program offered 
two novelties in Mabel Daniels’ “Peace With a Sword” 
and Carl Busch’s “League of the Alps.” The former 
proved an exceedingly good number, and as sung by the 
choristers was spirited and inspiring. The Busch number, 
although equally well sung, was somewhat less inspiring. 
'n this latter, the chorus had the assistance of four soloists, 
of whom Warren Proctor won first honors. This excellent 
tenor sang with admirable style and distinction, using his 
reniarkable voice to splendid advantage and winning his 
listeners by the sheer beauty of his art. The Marshall 
Field Choral Society set forth its best work, however, in 
the Gounod number. Better choral singing than achieved 
in this elegant work is seldom heard. In it Cora Libberton 
sang the soprano music. She is the possessor of a charm- 
ing soprano voice, which she uses with skill, but, perhaps 
with more experience in this line she will sing with more 
expression and feeling. 


Chicago Visitors 


Among the visitors at the Chicago office this week was 
Jules Daiber, New York manager, who came here in behalf 
of two of his artists, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, both 
of whom will be heard in Chicago, probably at the Orchestra 
Hali, some time next month. They will also appear during 
the same month in Boston. Mr. Daiber reported an espe- 
cially heavy booking for his stars, especially for the fall 
festivals. 

Another visitor was Edward Stein, the energetic assis- 
tant manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in 
behalf of which Mr. Stein was traveling through Illinois, 
booking dates. Mr. Stein remained in Chicago only a few 
days, renewing old acquaintances and making new ones. 


Clark Shaw to Manage Chicago Opera Concert Bureau 


Clark A. Shaw, the successful and indefatigable road 
manager for the Chicago Opera Association, has also been 
appointed manager of the Chicago Opera Concert Bureau. 
Mr. Shaw has a wide acquaintance in the musical field all 
over the country, which will prove most beneficial to the 
opera artists mt will appear under the management of 
the bureau. 


Ruth Langley Thompson Busy 


This season Ruth Langley Thompson has been meeting 
with much success in her programs in and out of Chicago. 
She possesses a wonderful power of impersonation. Her 
readings have notable finish, refinement, sympathy and 
strength, all in rare balance, 


Edgar Nelson’s Swedish Choral Club Concert 


For its spring concert the Swedish Choral Club, Edgar 
A. Nelson, conductor, revived Haydn’s “Creation” and 
drew a very large gathering to Orchestra Hall on Wednes- 
day evening. An excellent performance it was, one which 
left nothing to be desired and greatly pleased the auditors, 
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whose vociferous applause was evidence of their delight. 
The club sang Haydn’s old oratorio with gusto, with en- 
thusiasm and with fine regard for the nuances, singing even 
better than it has ever done before. The attacks were 
precise, and there were authority and feeling. These chor- 
isters believe in their efficient leader, and as Mr. Nelson 
knows what he is about and what he wants his chorus to 
do, there is a thorough understanding between chorus and 
conductor, which makes for an excellent performance and 
admirable ensemble. Conductor Nelson has his forces well 
in hand, and to him alone is accredited the success of this 
choral body. Whether in the most delicate passages or in 
the fortissimo, the work of the choristers is excellent. The 
bass music was rendered by that admirable Chicago artist, 
Gustaf Holmquist. Not only is Mr. Holmquist possessed 
of a bass voice of excellent quality, but he also possesses 
rare intelligence and vocal art, which stamp his work as 
of high standard, Few singers understand the oratorio 
art as Mr. Holmquist, who therefore gives the utmost satis- 
faction, The other soloists were local singers—Margery 
Maxwell, soprano, and Eugene Dressler, tenor, who fell 








‘A Refreshing Novelty. 
Gets the interest of your 
hearers with the first note. 


‘* The Radiance 
in Your Eyes’’ 


By Ivor Novello 


Composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning 
Till the Boys Come Home,” “Dream Boat,” etc. 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc.; New York 

















short of what was expected of them. Members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave the chorus admirable 
support, and Harry T. Carlson, at the organ, was excellent. 


Bush Conservatory Activities 


A recital by piano pupils of Edward Collins and vocal 
pupils of Bertha Beeman, of the Bush Conservatory, was 
presented in the Lyceum Wednesday evening. Some 
twenty-two students participated in the enjoyment of the 
evening. 

Wednesday evening, April 10, Justine Wegener, 
prano, of the faculty of Bush Conservatory, gave a studio 
recital at this school. Esther Goetz was at the piano. 

Friday evening, April 12, students of the Bush Conserva- 
tory, gave a concert for the Officers’ Naval Training Sta- 
tion, at the Municipal Pier. The Bush Conservatory Glee 


so- 
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Club, under the direction of Justine Wegener, was also 
heard at this program. 

Saturday evening, April 13, students of the vocal, violin 
and expression departments gave a concert for the Golden 
Rod Chapter, O. E. S., at the Central Masonic Temple 

Saturday afternoon, April 13, Bertha Beeman, of the 
faculty, was the soloist at the Irish Fellowship Club, in the 
crystal room of the Hotel Sherman. 

Saturday evening, April 13, pupils of the Bush Con 
servatory gave a concert for the Golden Rod Chapter of 
the Eastern Star, at the Central Masonic Temple. The 
Bush Conservatory Glee Club, conducted by Justine Wege 
ner, was heard at this concert. 


Jeannette Durno Piano Studios 


The Durno piano studios, Jeannette Durno, director, will 
present pupils of Cecile Bellaire in the Lyon & Healy 
studios on Sunday afternoon, April 28, at 3.30. Miss Bel- 
laire is one of Miss Durno’s assistant teachers, 


John Philip Sousa in Chicago 


Another distinguished visitor to the Chicago office of 
the Musica, Courter this week was Lieutenant Johu 
Philip Sousa, the march king, patriot and leader of the 
famous Great Lakes Naval Band, which he led at the 
Labor Men’s Liberty Loan parade on Saturday morning, 
April 20 


Sturkow-Ryder Pupil Winning Success at Hippodrome 


Sylvia Baird, seventeen-year-old 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, is 


and pupil of 
Wagner-Liszt 


pianist 
playing the 


transcription of the “Tannhauser” march at the Hippo- 
drome this week, and is wining much success. 
Columbia School Concert 
Thursday evening, Parthenia Carmichael, pianist and 
member of the faculty of the Columbia School of Music, 
offered a program in the school’s recital hall before a 


large and friendly audience. Miss Carmichael was as 
sisted by Beulah Hayes, soprano, and Israel Berger, vio 
linist. The pianist rendered numbers by Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Scarlatti, Rameau-Godowsky, Mendelssohn, Debussy, Mosz 
kowsky and Strauss-Schiitt. She is a professional pupil 
of the artist-teacher, Clare Osborne Reed, director of thx 
Columbia School. Besides, she has large classes in the 
main school and is in charge of the Morgan Park branch 
She recently gave a pupils’ recital at the Morgan Park 
Baptist Church, and will repeat the program in the schoo! 
recital hall shortly. 
American Conservatory Notes 

Tuesday evening, April 0, a recital was given by ad 
vanced piano pupils of Frederick Persson, Ida Kaehler and 
May Doelling, and expression pupils of A. Lowise Suess, at 
Kimball Hall, 

Grace Welsh, pianist, artist-pupil of the 
Ethel Miller, contralto, artist-pupil of Mme. Ragna Linne, 
and Stella Roberts, violinist, appeared in recital Saturday 
afternoon, April 13, at Kimball Hall. JeaANNettTe Cox. 


conservatory ; 


David Bispham’s Hero Son Honored 


The name of the late Lieut. David Bispham, Jr., of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who met his death last November at 


the Herndon Aviation Field, near London, has been in 
scribed on a tablet above the stage door of the old Vic 
toria Theatre, London, among those of actors’ sons who 


have fallen, according to an announcement received last 


week by his father, David Bispham. 

















WITH NEWARK SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


In Miss Howell was introduced a 
young and talented singer, who 
should go far in realizing her ambi- 
tion for winning recognition in a 
crowded field. Her voice, a soprano 
of wide range and voluminous enough 
to fill easily large auditoriums, has 
the freshness of youth as well as a 
finely musical quality to recommend 
it. Her tones arrested attention be- 
cause of their purity, roundness and 
vitality. Their naturally pleasing 
quality is enhanced by good place- 
ment and firm emission, and to those 
essentials she adds technical skill in 
vocalization and intelligence and feel- 
ing in communicating sentiment. 

Newark Evening News. 


SOLOIST, HAYDN CLUB, 
PHILADELPHIA 


With an attractive personality and 
manner, and a voice of unusual pu- 
rity and sweetness, Miss Howell gave 
with good effect the difficult “Depuis 
le Jour” from Charpentier’s ‘“Lou- 
ise” with Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby,” 
charmingly sung, as an encore, and 
later a group of songs. She made an 
excellent impression throughout and 
was received with marked cordiality. 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 














DICIE HOWELL, Soprano 





March 28, New York 
April 10, Philadelphia Haydn Club 


April 15, Newark Symphony 
Orchestra 


April 22, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


“ Undine” 
April 23, Greensboro, N. C., Recital 
May 1, New York, Concert 


May 22, Atlantic City, “Persian 
Garden” 





Exclusive Management 


WALTER ANDERSON 
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Isolde Menges in Toronto 
Isolde Menges, the very gifted young violinist, played 
again in Toronto recently, and scored her usual decisive 
success. The Toronto World and the Daily News wax 


enthusiastic over the achievements of the splendidly gifted 
artist, She a recital before the Woman's Club, and 
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wave 





ISOLDE MENGES, 
Violinist 


an unequivocal triumph. Also, she played a concert 
given for 3,000 school children, and it is needless to say 
that the youngsters feted the artist like a fairy queen from 
the nebulous world of tone 


won 


Muzio’s Extended Season 
One of the busiest artists at the Metropolitan Opera 
He use last winter was Claudia Muzio, the young dramatic 
rrano who made her debut originally a year ago as the 
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Phote by White 
CLAUDIA MUZITO. 
wl 
hurriedly summoned successor of Emmy Destinn and 
quickly sang her way into a position of her own. 
While the Metropolitan season is over, Mlle. Muzio’s 


artistic activity is not at an end for 1917-1918, for she is 


Photo Bain News Service. 
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receipt fer $25,147 from the American Red Cross, 


Minch, 
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the same being his San Francisco concert p s. 
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to appear at the big Madison Square Garden concert on 
May 1, at the Ann Anbor Festival May 16, as one of the 
soloists in “Stabat Mater” at Carnegie Hall on May 31, 
and at other concerts in New York and elsewhere. Not 
even summer time will bring a cessation of her appear- 
arices, as she is to be the starred attraction of the annual 
warm weather season of opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 

Mile, Muzio’s New York operatic farewell for the sea- 
son was made last week, in “L’Amore dei Tre ‘Re.” She 
was the prima donna of the opening performance of the 
Metropolitan Opera in Boston on Monday, appearing in “Le 
Prophete,” and was scheduled later in the series also in 
“Aida” and “Pagliacci.” Mlle. Muzio will sing again at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next season. 


Sue Harvard Re-engaged 

Sue Harvard, soprano, has been re-engaged as solo- 
ist at the First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York. 
This is welcome news to the many who have enjoyed 
her splendid work. Miss Harvard will give her first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall, on October to. 

Miss Harvard sang at the New York Globe Music 
Club concert, De Witt Clinton High School, April 10, 
and in “Elijah” on the 14th, at the Church of the 
Ascension On Apri! 1:6 sh* appeared at a_ patri- 
otic meeting in Brooklyn on the program with Amy 
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SUE HARVARD, 


Soprano. 
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Bernardy, of the Italian Red Cross, and Stephen Lau- 
zanne, editor of the Paris Matin. On April 23, she 
gave a recital at the Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

In addition to her regular work at the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Miss Harvard has sung during the 
present season in two performances of Verdi's * ‘Requi- 
em,’ in Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas” cantata, in Mendels- 
sohn’ s “St. Paul” at the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, and in Elgar’s “Light of Life” at the St. James 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 


Liberty Loan Music 


Nahan Franko and his orchestra stirred crowds to en- 
thusiasm last week by playing for the Liberty Loan drive 
in front of the Public Library. At the Sixty-ninth Reg- 
ment Armory on Monday, Mme. de Cisneros sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and brought about a tumult of 
riotous approval especially when she waved the American 
flag and induced the vast audience to join in the chorus. 
She sang also British, French and Irish songs and was 
cheered to the echo. 
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ARMANI OUARSALT 


EVIDENCES OF JOHN McCORMACR’S AMERICANISM. 


On the left facsimile of the check for $10,665, paid by Mr. McCormack to the Red Cross Fund out of the proceeds of = recent Los Angeles concert; and to the right is a hotograph of the 
@ the Se ioe “nog oon Boh ne, ae roceed: pledged himself to earn $100, ooo for the Red Chem and is making 


Mr. McCormack 
a concert tour for that purpose. 
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April 25, 


Irene Williams’ 
Song Recital 


Irene Williams, soprano, 
who wiil make her first ap- 
pearance in a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, May 2, 
was born in Salt Lake City, 
and her first public appear- 
ance was made at the age 
of seven in the famous Tab- 
ernacle. Her first studies 
were with Hugh Dougall, 
and then she went to Califor- 
nia, where she continued un- 
ar Al+xander Heinemann. 
Aiter a number of engage- 
ments on the Pacific Coast, 
Miss Williams came to New 
York two years ago to con- 
tnue her studies with Ade- 
laide Gescheidt. Her pro- 
gram is in four parts, as 
follows: 

I. Italian: “Se tu m “ami,” Per 
golesi; “Preghiera a Diana” (‘‘Iph- 
igenia’), Gluck; “Chi vuol com- 
prar,” Jomelli. II, French: “Ro- 
mance,” Debussy; “L’oiseau bleu,” 
Serene, “Appraisement,” Chaus- 
son; Chanson Norvegienne,” 
Fourdrain; “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus,” Massenet, III. Russian: 
“Song of India” (“Sadko’’), Rim 





sky-Korsakoff; “A Dissonance,” aii: t 

Borodin; “I Feel Thy Breath IRENE WILLIAMS, 

Blow Round Me,” Rubinstein; Soprano. 

“Slumber Song,” Gretchaninow; 

“Hymn to the Sun” (“Coq d'Or"), Rimsky-Korsakoff. IV. Amer- 

ican: “My Heart Is a Lute,.”” Woodman; “Sleep, Darling” (first 

time), Mana Zucca; “The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman; “Little 
Birdies,” Buzzi Peccia; “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb. Reinhold Her- 


mati a‘ the riaro, 


A Picture of Emil Sjogren 


Arthur Hartmann lends to the Musica. Courter a 
photograph of Emil Sjégren, whose death was an- 
nounced in a recent issue of this paper. Sjégren, one 
of the best known of the modern Swedish composers, 
lived in Paris for many years, and ,during his sojourn 
there he became acquainted with Arthur Hartmann, 
and the two musicians struck up an intimate friendship 
which lasted until Mr. Hartmann left Paris, just after 
the outbreak of the war. Sjégren’s sonata for piano 
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Photograph loaned by Arthur Hartmann, 
THE LATE EMIL SJOEGREN, 


& ANNAN ANU 


and violin, some of his chamber music, and several 
songs and piano pieces from his pen have made his 
name internationally famous. He was a composer with 
a pronounced lyric gift, and with great talent for har- 
monization and finish of form. Mr. Hartmann says 
that in personal intercourse Sjégren was a polished 
gentleman and a kindly and generous colleague. 
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PROGRAM OF MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
FOR BIENNIAL OF GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Hot Springs, Ark., April 30-May 8, 1918 











Aprit 30. OpentnGc NIGHT 


EE | hiv Steves bans bes eitines bk cues -Hot Springs Orchestra 

pe REPOS &- Alfred Bergen, baritone, Chicago, Ill. 3 
May 1 (Wednesday) 

SE 0s wide? £5 04 Chts teers Charlotte Bergh, soprano, Chicago, III. 


May 2 (Thursday) 
Morning Session: 
Report .cf Music Dagartment ...ccccsccesccsscccsececs Mrs 
William D. Steele, chairman of Music Department, G, F, W. Cc, 
Address, “The Musical Awakening of Today,” 
Dr, J. Lawrence Erb, Dean of Music of University of 
Illinois; President of Music Teachers’ Association 
Music Conference, 2:30 o'clock: 
PROGRAM 
Music in Education............ Frances E, Clark, Camden, N. J. 
The Child World in Music...... Jessie L. Gaynor, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Illustrations by Rose Gaynor-Fae) 
Peterborough and Its Ideals............ Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
(MacDowell’s songs sung by Edna Thomas, contralto, 
with Mrs. MacDowell at the piano) 
What the Music Clubs of America Are Doing, 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, New York City 
Bringing Music to the Rural Districts, 
lienry Doughty Tovey, Dean of Music, University of Arkansas 
Visualized Music and Preparedness Through Propaganda, 
Katherine Evans von Klenner, 
Founder and President of the National Opera Club of America 
Night Session: 
Address, “To Make a Singing Army,” illustrated by leading 
OE GO GUND. 60 00 005 560 baccabuecheiaey Kenneth Clarke, 
Camp Song Leader of Camp Meade, Maryland 
May 3 (Friday) 
Music Department luncheon, 12:30 noon, 
Mrs, W. H. Arnold, hostess, Music Chairman, Arkansas 
Speakers (five-minute talks): 
Mrs, Albert J. Ochsner, president Nat'l Federation of Music Clubs 
Mrs. H. H. Foster, vice-chairman Music Committee, Arkansas 
Lida Wade Harrell, Tulsa, Okla. 
Mrs. William Pedrick, }r., chairman of Program of Biennial 
Helen Louise Johnson, Editor of Federation Magazine 


Music: 
Lucile Harrington Dole, New York City (Child songs from Chinese) 
Louise Lancaster, soprano, New Yor 


Charlotte Bergh, soprano, Chicago 

Mrs. Pratt P. Bacon, pianist, Texarkana 
Speakers: 

Mrs. J. D. Wilkinson, chairman Department Industrial and Social 

Conditions, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Sarah Yancey Cline, chairman of Biennial Music, Arkansas 
Evening Session: 

Soloist, Maud Powell, violinist 

May 5 (Sunday) 


Devotional and Patriotic Service: 
Memorial Service to May Alden Ward, 
led by Mrs. Phillip N. Moore 


Choruses: 








(Be Re” POT CITT eET Teer ee Tiere 
SE Che us te ssahabacedbndiseekuvannd eens De Koven 
Zee Ge OF TOO i Fads 6 veined ici bids Kneacsdecanatta Elgar 


The Little Rock Festival Chorus; Sarah Yancey Cline, 
director; Mrs. G. H. Mathis at the piano 

Patriotic selection, from Military Band, 87th Division, Camp Pike, Ark. 
Assembly singing, American Songs of Home: 

Ce OE SON ss shied s Va Nees ad v.00 ces beahavdewe dens Foster 

FE scare myo CR 0s be bdaten mess bao Osean esal Bond 
Songs of the Allies: 

Rule Britannia 

La Marseillaise 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Alfred Bergen, Chicago, II. 

Address 
Assembly singing, Songs from the Trenches: 

Keep the Home Fires Burning 

Joan of Arc 

The Long, Long Trail 

Loyalty 

America 

Mrs, William D. Steele, leader of assembly songs; Martha May 
Cline at the piano; Camp Pike Military Band accompanying 
May 6 (Monday) 





Evening Session: 


Mrs. E, F. Yancey, soprano, Sedalia, Mo. ‘ 
Genevieve Fodrea, violinist, Little Rock, Ark. brielle Gills 
May 7 (Tuesday) a aa 
Evening Session: - ¥ 
Edna Thomas, contralto, New York City P 
Louise Hall, pianiste, Arkadelphia, Ark. I RIMA DONNA SO RANO 
Mav: 6 (Wetnentay) ABRIELLE GILLS, of the Opera in Paris, came to the United States at the request of the Ministere des Beaux Arts, under 
G She made her debut in New York at the Metropolitan Opera 


the auspices of the ‘French-American Association for Musical Art. 
audience and the critics as the long-awaited and 


Evening Session 
House at a Sunday night concert and was acclaimed by an enthusiastic 


Soloist, Mrs. Newton D. Baker, soprano, Washington, D. C. 
At each of the morning sessions there will be assembly singing. 





wanted prima donna for French opera. 
ot Born in Paris, Madame Gills was a pupil of Dimitri Landesque, and making her debut at the Paris opera in “Romeo and 
. : : Juliette,” met with instantaneous success. She has scored triumphs in the revivals of the classic music of Monteverde, Sacchini 
Griffith Artist Engaged for Lexington College and others, and her creation of the roles of Mademoiselle de Nantes, Mazarin, Phylys in ‘Le Careme prenant” and “La 
> . r , +: : Pou liniére,” created a stir in the musical and artistic world of Paris. 

Euphemia Blunt, of New Y ork ( ity, who has studicd fer singing as soprano soloist with the Lamoreux Colonne Orchestra and the orchestras at the “Conservatoir« brought her 
and coached with Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith in Italy. constantly into further favor. ; ; a MB? Rew i eg aides 
y adame Wills appearances in concerts and recita 8, in aris an ondon, attrac arge and dcelightec audiences, who ully 
London and New York, accepted in March the position appreciate her exceptional ability to interpret modern French music and the spirit and atmosphere created by such composers 

of voice teacher for the Lexington College of Music, as Claude Debussy, Fauré, Hué, Duparc, Bertelin, Messager, Gounod and Bruneau. 
Her voice is a beautifully clear and supple lyric soprano of unusual quality, showing to the utmost advantage in coloratura 


Lexington, Kentucky. ; 
as well. Her Paris and London successes are being duplicated in America, as her enthusiastic audiences have attested 


On April 9, Miss Blunt gave an unusually successful 
recital in the college auditorium. Her program included COMMENTS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS 

















the following numbers: “Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “Le “In Mme. Gabrielle Gills it is not too much to forecast some time. Her voice is an admirable one, flexible, of suffi 
Violette,” Scarlatti ; “Voi che sapete,” Mozart; “Where that the long absent gets donne for bj oy ease has o— possesses that cl 5 pace warmth oe color pos diction 
3 ’ a y which is a veculiar me of a "rie 
the Bee Sucks,” Dr. Arne; “Have You Seen But a Whyte enn, Von ns titan 4 soma tela te Semen rele ast, Gad het leterpretation le rare poise and teste.” 
Lillie,” 1614 A. D.; Cherry Ripe,” Horn; “The Lass With the death and make jealous the dumb. Certainly Mary Gar- H. . Krehbiel, in New York Tribune 
the Delicate Air,” M. Arne; “Ma Voisine,” Goring gy a ig ym on Ars ic oe ® fotles ke ~ Ise “It was a delightful entert t. M Gills | 
g> “C3 ” “ muc veauty in er voice; it 1s doubtiess if anyone eise Sa ce entertainmen VE nie lis has a re 
Thomas ; Silent and Lone, and ‘Tune Thy Strings, Oh has ever done so in America. The exquisite French of Mme markable talent for painting musical pictures New York 
Gypsy.” Dvorak; “Orientale,” Marion Bauer ; The Swan Gills, her grace and dignity and the beauty of her lyric Herald 
Bent Low to the Lily,” MacDonald; “My Curly Headed concene are worthy of chronicle."—New York Evening Seen Cite t hiner ee a aia ; 
Baby,” Clutsam; “He Loves Me,” and “The Danza,” Chad- clegram. hi cei i9 singer of divers ingratiating qualities 
a § 4 I ’ ‘ J day stood out in bold relief. Intelligence, dis 
wick. “Her singing of Debussy’s ‘Noel’ and Fauré’s ‘Apres un criminating taste, grace of delivery marked her singing 
Regarding the recital, the Lexington Herald said: reve’ had Set heart searching me which only the great Pitts Sanborn, in New York Globe. 
“Rn . artists can produce. Sigmune Spaeth, m New or 
uphemia Blunt, who recently joined the faculty of the y bee , “Tysttitadte the t , ty ; 
Svening Mail. ecidedly the distinguished French soprano was heard 
Lexington College of Music as teacher of voice, gave her Nip alles to advantage. Mme. Gills has not only plenty of dramatic 
first song recital last evening in the college auditorium. “She has a voice of great beauty and warmth, aod she iaceneity ad emnattonel warmth ut her command, but the 
* . > ° v Bt a at are rec e” songs of ; -in 
She was beautifully accompanied by Harry E. Muel- oe vie ee Pe ee eS ee ae Pek ie tee Yon ae ee 
ler, of the faculty, and the program was charming and are 
artistic.” With reference to her voice, the paper con- Pt Kagad second song recital Golighted » leaps audience PN nt males — ons her second Acolian Hall reel 
; through the qualities that were noted at her first one. She is rnoon merican atmosphere as §6done 
tinued: “Miss Blunt possesses a wonderful lyric soprano a singer of uncommon and varied power of suggestion, espe- nothing to take the first bloom from the voice of this French 
voice. The quality and tone was heard to advantage in cially in French songs with a modern solo. She has in these soprano. Her New York debut, it will be re olieimeed ean 
her selections and her delightful interpretation and mar- a eg range of subtlety “and s delic acy of expression the: made a an ‘opera comeett when she gave the Depuis le 
, ; ; make her singing elighttu 0 ese qualities are addec ou R Metropolitan had never previously heard it 
velous control charmed her audience. Miss Blunt has a a skill in phrasing and in diction that are thoroughly charac- Yesterday's program was one to test Mme. Gills’ range and 
most pleasing personality and her recital was a rare treat teristic of the finest French vocalization.”—Richard Aldrich, reneny to its gag As ae from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
i i i - in New York Times. ad its opposite in Franck’s ‘La Procession,’ with two Boro 
- friends and music lovers who gave her quite an ova eat Ts lee oad as te es ee te oe 
sn. ‘ ° rar e “Her audience was of nearly capacity proportions and with Bertelin’s ‘While You Sleep’ which had no personal 
The Lexington Leader said that “Euphemia Blunt cre- testified in no uncertain manner to the peculiar interest felt message for an audience which was as wide awake and appre 
ated a delightful impression in her first concert at Lex- a grovent in Fron songs. OF te pt. ne: —_ is 7 pos Bel Mme. Gills singing as its numbers were large.” 
i i ; ; t satisfactory interpreters New Yor as seen for i j ive a Sun 
ington College of Music, Tuesday evening, and with her of the mos 
i i 1918-19 SEASON NOW BOOKING 


excellent lyric voice of highly oe ype tones, she oe 
bines an attractive appearance arid charming personality. 

She was most cordial, and established an atmosphere al- Sole Direction : KINGSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 
together enjoyable for her hearers, her accompanist, Mr. 
Harry E. Mueller, and herself.” 
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Kirpal-Lindorff Recital 


I'he annual concert by pupils of the Kirpal-Lindorff 
Music School, New York and Flushing, took place April 
) at Hotel Plaza, New York, before an audience which 
listemed attentively and applauded warmly. Marguerite 
Arnemann, a Kirpal pupil, who sang so well last year, is 
now leading lady on tour with Hitchcock's * ‘Beauty Shop,” 
and making good Muriel Ellis is perhaps the next star 
upil: she hag a fine mezzo-soprano voice which is growing 
better all the time. Mrs. 
Herman Lissner has been 
doing fine work. Ladislaw 
Soucek, an eighteen year 
old tenor, has learned to use 
his voice splendidly within a 
short course of study with 
Mrs. Kirpal. Margaret 
Kemp, contralto, is entitled 
to praise, her voice having 
improved very much since 
last year’s recital. Her dic- 
tion and musical refinement 
are valuable possessions, 
Helen Soucek, only sixteen 
years old, has a lovely so- 
prano voice which she has 
learned to use with eage. 





These were the leaders of 

1ARGARETHA KIRPAI the singers Others who 

Voice specialist deserve praise are Ida 

Krumwiede, Loretta Leary, 

guerite Shea and, last but not least, Max Baumann 

four piano pupils of the Kirpal-Lindorff school assisted 
irtistic selections 


The Maclennans to Sing in Bay City 
Florence | Maclennan, the soprano, 
who has such an assured place for herself in her 
t season with the Metropolitan Opera, is in Boston 
ith that organization, where she will sing in “L’Ora- 
lo.” Immediately at the end of the week in Boston 
e and her husband, Francis Maclennan, the tenor, 
One of their 


aston 


Chis week, 


won 


ili leave for a concert tour in Michigan. 

ppearances will be at Bay City, where they are always 
re of the heartiest of welcomes, not only for their 
rt but for themselves. Mr. Maclennan’s early history 


is intimately connected with that city. His father went 
from Elmira, N. Y., as a young man and became 
lumbermen of Michigan. His 
of the town, the daughter of Cap- 
S. A., one of the pioneers of Bay 
trader and interpreter, and himself 
French family residing in De- 


there 
one of the 
mother was a native 
tain de la Ma 
Indian fighter, 
descended from an old 


successiul 


rsac, U, 


( ty 


{ 
Mri. Maclennan left Bay City fifteen years ago, a 
local singer, and did not return until last year, a tenor 
ith an established reputation on both sides of the 
\tlantic, bringing with him as his wife another oper- 
itic artist as well known as himself. Needless to say, 
vhen they sang there for the first time together, in the 
spring of 1917, there was an audience which packed the 
iditorium to suffocation, and Mr. and Mrs, Maclennan 
ere féted by old friends and neighbors for a week 
Their concert was given under the 


after the concert 

uspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
ind they go back this year under, the same auspices 
Without doubt a similar welcome awaits them 





La Forge Summer Term 
Frank La Forge, the eminent composer-pianist, 
touring with Margaret Matzenauer, will continue to 
teach piano and to coach upon his return, which will take 


who is 


now 
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place about the middle of May. Beginning June 1, Mi. La 
Forge will conduct a summer term at his New York studios 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building and at 220 Madi- 
son avenue. Those who know something of Mr. La Forge’s 
work can appreciate the advantages of the opportunity 
offered; and already applications have begun to come in in 
large numbers. 


NEW YORK CONCERT °* 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, April 25 
Organ recital. Evening. Aeolian. 





Edward Rechlin. 


Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Series, Evening. Carnegie. 
Friday, April 26 

Namara. Evening. Aeolian. 

Povla Frijsh. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian, 
Saturday, April 27 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 


Recital by Pupils of Ferdinand and Herman Carri. 
Evening. Aeolian. 
Sunday, April 28 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—l'rank Sheridan, 


soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian, 
Jascha Heifetz. Violim recital. Evening. Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 
Toscha Seidel. Violin recital. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
John McCormack. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, April 29 
Marjorie Church. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian. 


Tuesday, April 30 
New York Mozart Society—Enrico Caruso, 
Peteler, soloists. Evening. Hotel Astor. 
Singers’ Club Concert. Evening. Aeolian. 
Bach Evening. MacDowell Club. 
Humanitarian Cult. Evening. Carnegie. 
Thursday, May 2 
Ruth Cramer-Janet Jackson. Afternoon, 


Claire 


The- 


Princess 


atre, 
Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Series. Evening. Carnegie. 
Friday, May 3 
Columbia University Chorus-—with Claudia Muzio, so- 
prano; Mary Jordan, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Herbert Witherspoon, bass, soloists, Evening. 


Carnegie 


Margaret Abbott a Busy Artist 

Margaret Abbott, whose season began with the Wor 
cester festival, has an enviable list of appearances to her 
credit, It is rarely that so young a singer can boast of 
such important engagements as the Maine, Springfield, 
Paterson and Lindsborg festivals, a Chicago recital, ap- 
pearances with the New York Rubinstein Club, Columbia 
University Choral Society, ete. 

As a result of Miss Abbott’s success at the Paterson 
festival last season, Mr. Wiske, musical director, has re 
engaged her to sing at the coming Newark festival in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

April 18, Miss Abbott began a trip through the West 
where her engagements include appearances with the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, April 19, Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 
April 23. She mturns for the Newark festival May 1 
and sings in Plainfield, N. J., May 28. 


Russian Symphony Success 
Daniel Mayer is in receipt of a telegram from Modest 
Altschuler telling him of the tremendous success. which 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra has met in all its ap- 
pearances 
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ROBRECHT AND PILZER 
WITH NEWARK ARION 





Singing Society’s Closing Concert Made Successful by 
Excellent Artists 


Florence Robrecht, soprano, and Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist, were the soloists at the closing concert of the 
Newark (N. J.) Arion Singing Society, on Wednesday 
evening, April 17. Miss Robrecht is one of Newark’s most 
popular singers, her splendid voice and thorough musi- 
cianship winning for her well deserved praise, and her 
success on this occasion testified to the regard in which 
she is held. In the aria, “Un bel di” from Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly,” she displayed the dramatic worth of 
her art, and she was equally successful in a song group 
which included “The Spirit Flower” of Campbell Tipton, 
the old “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” and “I! Baccio” of Ar- 
diti. Paul Petri, her teacher, played excellent accompani- 
ments, which added greatly to the success of her num- 

Mr. Pilzer is one of those reliable artists who may al- 
ways be counted upon to please. This occasion was no 
exception to the rule and the enthusiastic applause which 
was given his numbers showed unmistakably the pleasure 
his playing gave. His programmed numbers were the 
Wieniawski “Romanze,” a Chopin valse, the “Valse Blu- 
ette” of Drigo-Auer, his own “Berceuse” and the Sara- 
sate “Jota.” Of special interest was his own “Berceuse,” 
which showed him to be a composer of decided merit as 
well as an artist of unusual ability. Dorothy Pilzer, at 
the piano, played his accompaniments in splendid fashion. 

Under the direction of Johannes Werschinger, the so- 
ciety sang choruses by Decker, Trunk, Koellner, Hadley, 
Frettensattel and Heinrichs, in a manner which reflected 
credit upon the leader. The Newark Music Festival 
String Orchestra likewise assisted, and in numbers by 
Wagener, Grieg, Reinecke, Gillet, Langer, Hartog and Tel- 
lam gave great pleasure. 


Dunning System Results 


That the Dunning System of Improved Music Study for 
Beginners is a system of real worth is best shown in its 
products, for “by their works shall ye know them,” the 
Good Book says. One of the most remarkable results of 
the Dunning method, which Carrie Louise Dunning 
founded upon her researches in child psychology, is the 
case of Ruth Eahart, of Toledo, Ohio, Little Miss Eahart, 
who is only six years of age, within the short period of a few 
months after beginning with the Dunning method, memo- 
rized such piano numbers as “Le Secret,” by Lege; the 
“Spinning Song,” by Ellmerich, and similar works. This 
is all the more noteworthy when it is consdered that last 
September this little girl could not even write her letters. 
She is a pupil of M. E. Brecheisen, who is the Dunning 
representative in Toledo, and has enjoyed unusual success 
as a teacher of this method. Mrs. Dunning has every right to 
feel proud of the results obtained, especially when this is 
only one of many cases. 


Clarinda Smith Sings in Elmira 


Clarinda Smith, soprano, contributed two groups of 
songs on the program given at College Chapel, Elmira Col- 
lege, Elmira, N. Y., Tuesday evening, April 16. The re- 
views of the program the following day in the local press 
emphasized the fact that “Mme. Smith has a voice of 
wonderfully beautiful quality with a velvety richness, even 
in the highest notes. Her enunciation was clear and perfect 
and her Italian exquisite.” She sang in Italian, French and 
English. “No more charming voice has ever been heard in 
Elmira. Those who heard her last night would like to 
hear her again,” is another way in which her singing was 
summed up by a local newspaper. 





APPROXIMATELY 200,000 PEOPLE WHO ASSEMBLED IN THE HUGE PIAZZO DEL 
The white plumed helmets of the famous French band of the Garde Republicaine can be seen on the platform in front of the Cathedral, On the left is the great Galleria Vittoria Emmanuelle, the famous meeting 
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THE VISIT TO MILAN OF THE BRITISH,FRENCH AND AMERICAN MILITARY BANDS. 
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2 





Sihins 


(1) The famous Italian Opera House, La_ Scala, 
where the bands of the Allies gave a concert for the 
venefit of the Red Cross. (2) The way the crowd 
looked to the bandsmen. (3) Leaders of the Allies’ 
bands From left to right: Cajoli, of » Band of 
‘arabinieri Reali; Sergeant Darcy, bandmaster 
‘ighteenth Infantry, U. S. A.; Major Macken 
Royan, leader of the British Guard Bands; and 
. Balay, of the Garde Republicaine. (4) The 
American band waiting in front of the famous old 
Castello Sforzesco, the citadel of ancient Milan, which 
has been splendidly restored, to start to parade to 
the Piazzo Del Duomo, where the great outdoor con 
cert was given. (5) The British Guards’ bands, i. e., 
the bands of the Coldstream, Grenadier, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh Guards, filing out from the Castello Sfor- 
zesco. (6) Band of the Eighteenth Infantry, U. S 
A., playing in front of the famous cathedral. 


*) 


~ 





a 


Courter there will be a letter describing these unique concerts 


DUOMO (CATHEDRAL SQUARE) AT MILAN, TO LISTEN TO THE CONCERT BY THE ALLIED BANDS. 


place of all Milan, the cafes of which are much frequented by operatic artists and agents. In next week’s issue of the MusicaL 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SINGS IN DETROIT 








Recital Brilliant Success—Jean Cooper with Orpheus 
Club—Local Concerts of Especial Interest 


Detroit, Mich., April 18, 1918 
The concert season has practically closed except for 
local charitable affairs and the usual graduating recitais 


Schumann-Heink was the 
DeVoe-Detroit manage 
Armory, March 21 


which come at this time. Mme 
last artist to be presented by the 


ment. Her recital was given in the 
and was a brilliant success in every way 

he last concert of the Chamber Music Society was 
given in the Hotel Pontchartrain, April 2, by the Trio 
de Lutéce. On the afternoon following, the Trio gave a 


concert for school children and in the evening of the sam« 
for the soldiers at Fort Wayne. 
April 16, the Orpheus Club gave 
members at the Hotel Statler, under 
the direction of Charles Frederic Morse. Jean Cooper, 
contralto, was the assisting artist, and Harriet Ingersoll 
the accompanist both for the club and Miss Cooper. The 
club maintained its previous reputation for artistic work. 
Miss Cooper sang the well known aria “O Don Fatale” 
and a group of interesting songs 

Among the concerts of local interest was the piano ré 
cital of Helen Henschel Morris, given at the Hotel Statler, 
March 28. Miss Morris is a Detroit giri 
who has returned after several years of study. Her pro 
gram included the Schumann sonata, G minor, op. 22; 
a Chopin group consisting of the ballade, op. 47; mazurka 
A fiat major, etude, op. 25, No. 11, and scherzo B minor 
barcarolle, F 


day one 
luesday, 
cert for sustaining 


its final con 


the evening of 


and a miscellaneous group consisting of 
sharp major, Liadow; concert etude, MacDowell; “Amour 
ette de Pierrot,” Stojowski, and rhapsodie, No. 10, Liszt. 


The Tuesday Musicale held its annual nieeting and elec 
tion of officers Tuesday, April 16. The following officer 


were elected Louise Unsworth Cragg, president; Mrs 
Frederic B. Stevens, vice-president; Mrs. Edwin S. Sher 
rill, treasurer; Jennie M. Stoddard, secretary; Mrs. J 
Finlayson Smith, librarian. Mrs. Leland B. Case and Mrs 
Clarence E. Simpson were clected members of the execu 
tive committee for a term of three years yy ee 


Elizabeth Wood Re-engaged 


Elizabeth Wood, contralto, scored a marked personal 
triumph on April 2, when she appeared as soloist with the 
Baltimore Oratorio Society, Joseph Pache, conductor. 
lhe work performed was Handel's “The Messiah,” and 
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so well was Miss Wood's splendid singing enjoyed that 
Mr. Pache immediately after the erformance engaged 
her for next season to sing in “Elijah.” The Baltimore 
press likewise accorded her well deserved praise. “Miss 
Wood has a well trained’contralto and sings with nice 
appreciation and feeling,” declared the Baltimore Sun, 
and the News stated that she “sang with great sim- 
plicity and dignity, revealing a natural voice of consid- 
erable power.” In the opinion of the Evening Sun, 
“one rarely hears in oratorio a more beautiful voice 
than that of Elizabeth Wood, the alto, who sang the 
famous ‘He Was Despised’ aria with fine effect.” 








Alves and Ganz with Helvetia Maennerchor 


On Saturday evening, April 13, a concert in celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the Helvetia Maennerchor 
was given in Aeolian Hall, New York, under the direction 
of Johannes Werschinger. The choral numbers were by 
Hegar, Fassbaender, Decker, Abt, Heim, Hadley and 
Baumgartner, and in them the excellence and thoroughness 
of Mr. Werschinger’s training were evident. Elsa Alves 
Hunter, soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, were the 
soloists. Mrs. Hunter was heard to advantage in “Pleurez 
mes yeux” from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” the “Alleluja” of 
Mozart, and group of songs by Mr. Ganz.’ These were 
“What Is Love,” “A Grace in France,” two songs’in the 
Swiss dialect, “Die chlyne Schlangli” and “Gib ab,” “Sag 
Mutter,” which is dedicated to Mrs. Hunter, “In. versch- 
wiegener Nacht” and “Love Must Be.” They served to 
show Mr. Ganz’s splendid worth as a composer and Mrs. 
Hunter’s excellent vocal gifts. As soloist, Mr. Ganz de- 
lighted with his masterly interpretation of a group of 
Chopin numbers, his own marche fantastique and -capriccio 
for the right hand alone, the Liszt “Petrarca” sonnet in A 
flat and the Liszt arrangement of Paganini’s “La Campa- 
nella.” His audience gave him appreciative recognition of 
his magnificent pianism, 


Craft’s Marguerite Praised 

“Marcella Craft’s Marguerite is one of the most en- 
joyable operatic characterizations St. Paul has ever 
seen. Her clear, bell-like voice has exactly the appeal- 
ing quality required by the role, and she is so skillful a 
little actress as to be really moving in a part which has 
grown very conventional, There is marked intelli- 
gence in everything she does and a personality which 
is forceful and delicate at the same time.” So ran a 
paragraph in the St. Paul (Minn.) Daily News follow- 
ing a performance of “Faust,” given in that city by the 
San Carlo Opera Company. From that same city 
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LIEUTENANT DONALD McBEATH, 
Of the Royal Flying Corps, holding a reunion with Rudolph Ganz, 


Fort Worth, Tex., aviation field, Lieutenant McBeath for 
four years was assisting artist with John McCormack. 


at the 





comes the praise of the St. Paul Pioneer Press: “Slen- 
der, graceful, appealing, with a voice, particularly in 
its upper register, pure, flexible and capable, Marcella 
Craft was a Marguerite unusually girlish in appear- 
ance and of marked dramatic ability.” St. Paul’s twin 
city upheld its expressed opinions. According to the 
Minneapolis Journal, “Marcella Craft sang Marguerite, 
thus giving the first local opportunity to judge of the 
dramatic art of this exquisite artist. There is no Teu- 
tonic complacency about this Gretchen, but all the play 
of emotion that a high strung temperament, coupled 
with intellectuality and refined vocal art, could give it. 
Miss Craft’s interpretation of what, in Gounod’s lyrical 
music drama, becomes the central character, was in- 
tensely dramatic in sentiment and action, without in 
the least impairing her lovely and finely delineated 
singing in the purest of voice and intonation.” The 
Minneapolis Tribune declared her to be “ideally en- 
dowed for the role, the virginal purity of her tones con- 
noting the qualities of the character, to which her girl- 
ish and demure beauty is also charmingly suited. She 
is a consummate little actress and touched very effec- 
tively the right emotional suggestions.” The same 
paper also spoke of her as one who proved herself an 
artist capable of sincere impersonation and donply beau- 
tiful singing. ; 
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BRAHMS AND THE NATIONAL AND FOLKSONG ELEMENT 





[This is the third and last of Mr. Aronson’s articles 
on Brahms. The others appeared in the issues of De- 
cember 27,1917, and February 28, 1918.—Editor’s Note.] 


S regards the guidance of his pianistic 
and theoretical studies, Brahms had been 
singularly fortunate. His teachers, Cossel 
and Marxsen, were known as excellent 
musicians, the latter as Hamburg’s musi- 
S_cal authority. He was a thorough theo- 
Ne retician, a splendid counterpointist and « 





¥) good composer. Brahms’ regard for and 
i” appreciation of his master was best mani- 

fested by the dedication of his second piano 
concerto in B flat, op. 83, “to his friend and teacher Eduard 
Marxsen.” 

At first it was Brahms’ intention to become a piano 
virtuoso, but his creative abilities could not remain hidden 
very long; with his lessons in piano playing he was given 
a thorough course in theory and composition as well. All 
these studies were pursued quietly and Brahms was heard 
in public very rarely (The first time when fifteen years of 
age!). The young disciple did not study anything that 
might have proven harmful to the development of his 
talent. He was brought up in severe classical taste and 
not a note was placed before him that might have offended 
his musical conscience. The results of this guidance were, 
that at nineteen years of age. he could go out into the 
world to try his fortune, “possessed of far reaching 
thorough knowledge, and as a pianist capable of satisfying 
the highest demands” (Marxsen’s opinion of Brahms.). 
Bach and Beethoven were already at that time “his high- 
ést musical gods.” Next to them it was the folksong that 
had taken complete possession of his heart. 


His General Knowledge 


While the thorough musical instruction he received had 
developed his artistic abilities most successfully, his aca- 
demic education had not kept step with it. Here the young 
musician was thrown entirely upon himself. He had, 
however, the great gift of absorbing everything that came 
within his reach, and his zealous diligence, his earnestness 
and steadfastness acquired for him that remarkable fund 
of information and knowledge that enabled him to form 
the clearest conceptions and firmest principles on subjects 
belonging to more distant realms of thought. He began 
his literary studies with reading and thus he writes of his 
experiences : 

Books are my greatest pleasure. I read from earliest childhood 
as much as I could, without any guidance or advice whatever and 
progressed from the worst to the best. Knighthood novels I devoured 
as a child until “Die Raeuber” (“The Robbers’) fell into my hands. 
Of this book I did not even know that it had been written by a 
great poet, but I asked for more writings by that same Schiller 
and thus I came upward. 

In his relation to literature, the romanticists in poetry 
claimed, at that time, his greatest interest and attention 
next to Schiller. Arnim, Tieck, Brentano, Eichendorff, he 
had learned to know and love when a boy of twelve and 
the writings of FE. T. A. Hoffmann made a powerful and 
lasting impression upon him, In particular the “Kreisleri- 
ana.” His thoughts and feelings seemed to root so deeply 
in the world of Hoffmann that he believed himself a young 
Kapellmeister Kreisler. The manuscripts of his first 
works bear the author-signature “Johannes Kreisler, Jr.” 
In a similar way he called an anthology of pocket diaries, 
in which he entered everything that called for special 
thought and reflection in his readings, “little treasure box 
of the young Kreisler.”- And in the beginning of the fifties 
he intended publishing two books of piano pieces entitled, 
“Leaves from the diary of a musician, published by the 
young Kreisler.” E. T. A, Hoffmann’s “Princess Bram- 
billa” had even inspired him at one time to the composi- 
tion of a string quartet. 


Not a Romanticist 


Yet, despite his keen interest in the literature of the 
romantic writers of the last century, Brahms did not be- 
come a romanticist in his music. The predominance of sen- 
timent and fancy, in contradistinction to the activity of the 
mind and a regulated formal element, is one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of romanticism. It is, however, a sig- 
nificant trait of Brahms that he curbed his natural inclina- 
tion toward exuberant fancy by strictest adherence to 
conventional laws and musical forms. His keen sense of 
artistic understanding forever guards against a prepon- 
derance of enthusiastic moods, against unrestricted 
outbreaks of passion. Only in comparatively few instances 
may one trace unrepressed ardor in his compositions. 

A further important feature of romanticism is its con- 
trast to classicism. The romanticist sets the traditional 
form aside and creates the new freely out of himself, al- 
lowing the subjective element to predominate over the for- 
mal, In contrast to this, Brahms absorbs those forms 
with full consciousness and holds firmly to them, perfecting 
them through the regeneration of older art forms and ma- 
terial. He sets the subjective element aside in favor of 
the formal. 

In two respects, however, Brahms touches upon elements 
which are characteristic of the romanticists. He shares 
with them in a proper valuation of the national element in 
music and in an appreciation of the artistic value of the 
folksong and folkmusic. If one be so inclined, he may 
ascribe to that same romantic influence Brahms’ inclination 
toward old music. Tieck and E. T. A. Hoffmann repeat- 
edly mention in their writings their enthusiasm for the 
music of the sixteenth century. And was it not the arch- 
romanticist, Schumann, who turned Brahms’ attention to 
the a capella music of the older Italian masters? Schv- 
mann always recommended the study of this music, and 








IN HIS MUSIC 
By MAURICE ARONSON 


Brahms was not slow in taking the hint and in copying 
many choral compositions for study. 


The National Element 

As for the employment of the national element in music, 
the utilization of foreign melodies or tunes, we find that 
the classicists have made very sparing use of them. Schu- 
bert was the first to use them more extensively in 
dances and marches. They were mainly of Magyar origin. 
Thereafter national airs or motives were chiefly made use 
of for transcriptive purposes in the service of virtuoso 
and parlor music, until the young Dane, Niels W. Gade, 
taught the musicians of his time with what artistic results 
he had applied national melodies in his famous overture, 
“Nachlaenge aus Ossian” (1841), and two years later in 
his symphony in C minor. The employment of national 
melodies is an element to reckon with in the compositions 
of Brahms. He is also chiefly concerned with Hungarian 
melodies, or what is almost the same thing, with gypsy 
melodies. From his early boyhood Brahms was familiar 
with Hungarian music, since a stream of Hungarian emi- 
grants passed constantly through Hamburg, the famous 
seaport, the city of his birth. Here he also met the Hun- 
garian violinist, Remenyi, with whom he toured for the 
first time as a concert pianist in 1853. The lamented Elbert 
Hubbard speaks engagingly of the Brahms-Remenyi rela- 
tion in one of his “Little Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Musicians” : 

This Remenyi was our own Ol’ Man Remenyi, who passed over 
only a year or so ago. I wonder if he was Ol’ Man Remenyi then. 


He never was really an old man, and that appelation was more a 
mark of esteem than anything else—a sort of diminutive of good 
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From a photograph by C. Brasch, Berlin. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
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I met Remenyi at Chautauqua, where he spent a month in 
1893. He gave me my first introduction to the music of Brahms, 
and of Brahms he never tired talking. He considered him without 
a rival, the culminating flower of modern music, and if the OI 
Man slightly exaggerated his own influence in bringing Brahms 


out and presenting him to the world, I am not the one to charge it 
up against his memory. 

In explaining Brahms and his music, Remenyi used to grow 
animated, and when words failed, he would say, “Here, it was just 
like this,” and then he would seize his violin, the bow would wave 
through the air and the notes would tell you how Brahms transposed 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata from A to B flat—a feat he never 
could have performed if Remenyi had not told him how. 

The results of Brahms’ study of Hungarian music were 
the Hungarian dances for piano for four hands (Books I 
and II, 1869; Books III and IV, in 1880), which have made 
the name of Brahms deservedly popular. Brahms appears 
here not only in the capacity of a transcriber, but as a 
recreative and creative artist, and only to his original and 
artistic setting of them is due the fact that these attractive 
Hungarian melodies. (only a few of them are composed 
by Brahms) have earned so much fame for him—and for 
themselves. Magyar melodies of unusual attractiveness 
and full of interesting rhythmic life appear here in polished 
form and afford the greatest enjoyment by their beauty, 
grace and charm and the comparatively moderate demands 
they make upon the performers. Some Hungarian musi- 
cians’ were so shortsighted as to protest. and even went so 
far as to accuse Brahms of dishonesty, “he having used for 
his purposes—or rather for his gain—traditional motives, 
and thus adorned himself with strange feathers.” How 
ridiculous these attacks were is already proven by the fact 
that Brahms’ “Hungarian dances” appeared without an 
opus number, and there can be no doubt that he never 
dreamed of considering the genuine Magyar melodies in 
any other way than as arranged or transcribed by him” 


The Gypsy Songs 
A cycle similar to the “Hungarian dances” is the “Gypsy 
Songs” for solo quartet with piano accompaniment, op. 103 
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(1888), and op. 112 (1891), and also in an edition for 
solo voice. The texts are joined by a certain poetic unity, 
while the melodies are quite Hungarian in character but 
of his own free invention, and show all the essential fea- 
tures: the peculiar richness and fullness of melody, proud 
and haughty rhythms, heroic ardor concealed behind ap- 
parent melancholy and occasionally relieved by almost 
frantic gayety. 

The peculiarities of Brahms are not missing here either. 
Like some of the other compositions of the master, the 
“Gypsy Songs” furnish a beautiful example of the clever 
manner in which Brahms made use of means of expression 
not exactly or directly his own, without harming his artistic 
personality ; and of how his musical incitations always as 
sumed the stamp of his own creativeness. 


The Larger Works 


In larger instrumental movements Brahms also occa- 
sionally makes use of Hungarian material, be it that he con- 
structs an entire movement “alla Zingarese,” as in the finale 
of the first piano quartet, op. 25: 





No. 1.—Quartet, G minor, op. 25. Presto, rondo alle Zingarese. 


or, that in certain moments he falls back upon Hungarian ele 
ments without imbuing the entire movement with that char 
acter. We recall here the melancholy first subsidiary theme 
from the last movement of the second piano concerto in 
B flat, op, 83, as a quotation from Gypsy music; and the 
adagio and finale from the second quintet for strings, op 
111, are decidedly Hungarian in character. Nor should 
the charming rondo from the violin concerto, op. 77, be 
forgotten. 





No, 2.~-Quartet, op. 111, Adagio, finale, vivace ma non troppo presto 


Of ‘other foreign national elements, one hardly need 
speak in Brahms’ compositions. Leaving out of considera 
tion a few instances where Slavic folktunes seemed to 
have served as an inciting force (the beginning of the 
“quasi minuetto,” from the quartet in A minor, op. 51, 
No. 2), 
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No. 3.— Quartet, A minor, op. 51, No, 2. Quasi minuetto moderato 


the appearance of such elements consists only in the ap- 
preciation and sympathy which the composer had for the 
songs of other nations, without imitating the character of 
their national music. Here belong the foreign poems made 
known by Paul Heyse and Daumer, furthermore the large 
number of Slavic folksongs culled from the collections of 
J. Wenzig and S. Kapper. 


Brahms and the Folksong 


Before all others it was the German folksong which as- 
sumed a fundamental importance in Brahms’ creative ac 
tivity. Just as he chose for his models Bach and Beetho- 
ven, he felt himself not less strongly drawn to the folk- 
song. The logical, clear and comprehensive construction 
of most of his songs is doubtlessly due to influences from 
the extensive study of the folksong literature and by his 
love for them his melodic inventiveness was nursed and 
strengthened. 

The numerous choral-like strains one so frequently en 
counters in his melodies may also be traced to these in 
fluences, since—as is well known—the Protestant choral 
also has its most important sources in the folksong. There 
is, for instance, a motive that frequently recurs in his com- 
positions and has an unmistakable relationship to the 
beautiful choral “Wer nur den lieben Gott lisst walten.” 
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No. 4.—Chorale. 





This motive is heard as a leading idea throughout the 
entire B major trio, op. 8, its outline being plainly discern- 
ible in the scherzo. It shows its profile again in the finale 
of the horn trio, op. 40, and to quote one more instance, the 
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powerful, old time choral melody is heard again in the 
funeral march of the “German Requiem.” 


























No, s.—-Trio, B major, op. 8. Allegro con moto, Trio, B major, 
op. 8 Scherzo, allegro molto. Horn trio, op. 40, Finale, allegro con 
brio. German Requiem, op. 45. 


Some themes Brahms shaped consciously in a folk- 
tune like manner. He himself related that, while com- 
posing he loved to think of. folksongs and that melodies 
then presented themselves in abundant profusion. As an 
example he quoted the 6-8 measure in the finale of his 
first piano sonata, when he had in mind the words “Mein 


Herz ist im Hochland” (My heart is in the highland). 

One will not fail to trace a similar relation between 
the D flat section in the second movement of the F 
minor piano sonata, op, 5, and the popular song, “Steh ich 
in finstrer Mitternacht” : 
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No. 6.—Piano sonata, F minor, op, 5. Andante molto espressivo, 


popular song. 
or between Haydn's famous setting of the Austrian hymn 
j 4 


and the appended quotation from the finale of the same 
sonata : 
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No. 7.—Piano sonata, F minor, op. 5. Finale. 


\lready during his years of study in Hamburg, Brahms 
had begun a collection of folktunes which he constantly 


sought to enlarge. In Goettingen, where he visited his 
friend Joseph Joachim, who attended lectures at the fa- 
mous old university in 1853, he greatly enjoyed student 


life, and nothing fascinated him quite so much as the 
festive songs of the student fraternities and their merry 
drinking songs, all of which he diligently copied for his 
collection, We know since that the “Academic Festival 
Overture,” op. 80, with which he thanked the University 
of Breslau for the appointment of “Dr, phil. honoris causa,” 
is built entirely on siudent songs, a reminiscence of joy- 
ful abandon and consecration. This composition does 
not make a deeper impression than others written for 
special purposes and occasions, and must be judged in 
that light. Its effect is partly serious, partly exhila- 
rating, according to the character of the student songs 
which form its chief contents, As might be expected, 
the various melodies and motives are cleverly, even orig- 
inally, interwoven, as one would expect from such a 
master of technic as Brahms. Furthermore, at the close, 
modeled in construction after the “Jubel Overture” of 
Weber, the entrance of the “Gaudeamus igitur” makes an 
overpowering effect. (Brahms exceptionally makes use 
here of the full modern orchestral apparatus, viz.: double 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba, three drums and percussion, ) 


Popular Elements in Brahms’ Work 


Despite Brahms’ deep rooted love for the folksong, the 
popular element assumes in his art only a very limited 
space, It is necessary to define here more accurately the 
term “popular” as the writer wishes it to be under- 
stood, Fle has not in mind the interpretation of the term 
in the sense in which it is most frequently used—the 
trivial, the superficial—but as a conscious creation of mel- 
odies or melodic tunes in the spirit of those folksong 
melodies which have come into existence without the in- 
fluence of conscious act, as a spontaneous utterance, filled 
with the characteristic expression of the feelings of the 
people, out of whose midst they sprang. 

Rrahms’ music does not rest on such a popular basis 
as does the music of Haydn, who is generally recog- 
nized as the most popular among the great. It is with 
Brahms only an element of expression in connection 
with all others; it forms even a contrast to the artistic 
means of expression otherwise cultivated by him. But 
this contrast leads again to most wonderful effects when, 
amid elaborately developed, deeply meditative or pas- 
sionate parts, suddenly, like a ray of sunshine, a simple 
folksong-like melody is heard In Brahms’ scherzi, or 
scherzolike movements, parts of restlessly moving rhythms 
are not infrequently followed by such simple melodies. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


As an illustration, one need but recall the entrance of 
the victory-hymn in C major in the finale of the first 
syinphony, a musical subject in the spirit of the afore- 
mentioned “popularity.” 

Again in the second movement of the third symphony, 
the energetic first movement is followed by an andante 
of such touching simplicity as to awaken the belief that 
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No. 8.—First symphony, C minor, op. 68. Finale, 


Brahms embodied in this movement a simple folktune. 
As Kretzschmar fittingly remarks in his analysis: “This 
is music for all kinds of people; yes, those who have 
known Brahms personally think of him at this movement 
as the friend of the children ; as the man with the childish 


heart. Here he sings an evening song full of devo- 
tion. . ore 

An important source and one highly valued by Brahms 
for his knowledge of German folksongs was the collection 
published in Berlin in 1840 by Kretzschmer and Zuccalma- 
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No. 9.—Third symphony, op. 90. Andante. 
glio. It was designated as “German folksongs with their 
original tunes.” Unfortunately, the contents did not sus- 
tain the promises made by the title of the collection, for 
Prof. Max Friedlaender, of Berlin, one of the greatest 
living authorities on folksongs, has since proved that 
quite a number of the songs contained in that selection 
are not “original folksongs,” but were written by that 
gifted song writer, Joh. Fr, Reichardt (1752-1814); fur- 
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thermore by Fr. Nicolai, the well known Berlin book- 
dealer, who wrote his melodies with parodistic intention, 
and by Zuccalmaglio himself. Brahms did not realize 
these falsifications of the publishers and took with im- 
plicit faith the beautiful old and new tunes in connection 
with the less meritorious. 


His Own Folksong Collection 


Brahms always fell back upon these collections. He 
drew from them the material for new settings of songs 
for solo with piano accompaniment, for vocal duets, for 
mixed. chorus and for male chorus. He assumés a rather 
naive attitude toward the folksongs. He does not alter 
the texts in the least, does not even replace antiquated 
or foreign expressions by new ones. In his arrangements 
he was guided entirely by purely artistic motives. He 
had no intention of recovering old, forgotten melodies, but 
wanted to make more of them than had been done here- 
tofore. In 1894 appeared his own remarkably beautiful 
collection of German folksongs in seven books, the first 
six of which contained forty-two songs for voice with 
piano accompaniment; the seventh, seven songs for cantor 
and mixed chorus. It is a monumental collection, in 
which, despite the thoroughly artistic piano accompaniment 
and the rather complicated musical setting, the songs re- 
tained their characteristic and antiquated coloring. With 
particular love and affection Brahms clung to this work, 
in which he succeeded in creating something that com- 
pletely satisfied and delighted him. “It is the first time 
that I follow a creation of mine with affection,” he 
wrote shortly after its publication to his friend Deiters. 

The large collection of 1894 was preceded many years 
before by two smaller collections which did not acknowl- 
edge Brahms as their author. The “Children’s Folksongs” 
were a Christmas gift for the children of Robert and 
Clara Schumann, in 1858, and in 1864 appeared the four- 
teen folksongs for four voiced mixed chorus “a capella,” 
dedicated to the Vienna Singverein. The latter collection 
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demonstrated convincingly how Brahms had absorbed the 
music of earlier art periods and showed what an ex- 
haustive knowledge he had of it. Through these arrange- 
ments and several of his own compositions, Brahms re- 
juvenated the old “a capella” singing, an art almost 
entirely forgotten at that time. 


The National Element Not Extensive 


The writer realizes that the subject of this essay, per- 
haps one of the most attractive in connection with the 
artistic activity of Brahms, cannot possibly be exhausted 
within the limits of space assigned to him in these col- 
umns. He will be content in knowing that he succeeded 
somewhat in tracing, in broader lines, the extent to which 
the compositions of Brahms had been influenced by a 
national element and by the folksongs of Germany, for 
in the case of Brahms these come almost exclusively 
under consideration. 

While the national element is in Brahms’ music but one 
of the many attractive features in which his music 
abounds, once it is approached with comprehension and 
sympathy, it is, in comparison with the farreaching appli- 
cation of folksongs and folktune-like themes, of rather 
negligible quantity. The omission of the “Hungarian 
Dances” and the “Gypsy Songs” from the catalog of 
Brahms’ writings would almost entirely eliminate this fea- 
iure, since the employment of a national element, as such, 
is resorted to by well nigh all modern composers, viz., 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Strauss, etc., 
though this does not become a particular feature of their 
compositions, with, perhaps, the single exception of Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Entirely different is it, however, with Brahms’ attitude 
toward the folksong literature, to the treasures of which 
he was drawn instinctively. Brahms was so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of these children of the soil, with 
their simplicity, their richness of melodic content, their 
variety of mood and sentiment, that one can barely realize 
to what extent the works of Brahms would have suf- 
fered had these elements not been made as much use of as, 
fortunately, they were by Brahms. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that, with the exception of the aforementioned Brahms 
collections and of the “children’s” and “a capella” folk- 
songs, the entire song literature of Brahms, which contains 
not only some of the finest specimens as such, but the most 
poetic compositions of Brahms in smaller form, has been 
omitted from the subject material of this article, which 
concerned itself chiefly. with the folksong element as it 
was found in the instrumental literature of Brahms. Nor 
was the writer's research in this special branch at all ex- 
haustive. It is quite natural and comprehensible, however, 
that the songs of Brahms, in their unaffected, direct and 
sincere utterance, covering the entire gamut of human 
emotion, breathe more than any other compositions of the 
master, the true spirit of the folksong. Their genuine- 
ness, their simplicity and intimacy of mood fit them—as 
is the case with folksongs—much more for enjoyment 
and edification in the home than for the glaring light and 
the artificial surroundings of the concert hall. 
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J. 8. BACH—MODERNIST 


By LEE PATTISON 





[Lee Pattison, the pianist, recently gave a lecture- 
recital in Boston on the subject of this article. In fact, 
the article is merely the “lecture” part of Mr. Pattison’s 
lecture-recital. It will be of much interest to those 
who, as the author says, have always regarded Bach’s 
compositions as “wonderful froma technical and mathe- 
matical viewpoint, but ‘not music one wants to play.’” 
—Editgr’s Note.] 

Mr. Pattison’s program was as follows: Prelude and 
fugue in E flat major (“‘Well-tempered Clavichord,” 
Vol. II); fantasia, C minor; courante, from the sixth 
artita; sarabande, from the third partita; gavotte, 
rom fifth French suite; gigue, from the first partita; 
sarabande, gavotte and musette, from third English 
suite; chromatic fantasie and fugue. 

N the mind of the average concertgoer the name Bach 

seldom stands alone. As he has seen it on so many 

__ pianists’ programs, so in his thoughts, it is usually linked 
with the name of some virtuoso or other who has busied 
himself making arrangements for the piano of Bach’s organ 
works. He thinks of Bach-d’Albert, Bach-Tausig, Bach- 
Liszt, Bach-Busoni and with these names is invariably as- 
sociated the idea of thunderous bases, roaring double oc- 
taves from bottom to top of piano, tremendous f trills in 
double sixths and all sorts of pyrotechnics. Consequently 
the average listener begins to think that Bach wrote en- 
tirely in the heroic style—and a very heroic style indeed. 
He did write a number of things requiring from the per- 
former dramatic intensity of expression and breadth and 
fullness of tone—but if we pianists would only leave the 
organ works alone and examine more carefully those pieces 
which he wrote for the clavichord—the keyed instrument 
of his time which most resembled our modern piano—we 
would find that he also wrote many charming, delicate 
compositions requiring for their proper interpretation ab- 
solute control of all the subtleties of nuance and refined 
tonal coloring. Indeed no composer has ever attained to 
anything approaching the spontaneity, freshness and win- 
someness of the dances collected in the partitas and the 
French and English suites, and the two volumes of pre- 
ludes and fugues which we know as the “well tempered 
clavichord” are veritable mines of gems of endless variety. 
I am going to play some of these light, fanciful pieces of 
Bach’s creation, hoping in some measure to counteract the 
impression left in the mind of many by the roaring tran- 
scription and also hoping that those pupils who have come 
to think of Bach’s music as a sort of “bugaboo” which 
must be studied—wonderful from a technical and mathe- 
matical viewpoint of course, but “not music one wants to 
play !”—hoping that those students may begin to realize 
that Bach did not write all fugues by any means; that 
he was not a crabbed, old man from the very day of his 
birth; but, if we may judge by the vivacity of much of 
his music, a very dashing young man; and that, contrary 
to what seems to be general opinion, his compositions 

(Continued on page 39) 










or even emphasis, and albeit (to my critical judg- 

ment) it is not music of a profound character (any 
more than the major part of Mendelssohn’s creations), 
yet it is an enduring masterpiece purely because of its 
exquisite workmanship and its perfect symmetry. It is 
this symmetry which is the final criterion in an art crea- 
tion, and it is doubtful if the musician could anywhere 
be found who in the most unrelentless scrutiny of the 
work as a whole could wish any details changed by either 
elimination or augmentation—not to speak of finding any- 
where one who could really improve the structure or the 
craftsmanship. 

Yet the first movement has a slight defect, almost a 
weakness, in that its first subject is too elegiac, too easily 
inclining to a style of theme which by its very lyricism 
would be most adaptable as a second or song theme. The 
best, and as a consequence the most enduring symphonic 
works, are those in which the first subject is bold, virile 
and pregnant with strong motives which later should lend 
themselves to ingenious developments. 

While it would almost violate the gently swaying char- 
acter of the introductory movement to overemphasize the 
first subject, nevertheless it should be borne in mind that 
a slight rhythmic accentuation, or rather a subdividing 
into motifs, can only help give the theme a vitality which 
it otherwise inherently lacks. There can be little ques- 
tion as to the “idea” or theme which first took possession 
of Mendelssohn, and we find the corroboration of this 
in the “refrain” to the short improvisation generally la- 
beled as “cadenza” when he genially brings in the theme 
(the idea in its kernel, so to speak, and without embel- 
lishments) in the orchestra, against the accompanying ar- 
peggi in the solo instrument. This, then, was the funda- 
mental idea (Illus. 1). 

It is with trepidation that I even suggest thoroughly 
impressing this idea on the mind, for the story is told 
of Sarasate’s debut at one of the important Museum 
concerts in Frankfort-on-the-Main when he unfortunately 
first presented the concerto in this manner, the orchestra 
coming to a dead stop after a few measures, and Sarasate’s 
miserably repeating this error in his dilemma a second 
and a third time, until a music .stand was produced and 
a copy of the concerto placed before him. I do not know 
how true this is, but I can readily admit its possibility. 


Construction and Presentation 


Another traditional story connected with this work is 
that David, the then concertmaster of the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus Orchestra (of which Mendelssohn was conductor), 
was largely instrumental in shaping the very violinistic 
and effective treatment of the solo part. This, too, has 
elements of likelihood, though I believe Mendelssohn was 
quite adept in playing the violin and the viola. | 

At all events, the concerto is historically interesting be- 
cause it is among the first (though most probably the first) 
works to be written in which the exposition (or first 
presentation of the first ideas) is done by the solo instru- 


’ ‘HE beauties of. this work scarcely need presentation, 
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ment in place of the then tradi- 
tional potpourri of the themes be- 
ing given first by the orchestra 


























and generally understood under 
“Tutti.” 


In the early dramas, when 
stagecraft was unknown and scen- 








ery was in its crudest and most 














primitive presentation, it was cus- 
tomary to have a prologue in 
which the actor, appearing before 
the still lowered curtain, explained 








to the auditors what they were 











to hear and informed them of the 





arrangements of the scenes in 
which certain dialogues would oc- 
cur, the imagination of the audi- 
ence supplying the moon, walls, 
castles, doors, etc. This is ad- 
mirably burlesqued in Shakes- 
peare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Hence, it was an epoch- 
marking step when Mendelssohn 
(like Liszt in his E flat piano con- 
certo) suggested a motif and im- 
mediately let the soloist present 
his credentials and harangue the 
assembly. 








On examining the theme, as 

















given above, we become aware of 
a motif, namely, a rhythmic one, 
the accentuation of the fourth 
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beat and the first beat of the new JAVZ 
measure (Illus, 2). = — — = — 
(The accents are added by me br me _ 


only to show the beats under con- 
sideration, though naturally they 
are not to be used in the inter- 
pretation.) Furthermore, this 
characteristic is immediately ac- 
centuated by Mendelssohn in the 
one and one-half measures which 
serve as an introduction (Illus. 
3), and if Mendelssohn discontin- 
ued them in the accompaniment 
it was doubtless because they con- 
tinue in the melody of the solo 
violin, and the doubling of this 
beat would have added but clumsi- 





























ness and have made the solo more F 


angular than flowing. 

In first presenting this work to a pupil I seat myself 
at the piano and instead of playing the waving figure of 
the introductory measure and a half, | purposely blur it, 
for when the day arrives that the novice first plays this 
concerto with orchestra, he will not be aware of the figure 
(Illus. 4) as when playing it with piano, but will 
find that this waving figure will be quite obliterated 
(in the violins and violas), due 
to the fact that Mendelssohn has 
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4 scored it with sustained notes in 








the clarinets and bassoons, and 
that he will suddenly be conscious 
of the briefness of it all, and that 
he rather unexpectedly hears the 
motif J/J as given by the basses 
and tympani. 

Having progressed thus far, I 
must most severely condemn all 
editions which violate the basic 











and inherent musicality of the 














phrase by giving it the following 
bowings (Illus. 5). That Men- 
delssohn changed, the first “mo- 
tif” from one note to a dotted re- 
peated note is evidence of inti- 
mate knowledge with the violin, 
and is a concession to good bow- 
ing. Unfortunately, this has either 
been ignored or disregarded by 
most players, for they donate the 
entire bow to what is merely a 
short up-beat and corresponds to 
the intaking of a breath. There 
should be a volume provided on 
the “Etiquette of Phrasing,” for 
nowhere does the “fiddler” quicker 
show how much beneath the art- 
ist he is, as a gentleman, than by 
indulging in certain vulgarisms 





which immediately reveal the ex- 








act state of his culture, or the lack 








of it. On entering a room to greet 
our hostess we do not clubfootedly 
stretch our left foot a yard or 





two into the salon and present our 








left side to meet our hostess’ right 














hand. 

I have heard singers “take 
breath” in a manner that re- 
sembled an escaping gas jet, and 
once in Paris I recall seeing a 
singer breathe with such vehe- 
mence that at every new breath, 
preparatory to a long winded 
phrase, the drops of perspiration 
fell from her eyelids. 

Counting the measures from the 





beginning, we find at measure ten that our theme has 
reached the dominant and is about to be repeated. Hence 
I must again register my protest against connecting the 
notes (Illus. 6) in the same bow. 

At D sharp we have, so to speak, a half pause, and 
we take a quick, short breath before continuing with 
the theme (Illus. 7), which now begins to be slightly 


developed. Continuing a few measures, we find a place 
where the “breathing” must be reversed; it must now 
come in the down-bow (Illus. 8), for the phrase (Illus. 
9) must inevitably be produced on the up-stroke. The 
figures (Illus. 10) must be produced with great evenness, 
and care should be given not’ to rush these measures in 
the slightest. The accents are best gotten by aiming to 
make use of the entire bow (both up and down), throw- 
ing away the remaining (largest) portion so as to make 
the “lurch” which gives the required accent 

Another instance of bad phrasing (Illus. 11). | 

I shall present two ways of improving this, giving my 
preference, naturally, to the upper markings (Tllus, 12). 


Other Phases of Performance 


A few measures later (Illus. 13), the first two notes 
must be an up stroke. Beginning at the figure (Illus. 14), 
we find Mendelssohn already paving the way for his second 
theme (G major, inasmuch as the first theme was in E 
minor) by beginning to pound away on the D in the bass. 
Hence it is obviously wrong for violinists to emphasize 
the upper notes of the following illustration, instead of 
engraving the lowest note—the repetition of D—on the 
minds of their auditors (Illus. 15). A less gifted writer 
and not as skilled workman as Mendelssohn would doubt- 
less (after having repeated this figure) have cut straight 
away to the second theme and have taken the bass from 
D immediately to G. 

Notwithstanding my admiration for the colossal vitality 
and charm of color more than piquancy of harmonies of 
Grieg’s music, I cannot refrain from quoting here the 
glaring examples of poor craftsmanship as is evidenced in, 
for example, his violin sonatas. The first theme is usu- 
ally presented and, instead of any development, he again 
gives us the first idea, transposed into different ranges, 
extended or contracted, and then with a chord or two, 
serving as a modulatory link, the second theme is imme- 
diately tacked on. On a level with Grieg’s workmanship 
are the symphonies of Tschaikowsky, which in most cases 
combine the dual weakness of banality wedded to defi- 
cient and feeble constructive skill. That Tschaikowsky's 
music “appeals” is largely due to his flamboyant and origi- 
nal orchestral palette and his “emotionalism” carries away 
the feeling of the public which does not demand intel- 
lectual sovereignty with morbid sentimentality. 

Reverting to Mendelssohn, we find his lovely imagina- 
tion subtly changing the tonality until he introduces, quasi 
fantasia, or recitativo (Illus. 16), and soaring ever to 
realms of exquisite tints, he not only lands in the new key 
securely on a 6/4 chord, but from behind the clouds he 
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makes the moon gently peer forth, and with beautiful 
serenity, and the solo violin having spun a ng | gossamer 
to the clouds, now descends (Illus. 7) and, like a love 
scene, the second theme is revealed. It is nothing short 
of barbaric to disturb the pedal point on G by changing 
the bow. Let us be musicians and poets firstly and violin- 
ists incidentally, or let us at least not mar the beautiful. 
There are numerous editions which phrase the second 
theme (Illus. 18). Can one remonstrate too vehemently 
against such outrage of all basic ideas of musicality? The 
motif is the germ from which all organic development 
comes, and any one phrasing this passage by connecting 
the end of a section with another, by ignoring the “breath” 
between the notes D and B (Illus. 19), documents his or 
her crassness and ignorance as a musician, 2 
At the end of the sgcond theme (Illus. 20) the develop- 
ment section begins, arid I consider it more necessary, while 
giving due prominence to the solo part, to play the next 
pages more in the manner of a dialogue, letting the accom- 
paniment reveal the many ingenious fragmentary sections 
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the closing chord of E minor is held by the bassoon as a 
connecting link. Thus we pass over the bridge, and by 
means of a simple modulation we establish the new tonalit 
of C major in its strongest position, namely, a 6/4 chord, 
with G in the bass. The slow movement of this concerto 
(a simple romance in binary form) is labeled “Andante.” 
There seem to be many misconceptions prevalent as to the 
exact slowness of an andante movement. As a matter of 
fact, andante means “goingly,” and it implies a slow 
tempo, yet with an undercurrent of motion. In other 
words, andante is, so to speak, the last or slowest of the 
fast movements, and it is wrong to distort this into an 
adagio. After the trill (Illus. 25) we again find Men- 
delssohn ingeniously using the third of C major, the note 
E, as a pivot on which he turns from the key of C major 
to that of E major, thereby introducing the contrasted 
section in the key of A major. The “motif” he now pre- 
sents also serves later as the introduction to the final 
movement. It seems to me the best way to study the 
tremoloed double stoppings of the middle section is to 
play the notes as written, but 
actually sound only the outer 
string, making the finger execute 











the tremolo movement silently; 
then practice the same places, but 
this time reversing the procedure. 


The Last Movement 


The introduction (allegretto 
non troppo) to the last move- 
ment (constructed, as we have 











previously remarked, on the 




















motif of the middle section of 
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the second movement) seems 
meaningless to the average pu- 











pil unless some naive picture is 
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of the first theme. The re-entry of the episode, now in 
another key (Illus, 21), should be played with suppressed 
gloom and excitement. After the next “Tutti” (Illus. 22) 
we find Mendelssohn employing the process of diminution, 
continuing with particles or motives of the same theme 
(Illus. 23), which we quote, as a better means of illus- 
tration, in its primitive form. Finally arriving at B major, 
he introduces a short rhapsody called “Cadenza,” and after 
a few arpeggios again touches at B, making his chord of 
F major stand in its strongest position, namely, a chord 
of the sixth-fourth, with the fifth in the bass. The second 
theme is at last reached, but this time in the original 
key (E) of the composition, and inasmuch as the second 
theme was in a major mode, it is now presented in the 
key of E major. At the termination of the second theme, 
Mendelssohn adroitly switches to a deceptive cadence and 
continues the development with rhythmic suggestions of 
the second theme combined with fragments of the first 
theme as an accompaniment. After the challenging utter- 
ances of the solo violin (Illus. 24), the coda sets in and 
with increasing speed and brilliance brings the first move- 
ment to a glorious and effective close. Every motive has 
been utilized, the counterpoint employed would be just as 
effective if inverted, and the greatest economy in means 
exercised. And that is why this concerto must withstand 
the flight of the ages. 
The Andante 


It was Mendelssohn's intention that this work be played 
without any stops between the movements, and the B in 
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presented. The questioning 

character, the retracing of one’s 
steps, the reiteration and hesitancy of it all, and withal 
expressed in such innocent terms, invariably make me 
declaim (Illus. 26): 

After a few more futile conjectures, we recall “where 
we left those eggs” and our joy gives vent in the phrase 
(Illus. 27) : 

The movement is in the rondo form and, though it bears 
the indication “allegro molto vivace,” seems to share the 
distinction with Bach’s unaccompanied prelude to the last 
of the six suites and sonatas for violin alone as the 
vehicle for top speeding on the violin. As a matter of 
fact, the impression generally created is one of extreme 
haste and breakneck breathlessness, whereas the real 
“trick,” and the greater difficulty to accomplish, is to play 
this movement in a comparatively comfortable move- 
ment, but with such absolute evenness, with such facile 
plasticity and ease as to create the impression of 
real speed. Apart from the tremendous equality in 
the runs, one must aim to get electrical effects by— 
the masterful use of dynamics and by a clean and 
biting spiccato. The accompaniment, in parts, must 
strive to imitate the dryness and hollowness pecu- 
liar~ to the effects produced by combined wood- 
wind. 

Further directions or analysis seeming superfluous, 
and as this article does not pretend to give finger- 
ings, [L terminate with the hope that some students 
will have found some helpful suggestions in the 
generalities of my remarks. 


By J. LANDSEER MACKENZIE 





| This article appeared in the Musical Monitor for Jan- 
vary, 1917, and is reprinted by permission of the publisher 
and author.| 
HE art of music is sorely in need of scientific 
rT tests upon which to base the standard of criti- 
cism. Without such a standard founded upon proven 
scientific facts, the accepted music of the day is merely 
that music which happens te please the immediate taste 
of the public. Moreover, the public is left with no guide 
as to whether its taste be artistic or not; and music is 
left with no test by which it may justify itself as art, 
apart from its capability to please the public taste. This 
state of affairs does nothing to help progress in the art 
of music, neither does it tend towards its purification as 
an art 


The Public Appreciates the Familiar 


The public has a perfect right to indulge its taste of 
the moment, and also to give encouragement to that which 
pleases it. A fine degree of discrimination is not to be 
expected from the mass of the public. The aim of the 
public is to find amusement, and it is entitled to perfect 
freedom in its choice of amusement. But, apart from the 
amusement and pleasure to be derived from music, music 
is an art, and therefore, it should not have to depend en- 
tirely upon the caprice of public taste for its exist- 
ence as an art. The general public is known not to be 
critical. Public appreciation is usually accorded to that 
which is familiar. [t is a well known psychological fact 
that the effect of the unusual or unfamiliar upon lack of 
understanding is to create prejudice. Therefore, before 
public approval or disapproval can be taken as bearing 
any artistic significance, it must result either from under- 
standing or familiarity with the subject under consid- 
eration. 

Now. the queston arises, how, failing familiarity with 
certain phases of art in music which may be as yet un- 
known, the public is to acquire understanding. The solu- 
tion of this question lies in the providing of impersonal, 
scientific criticism based upon knowledge of known tests 
by which music can be proved to be in accordance with 
scientific truth, or not. If the function of criticism were 
to be exercised from a knowledge of the scientific truth 


of art, the public would be given an opportunity to under- 
stand the difference between that which is art in music 
and that which is merely clever performance. At the 
same time, the right of the public to choose that which 
affords it the most pleasure should be recognized as im- 
mune from criticism. The function of the crite should 
be to arbitrate for art in public musical performance. The 
critic: should also be the medium for the elucidation of 
the art of music as presented to the public. 


The Critic Not an Advisor 


The critic should in no way play the part of advisor to 
public taste, or of advertiser for the artist; he should ex- 
plain and elucidate, but should leave the‘ public taste free 
to form itself from the understanding received from judi- 
cial criticism, and the pleasure derived from the perform- 
ance of music. The position of critic is one of great 
responsibility, for upon the ertic should depend the truth 
of the art of the age, It lies with the critic to rescue the 
art of the day from the limits set upon it by popular taste. 

The musical critic should not be merely one of the 
public who makes a profession of writing upon music 
solely on account of his superior familiarity with musical 
performance. The critic should be chosen for his knowl- 
edge of what music should be according to canons of 
art based upon scientific truth, and because he is able to 
point out wherein it falls short of that standard of per- 
fection, and why. In short, the critic should stand as an 
impersonal criterion for the scientific truth of art, irre- 
spective of the popular taste of the moment: He should 
have no say in condemning popular taste, let popular taste 
be what it will, but he should stand for art in. the ab- 
stract, that artin the concrete should not be constrained 
to restrict itself to the confines of the popular taste of 
the day. 


Popular Taste Is No Criterion 


In music, almost more than in any art, there are mani- 
fold instances of works, popular today, of which the public 
of the time at which they were written would have none. 
If such work be art today, it must equally have been art 
yesterday. That it was not recognized as art yesterday 
can only have been from the lack of understanding of 
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yesterday to appreciate art. This proves the need for 
some criterion of art entirely separate from popular taste. 
It would seem that without such a criterion, it takes some- 
where about half a century or more for music to become 
sufficiently familiar to be recognized. This makes prog- 
ress a slow matter. It also proves the inconsistency of 
popular taste, and that art should not be subjected to such 
restraint. : eS 

There are cases in which popular taste is intrinsically 
sounder than the taste of the more highly educated. Edu- 
cation, and highly cultivated taste often lead to the admi- 
ration of complexity and mere cleverness to the exclusion 
of simplicity and truth. A correct standard of art criti- 
cism based upon scientific knowledge should be the means 
of discerning the art in all or in none of these types of 
taste. 

There should be no embargo placed upon musical taste, 
any more than the individual is restricted in his taste in 
food. But, as in the case of food, there should be a 
standard of purity which ordains the declaration of adul- 
teration, Individual taste in music should be free and 
unfettered, but, the point to be emphasized is, that art 
should be equally free. 


Pure Art Not Always Durable 


There is much talk at times, and among certain sects, 
of the purity and truth of art. But of what value is un- 
supported personal opinion on purity or truth? The purity 
and quality of gold is not allowed to rest upon personal 
opinion, however unimpeachable that opinion may be con- 
sidered in other matters. The standard of gold is deter- 
mined by scientific test, and the public is informed of the 
alloy of gold necessary to render it serviceable for public 
use. Absolutely pure art would not be likely to stand 
the wear and tear of public performance any leteer than 
gold in its pure state can hold its own in hard practical 
service. Pure gold has a high intrinsic value, but in its 
pure state is not a serviceable product. As with gold, 
it is probable that pure art needs an alloy to meet the 
exigencies of public taste. The music critic should be 
the assayer of art, and should make public the amount 
of alloy in the art he is called upon to criticise. 

The music critic should voice no personal opinions, nor 
should he be allowed to air his musical likes and dislikes 
in his public capacity. The critic should be as impersonal as 
the acid test for gold. He might in private cherish a 
personal preference for brass, but no one should know 
of it. It should be his mission to distinguish between 
gold and brass, leaving people free to choose which they 
will, The personal choice of inferior metal in place of 
gold is not probable, on account of the difference in market 
value, But with art, it is another matter, for the market 
value of art is not based upon either its purity of quality 
or its scientific truth. The market value of art is deter- 
mined by the rise and fall of public approval. 


Comparison Not Fair Criticism 


The present standards ‘of music criticism are based too 
much upon comparison. Comparison is not fair criticism. 
Comparison puts a limit u possibilities. The usual cri- 
terion of the excellence of a performer is gauged by com- 
parison with those who are well known to popular favor. 
There is no application of an impersonal acid test either 
to those of accepted standing or to those who may not 
bear favorable comparison with popular favorites. The 
standard of excellence should be determined from the abil- 
ity of the performer to stand scientific test, and should 
not be affected by the degree of personal pleasure which 
may be derived from performance only. Critical comment 
emanating from the comparison of one performer with 
another does little to encourage the performer subjected 
to such comparison, nor does it advance the progress of 
art. No criticism is fair or true unless it be an impersonal 
analysis of the genuine and the. spurious. 

All criticism should be the outcome of impersonal ana- 
lytical reason, free from all taint of personal feeling, 
whether it be of pleasure or disapproval. In art, the critic 
stands for reason and feeling should be left to the public. 
The critic should point an impersonal standard of excel- 
lence reasoned out from precise and definite knowledge of 
scientific facts and tests. In voicing the results of* his 
deductions he should give the foundations for his conclu- 
sions, for while critics are human they are bound to be 
fallible in their judgments. 


Criticism Must Point to Truth 


The purpose of criticism should be to point to truth 
which can be demonstrated. The critic should stand as an 
interpreter of truth which is impersonal, to point its ap- 
plication to that which comes under his notice, It is the 
business of the critic to give forth his dicta, irrespective 
of whether they meet with popular approval or disap- 
proval. He stands for truth, and law, both of which are 
impersonal. Let the position of the critic be so firmly es- 
tablished that he is above the law of personal libel. The 
essentiality of true criticism is its impersonality. There 
should. be no just causes for complaint when personal per- 
formance is judged as falling below an impersonal stand- 
ard of excellence. Performance should be recognized as 
something which is offered for public approval, to stand 
or fall as art, by the judgment of the critic whose scientific 
knowledge must take the place of actual test until such 
can be provided. 

The critic should be the source of encouragement for 
the true artist who may fail to win public recognition as 
such solely because he presents something unfamiliar. If 
scientific test prove such an one to be an exponent of true 
art, he should be upheld by true criticism until the public 
has become familiar enough with the new form of art to 
overcome mere prejudice. Also, the position of the critic 
should be sufficiently firmly established in science to assert, 
if necessary, that public approval is being accorded to that 
which falls short of the true standards of art. In short, 
criticism should be solid enough to be able to protect art 
from being entirely governed by popular taste. 

Popular taste should not be allowed to be the sole cri- 
terion for the excellence of art. Popular taste is variable, 
popular taste has moods and fashions. Popular taste is 
subject to change and reformation. Art which can pass 
scientific test should be upheld by impersonal criticism un- 
affected by the fashion or caprice of the moment. 
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J. 8S. BACH—MODERNIST 

(Continued from page 36) 
should never be played with a dry, colorless tone, but with 
all the varieties of shadin, which we can master, for his 
great imagination leaped beyond the bounds set by the 
imperfect instruments of his time and he wrote for the 
ideal instrument which has in some degree been realized 
in our modern piano. 

He was one of the greatest experimenters in all history. 
He noi only experimented with all forms and all combina- 
tions of forms, but also with harmony. You must remem- 
ber that in his day harmony, as we understand it, was a 
very unimportant part of the composer’s equipment. Bach 
not only found and realized its sphere but attained almost 
at once to the command of the entire gamut of its possi- 
bilities. When we place one of his compositions beside 
one of the so-called modern school, we realize how far 
we have to go yet before we catch up with and swing into 
the stride of the mighty Sebastian. 

The prelude and fugue which stand first on my program 
are from the second volume of the “well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” which was written many years after the first book 
had been completed. Indeed many students of Bach think 
that this second set was not intended as a continuation of 
the first. Be that as it may, certain it is that in these 
later preludes and fugues he subjected his marvellous tech- 
nical equipment to artistic expression far more than in the 
earlier ones. This prelude in E flat major, like many an- 
other prelude in this volume, is not closely allied to the 
fugue which follows. It stands as a composition by itself 
not merely as an introduction. It has such a melodious 
flow that it is one of the most irresistible of the compo- 
sitions in this form and some of the ig eye progressions 
sound so novel in our ears that it is hard to believe that 
the man who wrote it lived his span of life before our 
own colonial revolution. The fugue is decidedly lyric in 
every bar. I am not going to tear it to pieces and analyze 
it, pointing out subject and answer, counter subject and 
so on. Bach fugues have been analyzed to death. The 
melancholy habits which pianists have of poking out the 
fugal subject every time it returns in a manner absolutely 
insulting to the intelligence of the listener—totally regard- 
less of the wealth of beauty with which the subject is sur- 
rounded, has no doubt been the reason for audiences listen- 
ing to fugues with coldly analytical ears. As a matter of 
fact all Bach fugues should be listened to as music for 
its own sake. 

The fantasia in C minor is a more brilliant work which 
in the crossing of the hands and in the two-part form in 
which it is written shows the influence of Scarlatti. Here 
again the warmth and brilliance of the coloring and the 
chromatic character of the sequence sound anything but 
old fashioned to modern ears. 

The dances are collected under three different titles: 
the French suites which contain the lightest and shortest 
of the dances; the partitas in which are rather more de- 
veloped pieces, and the English suites in which the dances 
are much bigger in conception and treatment than in the 
others, and wherd Bach begins, instéad of with the stately 
allemande, with an elaborate prelude which very often be- 
comes the most important part of the whole suite. 

Before going on with these particular dance movements 
let me speak for a moment of the two instruments which 
in Bach’s time were used almost interchangeably—the clavi- 
chord and the harpsichord. The clavichord was the smaller 
of the two, so small, indeed, that it could be easily carried 
from room to room and very frequently did not stand on 
legs of its own but was placed on a table when used. In 
this instrument when the key was depressed by the finger 
of the performer, the string was not struck by a hammer 
as in our pianos, but was rubbed by a metal tongue or 
tangent (sometimes this tangent was made of leather). 
The tone was very beautiful but naturally very delicate. 
This tone, however, was capable of a good deal of variety. 
The performer could play loudly or softly, could sustain 
a tone at will, could make a tremolo effect by shaking the 
finger on the key and could do what seems astonishing to 
persons accustomed to the piano; that is, by certain manip- 
ulation of key, swell the tone of a note after it was struck. 
This was Bach’s favorite instrument and practically all 
these shorter pieces were written for it. We see, then, how 
far wreng we are in playing his compositions with dry, 
colorless tone, for within its narrow limits, the clavichord 
was capable of more tonal shading than our modern piano. 
But since it had such a delicate tone it was not good for 
concert purposes ; consequently for public performances the 
harpsichord was used. This instrument was considerably 
larger than the clavichord. When the key was depressed 
the string was plucked by a quill or “jack,” producing a 
brilliant, staccato tone. This tone could not be varied at 
all by the finger, but a certain amount of variety was ob- 
tained by the use of different keyboards. The only method 
of sustaining a tone was by trilling on it. Such brilliant 
pieces as the fantasy were written for this instrument. 

Now for the dances themselves. A courante is a rapid 
dance of French origin, always in 4% time. This one in 
E minor is written with such an endless variety of synco- 
pation that it always makes one think of our own American 
ragtime. In fact, we might call it the first example of 
ragtime. It should be played with much vigor but at the 
same time elasticity and elegance of rhythm. In fact, all 
of Bach’s music should be played with certain rhythmic free- 
dom, for playing strictly in time as we understand it did 
not come into practice until the invention of the metronome. 
Musicians of Bach’s day, contrary to what we fondly im- 
agine, used much rubato. : ifaw 7 

A sarabande is a slow dance of Spanish origin in which 
the second beat is long. This one in A minor is, in a 
rhythmic sense, not a sarabande at all, but simply a slow 
movement to which Bach gave this title, having nothing 
better on hand. The other sarabande, in G minor, is more 
typical. The second beat is long, and the melody has that 
melancholy color which is so characteristic of this dance. 

The little gavotte from the G major French suite needs 
no comment. It is only about as big as a minute—but 
certainly a golden minute. 

A pen 5 a brilliant, rapid dance which Bach always 
used as the closing number in the suites. This one in B 
flat major is a rollicking tune and shows also the influ- 


ence of Scarlatti. 


The gavotte and musette which close the group are from 
the third English suite. 


The musette acts as the middle 
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section—musette being the French word for bagpipe. In 
reference to musical composition, it means that a drone 
bass is used. 

The chromatic fantasy and fugue is so eloquent in itself 
that it scarcely needs any comment. It is one of those 
rare masterpieces which, if well performed, make an ap- 
peal to the musically uninitiated as well as to the musician. 
The free recitatives ail through the fantasy are so rich 
in coloring and so dramatically expressive that they seem 
more akin to the declamation in Wagner’s music dramas 
than to anything else; and the theme of the fugue cer- 
tainly does not sound like a fugal subject but, quietly 
entering after the storm of the fantasy is over, like a 
simple shepherd’s roundelay, finally rises to great heights. 

I hope there will be an increasingly greater number of real 
students of Bach in America in the years tocome. Certainly 
no composer so repays intimate study, no composer is 
more inspiring and uplifting, no composer more thrillingly 
dramatic and at the same time consistently human. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


H. W. GRAY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Céleste D. Heckscher 

“Dances of the Pyrenees,” a suite for orchestra. The 
full orchestral score of these five Spanish dances fills a 
compact volume of 108 pages, but each dance can be per- 
formed separately in case the program is too long to 
permit playing the entire suite. The names of the move- 
ments are; “Seguidilla,” “Intermezzo,” “Jota Aragonese,” 
“Valse lente,” “Bolero.” The intermezzo and the valse 
lente are not Spanish in name, as those names are inter- 
national and indefinite in meaning today, but they are not 
out of character in the least and admirably relieve the 
animated and characteristic rhythms of the brilliant dances 
they separate. The three striking and thoroughly Spanish 
dances, “Seguidilla,” “Jota Aragonese” and “Bolero,” are 
not only Iberian in rhythm, but are harmonically in keep- 
ing with popular Spanish music, in which the elaborate 
chromatie chord changes. of Chopin, Wagner, and Grieg, 
for instance, are not justifiable and would destroy the 
true character of the national music. The harmonies, of 
course, are not of the impoverished kind familiar to 
Spanish guitar music. The composer has shown good 
judgment in avoiding alike the monotonous harmonies of 
popular dances and the excessive rich harmonies of modern 
concert music. 

In his treatment of the orchestra the composer has made 
use of the full resources of the large symphony orchestra. 
There@is nothing of the Spanish dance, or of any other 
national dance, in the concert orchestration, except that 
the local color is suggested frequently by tambourin and 
castanets. These instruments are familiar to concertgoers 
the world over in these days of orchestral effects and they 
would not of themselves stamp a work as being Spanish. 
In the valse Ignte the composer has written elaborately 
and apparently very effectively for the viole d'amour. The 
arpeggios in the key of D major are easy enough for the 
viole d’amour, though they will prove rather troublesome 
to the usual substitute, the viola, on account of the neces- 
sary changes of position to play them. But the composer 
is not to be blamed for the troubles of the substitute. The 
use of the cornet in addition to the two trumpets shows 
that he knows the distinction between the plebeian cornet 
and the aristocratic trumpet. He runs the risk of having 
the three parts played by three trumpets in the best sym- 
phony orchestras and by three cornets in the ordinary 
theatre and second class concert orchestra. In fact the 
very richness of orchestral colors may be an obstacle in 
the way of getting these interesting and well written dances 
generally played. Richard Strauss himself demands no 
more, if as much, for his immense symphonic poems. 


EDWARD J. CLODE, NEW YORK 


Edward Lankow 

“How to Breathe Right,” “a comprehensive manual, 
with the twenty-three photographic illustrations of the 
various exercises, especially adapted for the army, navy, 
singers, clergymen, public speakers, and all those who 
realize that only by proper breathing can the maximum 
of good health be attained.” In the introduction the 
author says that “as an appalling commentary on the ne- 
glect of proper breathing by the mass of mankind, we 
may consider the fact, now generally admitted by the 
medical faculty, that fully one-half of the world’s death- 
rate is due to consumption.” . . . “It should be 
added that the habit of deep breathing makes one im- 
mune to the germs of various diseases.” . . . “I am 
convinced that if, instead of gymnasiums, institutions were 
established for training in the development of breath con- 
trol, the grim death roll of one million for one year in 
our country would dwindle amazingly.” This little volume 
is not a singing method. It interferes with no method 
of singing. The title correctly describes the work which 
appears to be written clearly by a man who understands 
his subject and who believes it to be of importance, which 
it unquestionably is. 


THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA 
W. O. Forsyth ¢ 


“Confession,” a piano solo of a romantic nature, simple, 
expressive, refined, and an excellent teaching piece for 
forming the taste of the student rather than for develop- 
ing technical skill. The composer has clearly differentiated 
earnestness and capriciousness, such as Schumann avowed 
he could find in the lovers’ conversation in Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Dance.” Presumably the man speaks in 
the first A major section and she replies in F sharp minor, 
and so on, But whether the composer thought these 
things or not is of no importance, for the music is good 
anyhow, which is all that is necessary. 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER, NEW YORK 
M. E, Florio 


“Little Sharp Vexations,” a part song for mixed voices, 
with a singable tune agreeably harmonized and an ac- 
companiment for piano or organ. The words give some 
wholesome moral advice in plain and practical and plati- 
tudinous prose. Evidently Margaret Sangster feels that 


mere imagery and the elevated style of poetic diction are 
out of place in lines like these: 
The little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Lord 
Who has never failed us yet. 
Why uot, indeed !—especially as M. E. Florio has paved 
the way with a suitable melody and arranged the same 
for a pilgrim chorus of mixed voices. 

“My Country! 'Tis of Thee,” a new setting of S. F. 
Smith’s familiar verses, “respectfully dedicated to Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America.” M. E, Florio has found a new tune for which 
he is to be complimented. The other 999 new settings for 
the old words usually remind the hearer that they knew 
“God Save the King” perfectly well but did not care to 
speak about the acquaintanceship. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 


F, Morris Class 

“The Secret of a Rose,” an art song with a great range 
of emotional expression and the richest of modern _har- 
monies, lt might have been a sentimental ballad, had the 
composer cared to cater for the public that buys music. 
It will be effective in the concert room. 


Henry Hadley 

“Love’s Rapture,” a deeply felt song of simple expres- 
sion, with a inelody that perfectly fits the poem and an 
easy and well written piano accompaniment. There is a 
violin part for those who desire it as an aid to the voice, 


Lucile Crews 

“I Shall Not Care,” a very serious song in which the 
neglected lover threatens to be colder after death than the 
living slighter now is. The music, on the other hand, has 
considerable warmth of feeling in condemning the per- 
fidious one’s chilliness, It is excusable to sing these sen- 
timents but not to say them. The music is appropriate. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, BOSTON 


S. Rachmaninoff 

“Serenade,” op. 3, arranged for the organ by E. A. 
Kraft, a very attractive little solo in the lightest French 
style of orchestral treatment of the organ. The only dif- 
ficulty will lie in managing the stops and attending to all 
the quick changes of tone color. 


Adolf Henselt 

“Chanson d'Amour,” the well known and beautiful piano 
solo transcribed for the organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft. 
The sustained tones of the organ, together with a ju- 
dicious selection of stops, will make this fine melody of 
Henselt’s more attractive to the hearer than the piano can 
make it. There can be no question of the popularity of 
this transcription among organists. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Cecil Burleigh 

“The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” another new setting of a much 
set poem. If a new setting is required this one by Cecil 
Burleigh ought to be chosen, for it has tune and harmony 
in abundance and the emotion expression is evidently 
honest. The composer has been careful to respect the 
poet’s punctuation and phrases. An elocutionist might 
read the poem effectively by keeping exactly to the 
rhythms and time values of the song phrases, 

“I Heard the Trailing Garments of the Night,” a serious 
and stately setting of .Longfellow’s fine lines, not very 
popular in style, but one which all musicians must admire, 

“Ye Voices That Arose,” another song that can be sung 
with good effect, and not a mere harmony puzzle as so 
many new songs are. Cecil Burleigh has apparently a 
liking for Longfellow and he has made several beautiful 
settings of the most famous of America’s poets. This 
song, “Ye Voices,” is one of them. 

“The Lighthouse” is another of this same composer's 
settings of Longfellow. It reaches a climax of great in- 
tensity and has several moods indicative of the wide sea 
ind the expanse on which the lighthouse looks. 


Josef A, Pasternack 

“Clover Blossoms,” a bright and charming song about 
clover and a lovely maid. What more do poets and com- 
posers need to make a song? 


Pietro Floridia 

“A Lovers’ Duet,” a vivacious duet for soprano and 
baritone in the form of a classical minuet, but modern in 
spirit. It has some very effective moments. 
Albert Spalding 

“On Her Dancing,” an old love lyric by a seventeenth 
century poet, James Shirley, with modern music. The 
piano accompaniment is a dance in form and ‘manner, and 
the vocal melody is a kind of measured recitative. The 
song is thoroughly musical and attractive. 


Dagmar de C, Rybner 

“Do You Recall?” a song of sentiment, in a broad and 
sustained style, with an accompaniment of ever changing 
chords and not much rhythmical variety, 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“Oh! Might I Kiss!” 


Alberto Jonas 

All the musical world knows Alberto Jonas for the stu- 
dious, musicianly pianist and splendid pedagogue that he 
has been these many years. It will be a surprise to 
many of his friends to see him indulging in the lighter 
forms of musical composition, as he does in “Oh! Might 
1 Kiss,” the song which appears in this number of the 
Musica Courier, It is a proof of his musical versa- 
tility that he has succeeded thoroughly in adapting him- 
self to the lighter style of this semi-popular song without 
sacrificing the high standard of musicianship which always 
is his. “Oh! Might I Kiss” is a splendid example of 
a song which is at one and the same time popular, though 
pure, in style and thoroughly effective vocally. It will 
make an extremely useful and telling recital number. 
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OH! MIGHT I KISS 


Words by Lord Byron Music by Alberto Jonas 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZAY see; pect 


“The Practical Psychology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer 
Complete vocal method Studio: 50 West 67th Street 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vetional and workable system,”—David Bispham. 


At the dealers, or Studio 1007, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


BIANCA RANDALL 


Concerts - Festivals - Recitals 
For information address: H, E. Reynolds, 29 Broadway. New York City 


L. d’AUBIGNE 


| 
| 
| Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas 


3 MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Degerenent, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, Y. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 607 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM 8S. LOS 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $3 388 Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 
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Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Pia: Al couaet 
cations should be directed to the Secretary M G. RUSSELL. 
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ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





RUTH DE HASS BALFOUR . . 








MERWIN HOWE 
PIANIST 


104 West 57th St., New York 
Circle 3312 




















sy ARIMOND! 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, lll, 


sKERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
56: West r4grd Street, New York City. Tel. a970 Audubon 


LESLEY MARTIN, pe! canto 


DIO: 1425 ieonbwes. New_York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker seson, Coxe Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, lie Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
oe George us, Gi 

ricks, 
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MARIE 


TORRENCE 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Available for Recitals and Festival 
engegements 
1918-1919 Tour now booking 
For dates and terme apply to 


Concert Direction : M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Dr. Holbrook Curtis to Singers—Anna E. Ziegler on 
“The Ideal Critic”’—Tonktinstler Society Musicale 
—Clemson Prize to Frances McCollin—Misses 
Hoyt Matinee Musicale—Edwin Grasse 
Plays Organ—The New Liberty An- 
them—Turner-Maley Songs at 
Warford Studio 


April 23 Meeting of Music Teachers—“Ann-Dan-Ty”— 
Schubert Ladies’ Chorus Organized—Hoffman 
Sings with Lute—Clarence Eddy’s Tour— 

Nesi and Affretta Wilcox Are 
Fucito Pupils 


The monthly meeting of the National Round Table for 
Speech Improvement was held at the Washington Irving 
High School April 12. The auditorium should have been 
filled to overflowing, bearing in mind the eminent lecturers 
and singers who appeared. It was a rare opportunity for 
students of voice to gain some excellent points on the 
subject. Purdon Robinson, for years baritone soloist at 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church, spoke on the singing voice from 
the standpoint of a teacher. His thirty years of experience 
as a singer and teacher has impressed upon him that fact 
that so long as pupils are taught mechanically there re- 
sults self-consciousness. They should be taught along nat- 
ural lines. Diction and use of tongue and lips should be 
exercised for correct articulation, after voice is under con- 
trol. He gave an illustration, showing how a prominent 
singer incorrectly sang the word “rest,” to the amusement 
of the audience. He further stated that songs are melody, 
and melody must be sung. Diction is an important part 
of ballads. sare 

Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, the eminent specialist, took up 
the subject of singing from the physician’s standpoint. He 
stated that abdominal breathing was advocated by Shakes- 
peare, of London, and others equally well known in the 
vocal profession, and costal breathing by eminent profes- 
sionals, such as Jean de Reszke. He believed in costal 
breathing, and demonstrated the fact that as the sides of 
the abdominal wall were drawn in, the costal action was 
very perceptible. He inhaled and exhaled the breath 
slowly, this action placing the thyroid (or “Adam’s apple”) 
in proper position, Dr. Curtis then used the letter “m” 
in connection with the vowels, to show how the tone should 
be brought forward and properly placed. He demonstrated 
by means of the tonograph that tones, made by the natural 
method, produce beautiful geametric figures on a stretched 
rubber membrane, sprinkled with salt and emory. He 
deprecated any fixed position of the tongue and soft palate, 
and demonstrated that when tones were made correctly the 
tongue took the correct position and the soft palate a dif- 
ferent elevation for every note in the ascending scale, until 
such time as the nasal cavity is shut off, and the notes of 
the high octave are sung with mouth resonance, at the 
expense of the nasal. Margaret Romaine, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, demonstrated through exercises and an 
aria the “m” and vowel method of placement. She was 
enthusiastically encored and had to respond with another 
song. Miss A. E. Wilcox also sang according to this 
method. Cesare Nesi, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, rendered very effectively “Cielo e mar,” from “Gio- 
conda,” and was obliged to respond to vociferous applause. 
Bianca Soroya, of the Boston Opera Company, and Ric- 
cardo Martin sang the duet from “Madame Butterfly.” 
Dr. Curtis illustrated by lantern slides the various affec- 
tions of the vocal cords, and showed how they were re- 
lieved by tone exercises. Vethake E. Mitchell, D. D. S., 
read a paper entitled “Oral Deformities as Defects of 
the Speech Mechanism,” with normal and deformed con- 
ditions of the mouth and methods of correction, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. It was a learned treatise on 
the malformation of the organ of speech, and disclosed 
the wonderful appliances used in supplying the mechanical 
parts to enable the use of speech. Henrietta Gillette gave 
a demonstration showing the results of instruction, with 
several cleft palate patients whose defect has been cor- 
rected by mechanical means. This society provides a 
forum for the exchange of ideas upon the improvement 
of speech and the correction of speech defects, aiding the 
deaf, and the development of the speaking voice. The 
members of the association are not only engaged in con- 
ducting public clinics for the correction of speech defects, 
such as stammering, lisping and defective phonation, 
maintaining institutes for the deaf, and in general pro- 
ducing better speaking and singing voices, but are now 
confronted with the new and arduous duty of the re- 
education of soldiers suffering from shell shock. 

Dr. Frederick Martin is president of the association. 
The next meeting will be held at the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction of the Deaf, Lexington avenue and 
Sixty-fifth street, Friday, May 10. 


Anna E. Ziegler on “The Ideal Critic” 


The ideal critic has, of course, a free mind, so as to 
be perfectly open to receive impressions. If in.a critic’s 
mind there be tensions caused by fixed ideas, he is at 
the beginning of the road which leads to monomania, and 
therefore should never be allowed public utterance. 

tf the critic has kept his mind free it is bound to be 
vigorous in the right direction; the latter being without 
question the direction leading to the greatest amount of 
good influence, both on the artist criticised and on the 
public. The criticism which rings true of sound prin- 
ciple, a love for progress, a veneration for intrinsic value 
above mere traditions, forbearance for splendid vigorous 
effort in placé of forbearance for old, vanity laden and 
habit ridden favorites (for whom a general courtesy would 
be more appropriate) ; such criticism in itself would com- 
mand the confidence of the public and would help to build 
up a school of regeneration of true standards of art. 

Apropos of the Shakespeare scenes staged and played 
by Laurette Taylor (who was pronounced by Sara Bern- 
hardt to be the most gifted of all the American actresses 
because she combined “comedienne” and “t ienne”), 
the New York critics have fallen far short of the ideal 
critic according to above standards. They ought really to 
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try again, with more open mindedness, free from the dic- 
tates of comparison, and with more honest commendation 
of all that is fine and valuable in those scenes. May there 
be more acting and less formality than is usual in those 
scenes! The enunciation is clean, the idea new and a 
proof of assimilation of the work and best intentions of 
the author. 

When Maria Gay gave us a new idea of depicting Car- 
men she met with the same antagonism that Laurette Tay- 
lor experienced, yet she is now the recognized Carmen of 
the day. When Belasco staged the “Girl of the Golden 
West” in a real live way, that meant something, it was 
felt to detract attention from the music. Gradually we 
have come to put more and more acting on the opera 
stage, and the time will come when Shakespeare also 
will be brought nearer to us by vitalization. Then it is 
certain we who understand the indescribable value of the 
God-inspired plays and compositions; these will come into 
their heritage, who, without knowing it, are now being de- 
prived of the only true and lasting happiness which comes 
through the study and gradual recognition of these master 
works, and of their inspiration from above. Scenes are 
staged and rendered with love for their value, with un- 
stinted “noblesse”; the costumes are costly; the cast con- 
sists of real actors; there is no evidence of “star vanity,” 
no cheapness, no mouthing or slighting of parts. 

All is fine and will survive. 


Tonkiinstler Society Musicale 


A full house greeted the artists at the April 17 musicale 
of the Tonkunstler Society, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A 
sonata by Richard Strauss for cello and piano opened the 
program, played by Leo Schulz and Albert von Doenhoff. 
The rugless platform made for superior resonance, bring- 
ing out the graceful first movement and the solemnity 
of the andante. The breaking of a string at the outset 
did not seem to disturb cellist Schulz. Fine unity domi- 
nated the performance by these eminent artists. Seven 
manuscript songs by Alexander Rihm were sung by Lo- 
rena Zeller, a charming young singer of impressive voice, 
temperament, and taking personality. “The Rose” had 
much character in it. The “Wood Song” brought her a 
recall, and “Joy” was repeated as encore. The composer 
played accompaniments, Brahms’ quartet for piano and 
strings, op. 25, was performed as closing number by 
Alex Rihm, William G. Doenges, Ernst H. Bauer and 
Leo Schulz, 


Clemson Prize to Frances. McCollin 


The Clemson gold medal and the fifty dollar prize of- 
fered by the H. W. Gray Company for the best anthem 
submitted to the American Guild of Organists, was 
awarded to Frances McCollin, Philadelphia, Pa., by unani- 
mous verdict in favor of her anthem, “The Lord Is King.” 
In 1906 Miss McCollin won first prize for an anthem, 
“O Sing Unto the Lord” (Manuscript Music Society of 
Philadelphia), and in January of the present year the 
Matinee Musical Club prize of $100 for “The Singing 
Leaves,” a three part cantata for women’s voices, which 
is to be given public performance in Philadelphia by 
the Eurydice Chorus, under the baton of Arthur D. 
Woodruff. 


Misses Hoyt Matinee Musicale 


The Morosco Theatre was well filled April 18 to hear 
the annual matinee musicale given by Frances and Grace 
Hoyt. The sisters gave a very varied program, consist- 
ing of folksongs of different nations, “tableaux chantants,” 
and ending with a comedy, “Rawsberry Shrub Sec.” The 
singing of these sisters is always enjoyable, and their 
varied gifts were much in evidence. The costume recita- 
tion, “Fire Bells,” in which Frances Hoyt was attired in 
a fireman’s suit, caused howls of merriment. Their sing- 
ing of Indian melodies was also much enjoyed. The sis- 
ters were assisted by Frances Newson, in the comedy, 
and this, too, made a hit with the audience. 


Edwin Grasse Plays Organ 


Edwin Grasse, the violinist and composer, has been 
studying the organ, and last September he played Bach’s 
tocatta in F. At the close of the morning service, a 
month ago, he collaborated with Mr. Philippi, playing the 
violin and organ at St. Thomas’ P. E. Church. The last 
number on the program was Bach’s “Passacaglia,” which 
Mr. Grasse played on the organ. He has also studied 
works by Rheinberger and other modern composers. In 
a note to the present writer Mr. Grasse says: “I am 
glad to say that the organ does not seem very difficult to 
me. Of course, I still play wrong notes on the pedals 
occasionally, but my feet never feel stiff or heavy.” 


The New Liberty Anthem 


Catherine Gordon French composed the music of the 
new Liberty anthem dedicated to the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, and it was much sung at recent church services, 
among others at Calvary P. E. Church (John Bland, 
choirmaster) and at the Willis Avenue M. E. Church, 
the Bronx (F. W. Riesberg, organist and director). T. 
Tertius Noble made the arrangement for the chorus, the 
first two verses sung in straightforward harmony, and the 
last verses sung in unison. 


Turner-Maley Songs at Warford Studio 


Florence Turner-Maley sang her own songs for the 
New York Training School for Teachers April 10. She 
also sang them for the Flatbush Knitters April 11, at 
the home of Mrs. William F. Holwill, Jr.. Marlborough 
road. “Just for Children” and “Ten Tiny Songs,” as well 
as a manuscript group, made up her numbers on both 
occasions. Nine of her songs were on. by Jesse Rowe 
Lockitt, Alma Beck and Mabel Preston Hall at the War- 
ford studios, April 16. Catherine Self and Mrs, Lockitt 
are leading pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, and they 
did much for the enjoyment of the audience on this 
occasion. 


April 23 Meeting of Music Teachers 
April 23 there was a local gathering of the New York 
City chapter of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, in the Art Room, Steinway Hall. Miss} 
Briggs, coloratura soprano; Julia Wodicka, pianist, and 
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Florence Leonard, lecturer, collaborated in the program. 
Miss Leonard is a graduate (A. B.) of Smith College. 
Her studies with Breithaupt were during the years 1909- 
10-11-13-15. She has given addresses for the Young 
People’s concerts in Philadelphia for four years, with 
illustrations by members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


“Ann-Dan-Ty” 


“Ann-dan-ty” is the way a certain lecturer pronounced 
the Italian word andante during a recent lecture on music 
at Columbia University. This should not be, for there 
are no such sounds in the Italian language. The present 
writer does not intend to be finicky or faultfinding, yet 
when a leading musical authority pronounces standard 
musical terms in such outlandish fashion it is time it was 
corrected. He must know that he sets an example which 
many students, consciously or otherwise, copy. If he goes 
about saying “ann-dan-ty” many others will quote him as 
authority. It is as wrong as saying “Mendelsshon” or 
“Paderooski.” The lecture was full of quiet humor and 
much information; but please do not say “ann-dan-ty”! 


Schubert Ladies’ Chorus Organized 


April 12 the Schubert Ladies’ Chorus was organized at 
Ebling’s Casino, the Bronx. This is the outcome of the 
last concert by the Franz Schubert Maennerchor, con- 
ducted by Carl Hein. 


Hoffman Sings with Lute 


Frederic Hoffman, baritone, sings unusual songs with 
lute accompaniments played by himself. Two Paris papers 
commented on his singing, not long ago, as follows: 


Sunday evening at the Concert Touche, Frederic Hoffman, the 
American baritone, rendered two groups of songs with a great deal 
of talent and artistic interpretation. An enthusiastic audience ten- 
dered an ovation te the excellent artist.—Paris Figaro. 


Frederic Hoffman, the American baritone, is gifted with a voice 
of great range. After singing in Berlin, Opera des Westens, he has 
appeared here in Paris at the Concerts Touche and Rouge with 
great success. His selections included French, German and English 
melodies.—Paris Comoedia. 


Clarence Eddy’s Tour 


Clarence Eddy, the well known organist, who is much 
admired in the East, returned to his home in San Fran- 
cisco in time for Easter, following his tour of six weeks. 
He played at Omaha, New Orleans and elsewhere, and 
with Mrs. Eddy, contralto, will give a series of organ 
recitals in the latter city in June. 

Nesi and Affretta Wilcox, Pupils of Fucito 

Affretta Wilcox, who. sang the aria from “Ballo in 
Maschera,” and Cesare Nesi, tenor; who also appeared on 
the same program at the Dr. Holbrook Curtis affair, noted 
at the top of this department, are both pupils of Salva- 
tore Fucito, who accompanied the singers on the piano. 


The Novaes Farewell 


An all-Chopin program will be played by Guiomar 
Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, at her farewell recital in 
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CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


by educational authorities, for thorough in- 
struction in the theory as well as practice of 
music, when granting school credits, is most 
l easily and satisfactorily complied with by pri- 
vate teachers, as well as conservatories, by the 
use of 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 














PIANO LESSONS 


We therefore offer the Progressive Series 
as part of our regular conservatory course, and 
also offer a Special Normal Course for teach- 
ers, based on the Progressive Series Text, 
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For catalogue, summer circular, and: fur- 
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MISS BERTHA BAUR 
-Direttress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, April 27. 

MHe. Novaes has had-an extraordinary season and has 
aroused the same enthusiasm in other cities as in New 
York. She has appeared as soloist with probably every 
orchestra of first enourinann, in addition to playing over 
fifty recital programs. The Chopin compositions selected 
for her farewell-appearances are phantasie, op. 49; sonata, 
op. 35; impromptu, op. 36; three mazurkas, three etudes 
(posthumous), ballade, op. 38; nocturne and polonaise, 
op. 53. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Abbott, Margaret—Newark Festival, Newark, N. J., May 1. 

Alda, Frances-~Toronto, Canada, May 13. 

Althouse Paul—Allentown, Pa., April 29; Richmond, Va., 
Richmond Festival, May 1; New Britain, Conn., May 
7; Hamilton, Ont., May 9; Ann Arbor Festival, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., May 16; Music Festival, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., May 24-25; Evanston, Ill, May 27; Lockport, 
N. Y., May 30. 

Barbour, Inez—Fitchburg Festival, Fitchburg, By 


April 26; Keene Festival, Keene, N , May 

Bonnet, Joseph- -Ann Arbor Festival, Ann joey Mich., 
May 18. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Evanston, Ill, June 1. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Toronto, Canada, May 13; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18, 

Federlein, Gottfried H.—Buffalo, N. Y., April 28. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann 
Mich., May 16. 


Arbor, 


June 
; Denver, Colo., 
ice Rudelph—Ann Sheber Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Ma 

Gerrit 1 Mabel—Fitchburg, Mass., April 25; Richmond 
Festival, Richmond, Va., April 30; Cincinnati Festival, 
Cincinnati Ohio, May 7, 10 and 11; Worcester Fes- 
tival, Worcester, Mass., October 3-4. 

Gates, Lucy—Newark, N. J., April > 

Gentle, Alice—Seattle, Wash., Ma 

“a. a Pestvai, Springfield, Mass., 

Gunmen Prederick—With the People’s Choral Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 28. 

Hackett, Arthur—Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25; Hamilton, 
Ont., April 30; Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3-4. 

Hamlin, George—Worcester Festival, Mass., 
October 2-3. 

Hempel, Frieda—Concord, N. H., April 25; Youngstown, 
Ohio, April 29; Erie, Pa., May 1. 

Hinkle, Florence—Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, 
May 3-11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 2t. 

Holmquist, Gustaf—La Porte, Ind., May 15. 

Jordan, Mary—Camp Upton, N. Y., May 2. 

Karle, Theo—-Newark Festival, Newark, N, J., May 1; 
Evanston, Ill., May 30. 

Kine Olive—Allentown, Pa., April 25; Tarrytown, N. Y., 

May 17; Akron, Ohio, May 25. 
Lazzari, Carolina—Toronto, Canada, May 13 
Leginska, Ethel—S at Mass., May 4: 
Ohio, Festival, May 

MacDowell, ‘Mrs. Edward “El Paso, Tex., May 7; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 11. 

Madden, Lotta—~Paterson, N. J., April 28. 

Martinelli, Giovarini—Toronto, Canada, May 13; Ann Ar- 
bor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18; Montreal, 
Canada, May 20. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 3 to 11; Toledo, Ohio, April 26; Chicago, 
Ill, April 28 and May 12; Columbus, Ohio, April 30; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May Festival, May 15 and May 18. 

Middleton, Arthur—Newark, N. J., May 1; May Festival, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 24, 25; Evanston, Ill., May 27; 
Chicago, Ill, April 25; Waterbury, Conn., May 10; 
Toronto, Canada, May 14; Ann Arbor Festival, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 16 and 18; Dubuque, Iowa, May 21. 

Morgana, Nina—Buffalo, N. Y., May 5. 

Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg Festival, Fitchburg, Mass., 
April 26; Richmond Festival, Richmond, Va., April 30; 
Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 3-11. 

Muzio, Claudia—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 17. 

Namara—Newark Festival, Newark, N. J., 

Nash, Frances—Dubuque, ia., May 21; 
Worcester, Mass., October 4 

Raisa, Rosa—Bangor Festival, 
Portland, Me., October 8 

Roberts, Emma—Richmond, Va., April 29; Worcester Fes- 
tival, Worcester, Mass., October 3 and 4; Ann Arbor 
Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 16. 

Schofield, Edgar—Mount Vernon, Ia., Festival, May 3; 
Evanston, Ill., May 27; Worcester, Mass., October 2. 

Sharlow, Myrna—Ann Arbor Festival, Ann ‘Arbor, Mich., 


Worcester, 


Ohio, 


Bluffton, 


May I. 
Worcester Festival, 


Wiad Me., October 4; 


ay 

PE ng Milton C.—Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., 
October 3. 

Sparkes, Lenora—Evanston, Ill, May 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Ann Arbor fay 
Mich., May 15. 

Sturkow- Ryder, Theodora—With Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, IIl., May 10. 

Sundelius, Marie—Springfield, Mass., 7, 33 Fitchburg, 
Mass., April 25, 26; Lowell, Mass., 7; Nashua, 
5 , May 9, 10; Evanston Peni | vanston, IIL, 

ay 


2. 

Titman, Charles Trowbridge—Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 
Pa., May 24, 25. 

Tsianina—Evanston, Ill, June 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—-Evanston Festival, Evanston, IIl., 
May 27, 28; Enid, Okla., May 1 and 2; Lindsborg, Kan., 
May 12-15. 

Weldon, — Monday Club Chorus, Albany, N. 


estival, Ann Arbor, 


Were Reinald—North Shore Festival, Evanston, a 
May 30; Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
3, 10; Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., October 
2; Fitchburg Festival, Fitchburg, Mass., April 26; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., May 1; Milwau ee, Wis., May 14. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Boston, Mass., A ril 28. 

Wilson, Raymond—Syracuse, N. Y., April 26. 
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* deri : intellect, prevents the fervent eloquence and charming delicacy of of the theme. Her playing on the whole was characterized by con- 
Edwin Hughes as Chopin Interpreter Mr. Hughes’ interpretations from erring into sentimentalism. In the trolled brilliance and surenéss of execution and by unustal sympathy 


magnificent A flat polonaise, played as an encore, he built up a of interpretation. 





rhe Chopin program presented by Edwin Hughes in 


" ‘ 4 ate ai climax of intense power and grandeur, developing a crescendo to a 
NCW York and elsewhere tow gy | the at) peed int a ol fortissime of ponderous effect and rivaling even Paderewski’s mem ao Ee . 
fered a distinct departure from the usual choice of com- orable rendition.—Youngstown Vindicator. Fresno Musicians Join in Recital 
positions found on a recital program devoted entirely to —_— 

4 ~4 Intelligence, dignity, repose, and a fine technical competency.— Julia Jack, mezzo-soprano ; Earl Towner organist, as- 
the works of the Polish master. It began with the sonata Mew Veeck Tissee. isted by J. G King tn wan kane te pn Ree oy eo 
in B minor and closed with that in B flat minor, while aia s 3. , 
between these two heroic numbers was a group consisting A brilliant technic and a fine, keen rhythm.—New York American. Cal., Tuesday evening, March 26. In the Fresno Morning 
of the F minor fantasie and several of the mazurkas Bn scan Nee Republican of Wednesday, March 27, appeared this re- 

Wynne Pyle “Surprises” Conductor view of the event: 


The following is an extract from a letter of Modest Despite the inclement weather of last evening, there was an_en- 
thusiastie audience of ardent music lovers assembled at the First 


Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Congregational Church to hear the very splendid program given 
to W. Spencer Jones, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, after by a group of three local musicians, whose names are magnetic 


Wynne Pyle’s appearance with the Russian Symphon in gathering together an assemblage of appreciative listeners. The 
. J PI ws aaa y three collaborating in the program rendition were Mrs. Arch Jack, 


Orchestra in Dayton, Ohio, on April 12: contralto; J. G. King, recently of Sacramento, basso, and Earl 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 15, 1918. Towner, organist and composer. 

Dean Mr. Jonrs—Miss Pyle’s playing in Dayton agreeably sur- Mrs. Jack was in excellent voice and sang with dramatic effect 

prised me. It is one of the surprises that come very seldom in our the splendid aria from Gounod’s “The Queen of Sheba.” Mr. 


¢ King, who is a recent addition to the local musical contingent, fol- 
Pennine MNHHTIHNOTUTAVILN HNN UHUAAHTS UAH HHS UHAANUANVQUANUULUNLIGEUNNOOUAHULUALSAEUAEOOUUL lowed with his feature number from the same opera, an aria,, “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness.”” Mrs. Jack augmented her list with 
two popular encore selections, “The Spinning Song,” by Schindler, 
and the Scotch favorite, “Bonnie Sweet Bessie.” 

Not the least of the evening’s applause went to Earl Towner, 
who accompanied the singers, and gave some very beautiful solos. 
A substantial “bit’’ was his composition, the musical setting to 
the Browning poem, “The Year's at the Spring.” 


Werrenrath Tour Echoes 


From the West come these echoes of Reinald Werren- 
rath’s triumphant tour: 

Not only has Mr. Werrenrath a voice that is beautiful in quality 
and of the utmost pliability, but he has an interpretative and poetic 
gift which places him in the foremost rank of creative artists. The 
words he sin are clothed with illuminative meaning; his tones 
penetrate to the very heart; he is magnetic and spiritual.—Spokes- 
man-Review, Spokane, Wash. 





EDWIN HUGHES, 
Pianist 


A voice of beautiful quality, used artistically, brought the stamp 
of approval to Reinald errenrath last night. The singer fulfilled 
l all aptiptene aroused by his reputation for versatility, and after 

; each of his groups he was forced to give an encore. 
Mr. Hughes thus devoted the recital to the three master The outstanding feature of the singer’s work is his ability to 
vorks of the greater Chopin, including in addition speci 
mens of the composer's characteristically national genius, 
drawn from that volume of inimitable miniatures, the & 
Excerpts from the numerous favorable press 
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nazurkas 
comments on this program follow: 

It was an ambitious program, including as it did two sonatas, the z 
elaborate fantasie in F minor and a group of mazurkas. Mr. Hughes z 
as lived in Germany some years, but he plays Chopin in the Slavic, 3 


This was evidenced particularly by his per 


I 
not tl Teuton A 
f ince of the three mazurkas; it was full of rhythmic charm and 
‘ ible sriations of tempo (so often miscalled “‘rubato’’) were 
te Ww ithy with the great Pole’s music. 


i 


Of the fantasie he made a dramatic poem with full realization of 
its power. Both the virile and the tender sides of Chopin were re- 











sled in the B minor sonata, which opened the recital, and the 
B flat minor, which closed it 
On listening to such a masterful exposition of the Chopin sonatas = 
as Mr. Hughes gave one could not but smile at the grotesque notion = 
that Chopin was not master of the sonata form.—New York Even E 
=: 
ng | = 
Ot the ny pianists who have appeared in New York in the 
last few seasons, Edwin Hughes is one of the most enjoyable . 
hie one gain showed himself a musician of serious purpose, free 
of exaggerations and of abundant technical resource. His feeling 
for rhytum and his delicacy of touch were excellent. Mr, Hughes 3 
will alwa be heard with pleasure New York Tribune. = 
The musical italics introduced into the last movement of Chopin's = 
B minor sonata by Edwin Hughes at Aeolian Hall yesterday after 
noon, while novel, were certainly more logical than the average. In 
fact, this American pianist’s interpretations of the Polish master 
were characterized throughout by consistent sanity and clear thinking. WYNNE PYLE, 
Mr. Hughes belongs to that rapidly growing school of musicians - Pianist. = 
who h liscarded artificialities of style along with those of appear - 
ance, In all his playing yesterday he confirmed the impression made — EjyuiiiillMM IMMUN iN NNN NNN NNN 
last season of a highly cultivated art, the result of painstaking 
study, as well as natural gifts, Gneospromiang in its standards on artistic life. Her playing is full of vigor, charm and poetic feeling. 
slow to make concessions of any kind. For this spirit and for the No doubt her future is one of great expectations. i congratulate 
results it achieves Mr. Hughes is to be thanked. tas you Very sincerly yours, 
He played yesterday both the sonatas, an unusual feat; three (Signed) Stacner Atpeciutee. 
vazurkas and the F minor fantasie, besides several encores.-New ur 
y rk Evening Mail ‘ - é ‘ 
: “Gifted Young Pianist Charms in Concert” 
Mr, Hughes has an understanding of the composer's intentions fs by = J 
that is individual . His interpretations command respect. He From the Dallas, Texas, Morning News of April 
plays with clarity <9 ay His haga of the see quoted the above headline and the following review 
« 1] * r ) t “ a audience wy = . ‘ , . r ~ 
r hin a Bh remy, — \ i foe World iscriminating audien WYNNE PYLE RENDERS PROGRAM AT ( ITY TEMPLE IN REINALD WERRENRATH. 
' ARTISTIC MANNER 
Mr. Hughes plays with distinction, and also discretion. It was an Glowing youth interpreting life through the medium of music— 
all Chopin program, Chopin the infallible genius. The sonata, which — this was Wynne Pyle’s concert last night at the City Temple. The  iiiiiiiiitNiiiiiiiiiiiiiii\iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitis 
includes the funeral march, was greatly impressive, and the fantasie windows of the auditorium were open to the spring night. On this 
in F minor was charmingly done.—New York Evening Sun. soft veil of half silence the young artist painted her pictures of life, shade his tones from the brightest into the most effective pianissimo 
Tt of love, of parting, of sorrow, the flaunting glory of ambition, the without losing the color right stamps his singing all the way 
One wonders if even de Pachmann, Paderewski or Hofmann ever dance of young things in the spring, the blue hills of Annacapri. through as unusual for a baritone.—Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
played both Chopin sonatas on one program. Mr. Hughes’ perform- There was nothing jaded about her playing, or effete—it was vibrant 


ance bore the unmistakable evidence of earnestness and sincerity with gnenpy and life, with the love of living. She had her audience He is a tremendous success as a singer and sang his way into 


New York Globe with her from the first number, three dances by Beethoven. She put the hearts and minds of all those privileged to hear him. 
¢ . into them the lilt of swaying bodies, of nimble feet. Her rendition Vocally Werrenrath is so well equipped by nature and instruc- 
A tone crisp and brilliant and remarkably luscious, a sense of | was light and contagiously joyous. The polonaise in F sharp minor tion and scientific tone placing, that he is among the very best of 
rhythm that is firn et elastic, a mentality that, while highly emo- was perhaps the most brilliant thing Miss Pyle played. She brought the big American concert baritones of the present day, and need 


is governed i s sound musical judgment and well balanced out with impressive splendor the gruesomeness and weird power not take a back seat to any rival. Werrenrath has all the good 
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thi of a dozen ordinary voices rolled into one, with golden 


sunshine added, : . 

He is a natural born singer and all which that term means. He 
sings his words with such beautiful distinctness, and with such 
clear phrasing that it is not necessary to look upon the program 
to determine which song it is that Werrenrath is singing.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 


While outside was a heavy downfall of rain, within all was serene, 
for the audience was listening to one of America’s best singers— 
a past master at the art of both singing and pleasing. erren- 
rath is wonderful, - ‘ 

While the program rendered was all that could be desired and 
the great singer's voice and expression delightful, the best treat of 
all was Werrenrath’s remarkable enunciation. Every word was 
as clear and distinct as a bell. 

Voicing the gamut of almost every conceivable human emotion, 
from sweet, childish prattle, to love-inspiring passion, ghostly fears, 
delightful humor, even to sublime patriotism that counts naught 
save victory for the right, Reinald errenrath, one of America’s 
most eminent baritones, held his big audience in rapt attention from 
start to finish. 

Few such soloists as Mr. Werrenrath have been heard in Salt 
Lake City. Possessing a magnificent voice of remarkable range 
and still more remarkable smoothness of quality, he gave evidence 
in every number of finish, polish, and the genius to pass in an in- 
stant from tears to laughter, from heights that uplift the auditor 
to depictions of despair’s darkest depths.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Probably Mr. Werrenrath’s voice has been more praised for its 
smoothness and polish than for any other qualities, and evidence 
of the remarkable finish of his tones was amply given last night.” 
—Salt Lake City Telegram. 





No singer heard here in recent years has given his audience 
such unexpected pleasure as did Reinald Werrenrath. From the 
demeanor of his listeners, it was evident that they agreed with the 
many critics who pronounced him the “leading American baritone 
on the concert stage.” For he was overwhelmed with applause, 
and forced to sing several extra numbers. 

The greatest power in the intellectual world is thought, which 
forms itself most perfectly in sound—the spoken word, the living 
tone. Mr. Werrenrath’s intelligence is made* manifest by his per- 
fect understanding of the art of welding words, music and vocal 
technic into a harmonious and effective whole. Beautiful tone, 
interpretative talent and musicianship are a part of his artistic 
gifts, and magnetic personality, and won all those hearts that de- 
mand from art not only that it shall excite, but also that it be 
filled with the lovely proportions of the beautiful.—Herald-Republi- 
can, Salt Lake City, itah, 





With a rare voice under magnificent control, and with remark- 
able versatility, the singer rendered early English, Italian, French, 
and modern airs. Probably few singers appearing in the city have 
been able so completely to assume the role demanded in the vari- 
ous songs.—Deseret Evening News, Salt Lake City, 


California Lauds Hempel 

From California continues to come an ever increasing 
enthusiastic tribute to the art of Frieda Hempel: 

Of the many artists whom Manager Behymer has presented to 
the public of California, no one has given greater satisfaction, to 
both critics and public, than Frieda Hempel, the lovely coloratura 
oogeane from the Metropolitan, 

ler first Los Angeles engagement two weeks ago was much in 
the nature of a sensation. She had been widely heralded and very 
extraordinary things were expected. That the public was in no 
way disappointed may be realized by the many requests for a second 
recital—Los Angeles Express. 





It is a joy to hear a singer gifted like Frieda Hempel. Last 
evening she won her audience from the very first number on her 
preerem. which by the way was “The Star Spangled Banner,’! this 
being the first time that any artist appearing under these auspices 
has rendered our national anthem. 

During her numbers one was conscious of a gorgeous voice used 
with musicianly skill, rich in color, an admirable smoothness, a most 
charming personality, and exquisite art—all of which go to make 
Frieda , ¢l a great coloratura soprano. Her voice is remark- 
able for its brilliancy and tonal beauty. Its great flexibility allows 
some wonderfully agile coloratura feats; her surety of pitch, and 
her finished technic, poise and winning grace all reveal her artistic 
ability. Her program demanded a voice of extensive range. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the clarity of her enun- 
ciation. There is no straining on the part of the listener. Would 
that our American born singers could offer as clear cut use of their 
language, 

One is very apt to forget the difficulty of some of her numbers, 
her simple selections were done so well and so artistically and her 
wonderful arias with such ease, which after all is the test of a 
great artist—Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 


One of the real treats, that come but a few times in a number of 
qyere uae the coloratura soprano and Metropolitan star, Frieda 

empel. 

Frieda Hempel’s voice is clear, sparkling, effervescent, rich and 
rarely beautiful. One gave himself up to sheer enjoyment and 
tonal beauty, and hated to be disturbed at the end of the song. 

It is no effort for her to trill and put on all the other vocal 
trimmings; she does it with the consummate ease of a bird. 

Her notes were high, clear and true, and the trills were given at 
great speed. In these presses there was a certain warmth not 
expected from a voice of her type. Her legato was like a silver 
stream.—San Francisco Star. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL CAPTIVATES HEARERS 

One of the largest concert audiences of the season was com 
pletely captivated yesterday afternoon at the Columbia Theatre when 
‘rieda Hempel, leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made her first appearance in this city. 

Artistry of the highest order and a personality of compelling at- 
tractiveness is the irresistible combination with which Miss Hempel 
is endowed. Her voice transcends the ultimate achevements of 
training. It possesses a spontaneous sparkle, a softness and a lim- 
pidity that seem as expected as the murmuring brook or the lapping 
of waves, 

Miss Hempel is one of the very few coloraturas whose middle 
and lower voice satisfy. ne of her most distinctive claims to pre- 
eminence—and one that holds wonderful depths of beauty—is her 
power to sustain low notes. This quality was delightfully apparent 
in Clutsam’s “My Curly Headed Baby.”—San Francisco Call. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL SCORES TRIUMPH 


Britiriant Cororatura Soprano Dericuts RepresentATIVE AUDIENCE 
with Fine Procram 

A record breaking audience filled the Clunie last night when 
Frieda Hempel sang before the Saturday Club, and from the time 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the unprogrammed number with which 
the singer began her recital, until the very end, she established a 
warm friendship with the audience. 

It is a great privilege to hear a singer like Frieda Hempel, and a 
treat all too rare. She is rightly called a great coloratura soprano. 
Her voice is of wonderful sweetness and clarity, birdlike in its 
upper notes and trills, pure and without flaw in its pitch, never 
varying a hair’s breadth, no matter how difficult the phrase or in- 
terval, nor rapid the tempo. It is as flexible as the most delicate 
watch spring, and with it all there is exquisite warmth and feeling. 
And to crown her art there was the charm of her enunciation. 
Most of her numbers were given in English, every word of which 
was understood, 

Frieda Hempel is an artist, and in addition she is a beautiful 
woman, with all the beautiful woman’s charm of personality.—Sac- 
zamento Union. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Sings in Chicago 

At Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 
sang the “cavatina” from the “Queen of Sheba” by 
Gounod. Quotations from the Chicago Press follow: 


Mrs. Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid brought a _ striking professional 
atmosphere into the ranks of the doughty Edisonians at Orchestra 
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Hall last night, singing better than at any time during my enforcedly 
critical aural experience! 

She was really in superb voice, using all the resources of her 
big, clear dramatic soprano with fine effect, fire 

fier aria, Gounod’s “Plus grand dans son obscurite,” from the 
“Queen of Sheba,” was sung in good French and preceded by an 
informal synopsis of the poem, an innovation appreciated, 1 am 
sure, by those in the audience who had not included a stady, ot 
the French language in their educational curriculum. Mrs, Mac 
Dermid’s success was pronounced and there was a thank offering, 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year's at the Spring.”—Herman Devries, in 
Evening American. 


The soloist of the evening was Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, 
who sang the cavatina from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Before 
beginning it, she gave a brief description of the opera and an ex- 
planation of the solo’s position and meaning. Singers are not in 
the habit of lecturing upon their songs, and Mrs. MacDermid’s ex- 
position had a good effect in heightening the effect of her vigorous 
and authoritative singing.—Edward C. Moore, in the Journal, 

The assisting artist was Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, who sang 
the aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” prefacing the song 
with some explanatory remarks. She sang with full, solid tone 
and understanding of the music, and had to add two encores, the 
second, “Land o’ Mine,” by James MacDermid, particularly pleas- 
ing the audience.—Karleton Hackett, in Evening Post. 


Mrs. MacDermid, our talented Chicago soprano, was listed for the 
well known dramatic aria and cavatina from Gounod’s opera “The 
Queen of Sheba,” and it was a gratifying fact that she sang the 
selection with poise and in good style. She sang so well that 
she was recalled and sang an encore.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in Daily 
News. 





Charles Hackett at Brescia 


Charles Hackett, the American tenor who has made so 
sensational a success in Italy and South America during 
the past two seasons and who will be at the Metropolitan 
Opera for the season of 1918-19, recently sent a few press 
notices of his appearances in Brescia, Italy, to Arthur J. 
Hubbard, of Boston, in whose studio his vocal education 
was obtained. Mr. Hubbard has furnished the Musica. 
Courier with the translation of these notices: 

CHARLES HACKETT IN “MIGNON” AT BRESCIA 

In the second and third acts, the tenor, Charles Hackett, fasci- 

nated with his singing, culminating in a climax in the epilogue. This 


American tenor belongs to that group of devoted singers to whom 
one listens with delight and emotion. His clear, silvery voice, ex 








and rare distinction make him a 


quisite modulation, clear phrasin 
i Srescuna. 


truly finished artist,—Sentinella 





The adieu of Guglielmo to Mignon, into which the tenor infuses 
much feeling, procured many curtain calls for him. In the fourth 
act he was applauded in the romanza and the duet with Mignon. In 
two or three seasons the American tenor, Charles Hackett, has made 
a marvelous career in La Scala, Milan; Il Costanzo, Rome; the 
Colon, Buenos Aires, etc. 

Last night we could not do less than appreciate the great virtuosity 
of his singing, the beauty of his vocal means, and the complete 
mastery of his art. The applause he obtained was well earned 
Provincia di Brescia. 


Also, in “La Bohéme,” given last evening before a crowded house, 


we had the inspiration of a new Rudolfo, The remarkable tenor 
of “Mignon” sang in a surprising manner, arousing admiration for 
the beauty ad warmth of his voice, his extraordinary art, and dis 
tinction in acting. He was given an ovation.—Sentinella Brescana 


Lucy Gates Scores 
Lucy Gates’ substitution for Mme. Galli-Curci as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, at the recent appearance in Philadelphia, 
aroused much praise. The Philadelphia papers said: 


AMERICAN COLORATURA SINGER PLEASES AUDIENCI 

While representatives of Walter Damrosch and Mme, Galli-Curci 
paced the lobby and discussed, but failed to agree upon the causes 
of the sensational prima donna’s non-appearance here, Lucy Gates 
waa eliciting cordial plaudits within the auditorium. The substi 
tution seemed entirely agreeable to the auditors present,—Philadel 
phia Evening Ledger. 

The audience received Miss Gates very cordially The first of 
her airs was one that was set down for Galli-Curci to sing. The 
“Bell Song” showed that Miss Gates is mistress of accurate vocaliza 
tion of the florid type. Her voice is small, pure and clear; the 
music itself was not of a nature to display the emotional capacity 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





of the singer. One's admiration was invited more for the art than 
for the passion, more for the technical facility and assurance than 
for qualities of warmth and color and luster in singing.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, 

Owing to the inability of Mme. Galli-Curci to appear as an- 
nounced, her place as assisting artist was taken by Lucy Gates, 
whose singing was much and deservedly applauded. Miss 


Gates has a pure soprano voice of fine quality and ample range, | 
w 


which has been admirably cultivated and ich she uses with a high 
degree of taste and skill. No more finished vocalization than she 
displayed is readily imaginable, and the great success she won is 
the more noteworthy in view of the unfavorable circumstances under 
which it was achieved,—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


Not only the orchestral part of the concert was worth the ad- 
mission asked, but the charming singer engaged to fill the breach 
occasioned by the Galli-Curci’s defection pee herself worthy to 
rank with, if not mr ae any coloratura before the public. ucy 
Gates is a singer with a great future. Her voice is beautiful in 
quality and of lyric power that is most beautiful and appealing. 
She has, moreover, the born facility of a coloratura, and she can 
trill, run scales and sing staccato with the most fluent of her type. 
She is a unique combination, and while she has a fresh young voice, 
and will doubtless continue to develop and to broaden in an artistic 
sense for years to come, she is already a full fledged singer of 
great power vocally, with a charming personality and a musical 
grasp of her work that shows the sincerity of the true artist. 
Those who heard the concert have every reason to congratulate 
themselves and to feel satisfied that they heard a really enjoyable 
singer. It would be difficult to excell Miss Gates in her singing 
of the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” while the Rossini aria as accom- 
plied by Miss Gates could scarcely be surpassed.—Philadelphia 
Kecord, 


Leginska “Gets Record Breaking 
Reception” with Chicago Orchestra 


Supplementing her wonderful triumphs with the New 
York and Boston Symphony orchestras, Ethel Leginska 
made her first appearance in Chicago and created a verit- 
able sensation at her first appearance with orchestra in 
the Windy City. Appended are the opinions of the press: 

Ethel Leginska, playing the Rubinstein D minor concerto, is 
part tiger and part woman, cerebral and passionate, powerful and 
controlled, masterful as a cave man, tamed as primitive woman, at 
times dominating the orchestra by the force of her will, and then 
humbly subservient to the baton and wish of Stock. 3 

Ethel Leginska is indeed a great, strong, piano power, something 
well nigh irresistible in the tempestuous authority of her incisive 
personality, a mere handful of femininity, yet a handful highly 
sensitized, a bundle of sinews and nerves, all the slave of her gen- 
uinely artistic design, Chicago had not heard her with orchestra, 
so that this, her first appearance before the Friday symphony audi- 
ence, was itively electrical in its effect. : 

Six recalls amid steady, long, continuous, enthusiastic applause, 
is a record any pianist would be glad to make, and this was Legin- 
ska’s reward for a remarkable performance, , 

Detailing some of her technical qualities means repeating that 
she has wrists, fingers and forearms of steel, the steel cased in 
velvet, permitting any dynamic change, and leading from the big- 
gest, most ding and. b ing Leginska forte to a whisper 
as soft as, perhaps softer than, a baby’s coo. Besides the young 
woman’s sense of rhythms is as keen as her individuality.—Herman 
Devries, in Chicago Evening American, April 6. 


LEGINSKA IS POPULAR ARTIST 
ENcusn Pianist Gets a Recorp Breakinc RECEPTION AT ORCHES- 
tra Concert ror Her Brittiant Piayine 

Ethel Leginska, by her splendid performance of the Rubinstein 
D minor concerto, made a place for herself in the esteem of the 
concert patrons second to none held by any other pianist who has 
played with the orchestra. ; 3 

The Rubinstein proved to be an ideal medium for the expression 
and her masterly interpretation.—Hen- 
xaminer, April 6. 





of her forceful personalit 
riette Weber, in Chicago 


Small, dark and artistic in appearance was the young woman 
who came on to the stage after the intermission to take the place 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was scheduled as the soloist for 
this concert. It was Ethel Leginska, the young English pianist, 
and her performance of the D minor Rubinstein piano concerto 
with orchestral accompaniment aroused such a storm of enthusiasm 
that Miss Leginska could easily have played again, if the rules of 
our orchestra had not been so strict and prohibitive as to encores. 
Miss Leginska’s interpretation of this composition was a musioatty 
polished one; it was brilliant in the first movement wth just eno 
shading in the contrasting second theme to bring out its son ful 
motive. It was poetic in the second section and somewhat delib- 
erate in the last. There were fine assurance, clean technic and 
real musical style in the rendition of the concerto as a whole, and 
the rapturous applause and six or more recalls testified to the suc- 
cess which Miss Leginska achieved with this, one of the most 
difficult piano concertos in the literature.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in 
Daily News, April 6, 


Miss Leginska is highly individualistic in all that she does. She 
believes in the strong contrasts, the most brilliant lights and the 
darkest of shadows, with values which might seem exaggerated were 
it not for her extremely clever way of balancing her effects. She 
draws a tone of remarkable power from the piano, all the more 
striking because she herself appears so slight, and the broad phrases 
she gives with a sweep that is stunning. She has remarkable 
finge a fine sense of shadi: and great rhythmic elasticity; in 
fact, she demands unusual pliability from the orchestra in follow- 
ing her variations of tempo, but Mr. Stock gave her one of his 
best accompaniments, which means that she could do anything she 
chose and he would have the orchestra right with her. She gave 
a remarkable performance of the Rubinstein concerto and made 





opening, “For the Fallen,” will be remembered. Following this 
come the great bursts of chora! passion of the second stanza, amid 
which Miss Kline’s voice rose like a star.—Toronto World. 


Olive Kline possesses a flexible voice of remarkably sweet tone.— 
Toronto Daily News, 





Miss Kline gave every satisfaction, her voice being of clear timbre 
and excellent quality.—Toronto Globe. 


The oh —B fortunately secured Olive Kline, the well known 
soprano of New York, who scored a marked success. Stirringly 
Miss Kline’s beautiful soprano voice towered above the well sus- 
tained, volume varying voices in the choir.—Toronto Daily Star. 





Olive Kline Peplayed a voice of velvety smoothness and purity 
which was capable of reaching fine dramatic flights or of producing 
lovely melody, Her clear soprano voice rose like a meteor in flight, 
high above the accompanying voices.—Toronto World. 


Emilio A. Roxas’ Songs Lauded 


Emilio A. Roxas, who for the past three years has 
coached the eminent tenor, Giovanni Martinelli, and also 
acted as his accompanist on tour, has received the follow- 
ing flattering press comments regarding his song, “Oh 
ben tornato amore”: 

One of the very beautiful numbers on the program was “Oh ben 
tornato amore,” written by Mr. Martinelli’s accompanist, Emilio 
Roxas.-—-Waterbury, Conn. 

The song by Emilio Roxas, Mr. Martinelli’s accompanist, “Oh 
ben tornato amore,” was a very beautiful number, and singer and 
eompenee shared in rapturous burst of applause which followed it. 

aterbury, Conn. 





Mr. Roxas, who accompanied the singer, is a pianist of unusual 
ability, and came in for his share of 1 of li when 
Mr. Martinelli sang “Oh ben tornato amore,” which was recently 
composed by Mr. Rdxas.—Framingham, Mass. 





_ The tenor Martinelli was accompanied by Emilio A. Roxas, pian- 
ist. Roxas’ new composition, “Oh ben tornato amore,” was part 
of the program and scored immediate approval.—Lynn, Mass. 








Emilio A. Roxas, who was at the piano, was tendered a pretty 
compliment by the singer, who included in his next group of 
songs a new composition by the pianist, “Oh ben tornato amore.” 
It is besprinkled with passages that are excellent and is well adapt-~ 
ed for a tenor of the robust type of Martinelli—Lynn, Mass. 


Martinelli’s program was one which any audience might enjoy. 
In the Italian group was “Oh ben tornato amore,” the composition 
of Emilio Roxas, his excellent accompanist.—Rocky Mountain News. 
Denver, Col, 


In an Italian group Martinelli presented “Oh ben tornato amore,” 
a beautiful composition written by Emilio Roxas, a proficient mu- 
sician, who, as accompanist for the artist, gave further proof of 


his excellence.—Denver (Col.) Times. 


One of the most fascinating of Mr. Martinelli’s songs was one 
written by his accompanist, Emilio Roxas. Not only had this music a 
lyric charm of its own, but a pianistic line worth the brilliant con- 
sideration it received from the composer at the pianoforte. The 
song was encored and both artists received ovations.—Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Times, 


He (Martinelli) carried the audience with him in every measure 


‘of his music, oveling most enthusiastic response from his listeners 
Si 


4 his mas | « Jalen lia’s a ef and the “Oh ben tor- 
o amore, m y 4 inelli’ ‘ 
Danigt Daltale Ne pile oxas, who was Mr. Martinelli’s accom 


The Italian group by Mascagni was followed by “Oh ben tornato 
amore,” composed 4 Emilio Roxas, who is the talented accompanist 
of Martinelli, and ‘‘Aprile,” by Tosti, the group bringing forth 
such enthusiastic applause that an encore was given, Martinelli 
singing “Ideale,” by Tosti—Youngstown (Ohio) Te egram. 


Maud Powell Active in War Work 


Maud Powell, violinist, has offered to play for the 
soldiers at Fort Omaha and Camp Funston during her 
forthcoming Western tour, In making this announce- 
ment yesterday, Mr. McLane said that these two con- 
certs were merely preliminary to a long series of con- 
certs that she will give over the camp and cantonment 
circuit so recently played by Margaret Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the President. 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


vores paoove TION and INTERPRETATION 


Telephones +{ Retidence, 1380 Prospect Carnegie Hall 


Z-DALEY 


ACCOMPANIST-COACH 
581 West 16ist St., N. Y. Tel. Audubon 500 

















a distinct hit with the audience, who recalled her ber o 
times with unwonted enthusiasm.—Karleton Hackett, in Chicago 
Evening Post, April 6. 


She crashed away at the heavy chords and sing fireworks of 
the piece with a right will, and by so doing she found its soul. 
This work is not for the timid and retiring. 

While playing she is an artist, and yesterday's performance 
showed her to be a great artist.—Edward C. Moore, in Chicago 
Daily Journal, April 6. 


Ethel Leginska, newly in the orchestra’s roster of soloists, took 
a definite hit out of yesterday's concert. She deserved it, for her 
playing in Rubinstein’s fourth concerto, an exacting and rigorous 
piece for any player, and I am told the antiquarians his notion 
of just what a concerto should be if designed to test talent in the 
soloist. I have not heard from anybody better playing in kind 
than Miss Leginska effected in the astute and literate third move- 
ment, and she was equally felicitous in the first, which is in pos- 
session of its own difficulties.—Frederick Donaghey, in the Chicago 
Tribune, April 6. 


Olive Kline “Gave Every Satisfaction” 


Crowned a success was the three days’ festival of music 
with which the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto celebrated the 
twenty-first anniversary of its existence under the baton of 
the new leader, Mr. Fricker. The visiting organization was 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under the masterful direction 
of its conductor, Leopold Stokowski. The feature of the 
program was Sir Edward Elgar’s Choral Trilogy, “The 
Spirit of England.” Olive Kline a soloist scored a marked 
success. 

Miss Kline acquitted herself with great honor. She gave the music 
a careful interpretation and wi uine feeling. Her - 
formance was worthy of the highest praise. Miss Kline sang 
night with great tenderness.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


Her voice is clear and pure, it soared splendidly above chorus 
and orchestra. She was very heartily applauded. The pianissimo 

















VIVIAN 


GOSNELL 


BARITONE 





Vivian Gosnell at once sang his way into the apprecia- 
tion of the audience. He has a voice of rare beauty and 
range, full of rich cadences.—(Montreal Gazette), April 
5, 1916, 
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April 25, 1918 


NEBRASKA MUSIC TEACHERS 
HOLD IMPORTANT CONVENTION 





Three Evenings of Music—New Officers—Alice Nielsen 
in Recital—Tuesday Club Elects New Officers— 
Sonata Program Pleases 

Omaha, Neb., April 10, 1918. 
An important occasion in the musical history of this 
State was the convention of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association, held here last week. This was the second con- 
vention of the young organization; in the course of the 
various meetings strong interest was developed, and an 
impetus gained which bids fair to make the association a 

powerful agent for musical advancement in this section. 


Three Evenings of Music 


The three evening meetings were musical in their nature, 
although the first program was preceded by addresses of 
welcome by the Mayor of Omaha and a representative of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, and a response by Wil- 
lard Kimball, of Lincoln, president of the association. A 
program by local musicians followed, participants in which 
were the Omaha Chamber Music Society, Henry G. Cox 
conductor, Lena Ellsworth Dale, soprano, Henry G. Cox, 
violinist, and Mr. and Mrs. Cecil W. Berryman, pianists. 

On the second evening a most interesting organ recital 
was given by J. Frank Frysinger, of Lincoln, assisted by 
Louise Jansen-Wylie, soprano, and the quartet of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The last evening of the convention 
was devoted to a piano recital by Sidney Silber, also of 
Lincoln, whose masterful playing formed a fitting climax 
to the activities of the gathering. 


Morning and Afternoon Sessions 


The morning and afternoon sessions were devoted to 
round table discussions, reports and papers, interspersed 
with musical numbers by various members. Important pa- 
pers were read by Henrietta Rees, of Omaha, H. O. Fer- 
guson, Jacob Singer, Carl Beutel, and Lura Schuler Smith, 
all of Lincoln. Musical numbers were given by Olive 
Strong, pianist, of Kearney; Elsie Griffith, soprano, of 
Columbus; Edith L. Wagoner, pianist; J. Edward Carnal, 
bass; Nora Neal, pianist, and Florence Basler-Palmer, so- 
prano, of Omaha, and August Molzer and Carl F. Steck- 
elberg, violinists, of Lincoln. 


New Officers 
New officers elected were Sidney Silber, president; 
Henry G. Cox, vice-president; Carl Beutel, secretary; and 
Cecil W. Berryman, treasurer. 
Alice Nielsen Sings 


The last number in the Associated Charities series was 
a song recital by Alice Nielsen, given last Thursday even- 
ing at Boyd’s Theatre. Miss Nielsen was in a happy mood 
and charmed by the spirit and vivacity of her interpreta- 
tions. She sang a program of modern numbers in the 
English and French languages, and the “Un bel di” aria 
from “Madame Butterfly.” Thomas Griselle, at the piano, 
abundantly proved his excellent qualities both as accom- 
panist and soloist. 


Tuesday Musical Club Elects 


The annual election of the Tuesday Musical Club was 
held last week with the following results: Mrs. R. Beecher 
Howell, president; Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, vice-president ; 
Mrs. C. W. Axtell, recording secretary; Mrs. Arthur 
Metz, membership secretary; Mrs. Forrest Richardson, 
treasurer; Mrs. George C. McIntyre, auditor; and the 
directors, Mrs. Myron L. Learned, Mrs. N. P. Dodge, and 


Mrs. A. V. Kinsler. 
A Sonata Program 


Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie and Edith L. Wagoner collabor- 
ated in an interesting program of chamber music, Tuesday 
evening, April 9. Violin and piano sonatas by Handel, 
Beethoven, and Grieg, and a suite for piano and viola by 
Schumann were performed with authority and fine taste, 
by the two musicians, who showed sympathy and respect 
for the intentions of the composers, and a thorough un- 
derstanding one with the other. 


Mrs. Heizer, a Visitor in Omaha 


Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, Iowa, past presi- 
dent of the Iowa Society of Music Teachers, was present 
in the city at the convention of the Nebraska on 

Tye ae 


Association, 


Symphony Concerts at the Strand 

The orchestra of the Strand Theatre, New York, is 
regularly attracting large audiences for the symphonic con- 
certs daily at 2.15, under the able leadership of Oscar 
Spirescu. Last week the feature of the program was the 
Enescu “Roumanian Poem,” which was introduced to 
America by Conductor Spirescu and first played at the 
Strand Theatre; also an “Anniversary Festive March,” 
composed by Albert Chiafarelli and dedicated to the Strand 
Theatre in commemoration of the institution’s fourth an- 
niversary. The soloists last week were Rosa Lind and 
Dorothy South, sopranos, and Giovanni Camello, tenor. 

This week Conductor Spirescu is presenting a novelty 
in “Festival Chimes,” another composition by the English 
composer, John Urich, whose tarantella has already pleased 
Strand audiences. Other numbers are selections from 
“Faust.” and “Triumphal March,” also by Albert Chia- 
farelli, who is a member of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York. This work is dedicated to Harold Edel, man- 
aging director of the Strand. The soloists for the week 
are Helen Scholder, cellist; Rosa Lind, soprano, and Ralph 
Frrol, tenor. 


“Messiah” at Washington Irving High School 

The fourth free production of “The Messiah” in the 
four quarters of New York by the New York Community 
Chorus, Harry Barnhart, conductor, will take place at the 
Washington Irving High School, Irving place and Sixteenth 
street, on Wednesday evening, April 24, at 8:15 o'clock. 
The soloists will be Gertrude Auld Thomas, soprano, and 
Margaret Barrell, contralto. The orchestra is to consist 











MUSICAL COURIER 


of the senior orchestra of the Music School Settlement, 
Arthur Farwell, conductor, with added wind players. 
There will be no reserved seats and tickets may be had 
free, four for each hy on application to any branch 
public library from Eighth street to rooth street and at 
the office of the New York Community Chorus, 130 East 
Twenty-second street, room 501. 


Middleton’s One Fault—Modesty ! 


Arthur Middleton is a great singer with a great voice. 
In addition to this he possesses a big, generous nature 
and a most likeable personality, but he has one fault, he 
hates to talk about himself! Of course, in the case of 
some people this would not be a fault at all, quite the 
contrary, but in the case of Mr. Middleton it is really very 
aggravating, becausé he has done so much that is worth 
talking about. For instance, he has sung important roles 
et the leading opera house of the world, without previously 
having been on the stage or even studied the score of an 
opera. He has appeared with probably every important 
oratorio society and orchestra in this country. He has made 
his own way entirely in his profession without money, influ- 
ence, publicity or any of the supposedly necessary essen- 
tials. And now that he is at the top, he refuses to talk 
about himself, because he says he has done nothing. In 
the language of a press agent, “Can you beat it?” No, 
but you can admire it. 


Alexander Returning to New York 


Arthur Alexander, the tenor, who has been on the Pa- 
cific Coast for the last few months, is giving a recital at 
Los Angeles today (April 25), and will leave within a 
few days for New York, where he will teach in his studio, 
1730 Broadway, during May and June. A large summer 
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class has heen promised Mr. Alexander if he will return 
to the coast, so he will probably make his headquarters 
in Los Angeles from July to October. In the early fall 
he is engaged for a number of recitals in Pacific Coast 
cities, and the coming season promises to be even busier 
for him than usual. His last recital in the East was at 
Buffalo on March 5. Mr. Alexander, whose particular 
branch of the musical art is that of giving self accom- 
panied recitals, is one of those artists who has the happy 
faculty of being called back for a re-engagement in nearly 
every place where he makes an appearance. 


Columbia Concert for Hospital in France 


The Columbia University Chorus, Prof. Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, is to give a patriotic concert for the ben- 
efit of the Polish Reconstruction Committee, proceeds to 
be applied to the erection of a hospital for the Allies in 
France, in Carnegie Hall, on the evening of May 3. The 
chorus will be assisted by Claudia Muzio, soprano; Mary 
Jordan, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Herbert Wither- 
spoon, bass, and also by an orchestra of sixty pieces from 
the Philharmonic Society of New York. 

The chief intercst musically will be found in the first 
performance in America of Edward Elgar’s “Spirit of 
England.” 

Selections from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will also be 
sung, and, between the parts a brief address will be given 
by Laura de Gozdawa Turczynowicz, the author of “When 
the Prussians Came to Poland.” 

The date of May 3 has been chosen because it commemo 
rates thc anniversary of the granting of the constitution 
to Poland in 1793, and the Poles throughout the country 
are planning to celebrate that date. 


Philomela Glee Club Concert, May 1 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club of Brooklyn announces 
their annual spring concert, in conjunction with the Swed- 
ish Glee Club of Brooklyn (male voices), O. T. Westlin, 
conductor. The clubs will sing concerted numbers, as well 
as individually, and incidental solos will be done by Daisy 
Krey, contralto, and Hugo Hulten, basso. Lulu Bodani- 
Alexander will be at the piano, and Oscar Magnusson, at 
the organ. The concert is under the direction of Etta 
Hamilton Morris, conductor of the Philomela, and will be 
given in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on May 1. 
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dward Morris 


Eminent American Piano 
Virtuoso 


writes as follows concerning 


lasonX Hamlin 


PIANO 








——— we 





Mason & Hamlin Co.: 
Gentlemen: 


After thoroughly investigating 
the merits of the various pianos be- 
fore the public, I have come to the 
decision that the Mason & Hamlin 
is the most perfect in those subtle 
qualities requisite to the diserim- 
inating Artist. Consequently, it 
gives me great pleasure to inform 
you that I have just purchased for 
my own use one of your superb 
instruments, 

To me they are unequaled among 
the pianofortes of the world today. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) Enwarp Morais. 
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(The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


John McCormack 


“Can you tell me if John McCormack is to sing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next season?” 

The plans of the Metropolitan Opera Company for next 
season have not yet been made public, but without doubt 
Mr. McCormack will be heard at the Metropolitan as a 
“guest” singer. His appearances this season were highly 
successful. It is doubtful if Mr. McCormack, with his 
multifarious concert engagements, would wish to become 
a regular member of the company. 


How to Pronounce Them 


“We have had so much discussion as to how ‘Shane- 
wis,’ the name of the opera by Cadman, should be 
pronounced, that I am writing to ask you the correct 
pronunciation. Also, would you tell me the way to 
pronounce the name of the Russian singer, Rosa Raisa? 
Is she really a Russian, or is she an Italian?” 

Mr. Cadman’s opera is pronounced with the accent on 
the second syllable, the e, “Shan-ée-wis,” a pretty name 
for the Indian heroine. It is a pleasure to have a thor- 
oughly American opera, libretto and music. There is suf- 
ficient material in this country without having to go abroad 
or to the ends of the earth for a “story” to set to music. 
Rosa Raisa was born in Russia, though she has lived most 
of her life in Italy and received her musical education at 
Naples. Her name has the accent on the i, pronounced 
as ¢, that is, Rah-é-zah. The name has had every mis- 
pronunciation that is possible with that combination of 
letters, the majority only giving two syllables to the name 
instead of three. Raisa is only her professional name. 


Why Foreign Conductors? 


“In reading about the orchestras in this country, | 
am struck with the fact that they are all conducted 
by foreigners. Why is this the case? Are there no 
conductors in America other than foreign ones? Can- 
not American musicians be trained for the work of 
conducting orchestras, receiving their training in this 
country? Surely the standard of music, the love and 
appreciation of it, the scholarship of many American 
musicians who are the equals of any in the world, 
ought to enable the American students to study in this 
country and fit themselves for the positions that seem 
now monopolized by foreigners.” 

It may be said that custom has had much to do with 
fostering the foreign element in the conductorships of 
orchestras as well as in every other branch of music; that 
is, up to a few years ago. In the early days of music in 
the United States there were no leaders, no singers, no 
musicians who were honored in their own country. Years 
ago there was a good reason for this state of affairs, for 
there were not the facilities for studying the art of music 
that existed in Europe; so the supply had to be drawn 
from across the Atlantic. Then, the custom being firmly 
established that all professionals must be imported, it be- 
came a tradition that had to be followed, particularly if 
the leadership was for an organization that appealed to 
the public for support. The announcement of some name, 
often never previously heard, that had a distinctly foreign 
sound, was hailed with large subscriptions to the series 
of concerts. So it went on for many years, until the 
MusicaL Courter began its campaign of education, and 
now there seems to be a reaction. The American musi- 
cian is coming into his own. Americans can now become 
favorites with the public while using their own names, 
and it was a peculiar reversal of affairs within the past 
ten years to have Americans as leading singers at many 
of the best known opera houses of Europe. 

The United States has no longer any need to go abroad 
for competent conductors for her orchestras, certainly not 
while we have such men as Walter H. Rothwell, Theodore 
Spiering, Nikolai Sokoloff (now an American), Henry 
Hadley, Arnold Volpe, Wallingford Riegger and others. 
There is a list to select from, every one of them splendid 
musicians, who have had experience and whose names 
should be well known throughout the land as conductors 
of the best orchestras in this, their own country. 


Trios for Piano, Harp and Cello 


“I am a constant reader of the Musicat Courier, 
and have read with interest the questions and answers 
in the Information Bureau. Therefore I venture to 
ask you a question on my own account. Could you 
kindly inform me whether there are available any pub- 
lished compositions for a trio consisting of a pianist, 

a harpist and a cellist?” 
In the catalogues of instrumental music there are only 
a few—a half dozen or so—compositions specially in- 
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tended for piano, harp and cello, but there are many for 
organ, harp and cello, all of which are also suitable for the 
piano; in fact, many of them are arranged for either of 
the two instruments, although under the characterization 
of organ music. 


German Opera in English 


“I have heard that there is to be a season of German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House next winter, 
the operas to be sung in English. Can you tell me if 
this is true?” 

There are, as always, many rumors as to the doings of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and one of those that 
persists is that W. agner’s operas will be sung next winter 
in English. No positive statement has as yet been made, 
but the example set by the opera companies of England 
leads many to hope that the Wagner operas will be in- 
cluded in next season’s programs. 


What Is Bel Canto? 


“There is so much talk recently about bel canto that 

I should be glad to know exactly what it means. Is 

it a different kind of singing from any other? Do 

many people teach it? 

“Bel canto” means, literally, “beautiful singing,” but has 
come to be associated particularly with the pure legato 
style, in which the notes are, so to speak, bound together 
by a continuous flow of tone. There is no separation but 
a pure, smooth tone carried by the voice through the 
entire phrase. The ability to sing with a pure legato was 
the highest form of singing taught by the old Italian 
masters. While one hears it comparatively seldom now- 
adays, there is no doubt it is what all teachers mean to 
teach and what all serious singers try to acquire. 


How to Pronounce It? 


“I am not a subscriber to your publication, but I 
intend to be, for last week’s copy was the finest one 

I ever had. Would you kindly tell me the correct 

pronunciation of Guiomar Novaes’ name?” 

It is difficult to give the pronunciation of certain com- 
binations of letters, but as nearly as possible the name is 
this: Gwy-6-mar No-vi-ez. Some of those who are ac- 
quainted with her pronounce her last name No-vase, which 
is easier. 

Organist in Movies 
“IT am anxious to obtain a position as an organist 
in the moving picture field. I have made the pipe 
organ a special study for several years and am at 
present holding a position, but desire to change to 
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INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
CourRIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of — news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicav Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





Allcommunicationsshould be addressed 
Information B Musical Court 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 
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moving picture field. Could you, through your In- 

formation Bureau, put me in touch with some agency 

that secures positions for theatre organists ?” 

The organ is used in theatres for the “movies,” is it not? 
So it would be best to apply to the managers of movie 
theatres. There are so many of them that you might 
have a good chance to find one of them without an or- 
ganist. To play in a theatre of any kind you would have 
to be a member of the Musicians’ Union. It is un- 
derstood that an organist is wanted at the Hamilton The- 
atre, Yonkers, N. Y 

Address Wanted 

“Will you please inform me of the address of Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg?” 

The address that you ask for is 158 West Seventy- 
seventh street, New York City. 

Is She in America? 

“Could you please tell me if Paula Szalit lives in 
America now, as I am interested to know where she is. 
In the last number of the Musicat Courter, under 
Review of New Music, I saw mentioned an inter- 
mezzo for organ by Paula Szalit, published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston.” 

The intermezzo of Paula Szalit is published by the 
Boston Music Company, in its original form for piano; 
the organ arrangement published by Ditson is made by 
Richard T. Biggs. It appears to be an old composition. 
These are merely new reprints. Neither firm knows any- 
thing of the composer’s whereabouts. The assumption 
is that she is not in this country. 


To Teach in Summer School 


“It is my desire to obtain a position in a summer 
school as an accompanist. I feel sure that I could fur- 
nish satisfactory letters of recommendation from art- 
ists whom I have accompanied, or that I could prove 
the quality of my playing if given a hearing. I have 
a class of piano pupils during the teaching season, 
but desire to take up professional accompanying for 
the summer.” 

You should make application at once for summer school 
position, as many of the positions have already been filled. 
Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, New York, is an excel- 
lent agent from whom you would receive reliable in- 
formation. 

Marie Brema’s Address 


Several weeks ago the Information Bureau had an in- 
quiry as to Marie Brema. Mme. Brema is very much 
alive indeed, and can be reached care of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, Manchester, England, where she is at the 
head of the operatic department. 


Fanning Raises $3,200 to Entertain Soldiers 


It is perhaps true that in recent months no one artist 
has done more to plan worthy entertainments for the 
soldiers than has Cecil Fanning, the gifted baritone. 

Those who have direction of the recreational activities 
of the 40,000 soldiers at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
early recognized the immense help that Mr. Fanning would 
be to them, and made him chairman of the music com- 
mittee, at Columbus, the state capital, which is only a 
short distance by trolley from the camp. Mr. Fanning’s 
wide acquaintance with artists, his remarkable executive 
ability, developed to a degree which is rare in those also 
gifted with unusual interpretative powers, and his enthu- 
siasm for the cause of America in this war, were alike 
considered measures of exceptional fitness for this work. 
And so they proved to be. He immediately busied him- 
self in the work, helped to gather singers for the large 
chorus which staged a song and light festival, at the camp 
on Christmas Eve, and then laid plans for a series of 
concerts to create a camp entertainment fund. The gov- 
ernment provides many funds, but one of them not in- 
cluded in the army budget is money with which to pay 
the fares of musicians who journey to the camps to enter- 
tain the soldiers. Mr. Fanning planned a series of four 
concerts for Ohio cities, to be called the Governor’s Musi- 
cales, so arranging them and so locating them that they 
would appeal to those whose purses were ample to support 
them. The first was given at Trailsend, the new and mag- 
nificent home of Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, at 
Dayton, the first formal affair ever given in the home to 
which Mr. Cox lately brought a bride. H. B. Turpin per- 
sonally took the management of this concert in charge and 
sold every ticket. The second, a few days later, was given 
in the Deshler Hotel, at Columbus, and was attended by 
a very large and representative audience of the Ohio capi- 
tal’s musical and social elect. The third was planned for 
a club house at Toledo, but the patronage proved so large 
that it had to be transferred to a larger auditorium. The 
fourth was given at the palatial home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Seiberling, the rubber magnate of Akron, These con- 
certs netted over $3,200 for the camp entertainment fund. 
Those who participated were: Cecil Fanning and his ac- 
companist, H. B. Turpin; Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, contralto, 
and Marie Hertenstein, pianist. This same personnel 
gave a concert for the soldiers at Camp Sherman on the 
night of Washington’s Birthday, and an audience of five 
thousand turned out to hear them. 

But this has not been all of Mr. Fanning’s work in behalf 
of Camp Sherman. He has for many weeks supervised 
the semi-weekly concerts, on Sundays and Wednesdays, at 
camp auditoriums, and these have roused large attendance 
and much enthusiasm from the soldier selects. Mr. Fan- 
ning has enlisted the whole state i these concerts, and 
already groups of artists have been sent in from Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Bucyrus, London, Zanesville, 
Cincinnati, etc. R. E. Johnston, Loudon Charlton, Winton 
& Livingston, etc., have offered their artists en tour, and 
already Madame Stanley and others have appeared at the 


camp. 
Alt this self sacrificing work, which has caused Mr. Fan- 
ning to forfeit several. concerts and many recreational 
pleasures, has been possible because his midwinter tours 
have heen within easy distances from his home in Colum- 
bus. Mr. Fanning hopes to continue the work for the 
duration of the war, and is planning to remain in Colum- 
bus all summer employing all the resources of his friend- 
ships, personal and professional, to give Camp Sherman 
soldiers a series of concerts of which Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and other states represented there may well be proud. 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 








Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman. 
Barker, = D. 
Barlow, Howard. 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Beckwith, Reuben. 
Bibb, Frank, 
Bollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Bowes, Charles, 
Burnett, John. 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cornell, Louis. 


Cottingham, Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace. 
Dittler, Herbert. 
Doering, Henri. 
Dunn, Charles Clark. 
Elser, Maximilian. 
Felber, Herman. 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur. 
Frankel, Abraham 


Frothingham, John W. 


Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas, 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Gotthelf, Claude, 
Grainger, Percy. 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Hall, Alan. 

Hall, Cecil John. 
Hartzell, Alfred. 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy. 


Little, John W. 
Lloyd, Robert. 

Losh, Sam. 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lunger, Robert 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Macmillen, Francis. 


Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl. 
Morris, Paul 
Nevin, Arthur. 


Nevins, Willard Irving. 


Orth, Carl, 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Paderewski, Ignatz. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Persson, Frederic. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George. 
Rice, Leon 
Reynolds, Gerald. 
Roentgen, Engelbert. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sousa, John Philip. 
Sowerby, Leo, 
Spaeth, Sigmund 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
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Hillyard, Ried. 
Hochstein, David. 


Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer. 


House, ‘go Taggart, A. 

Hubbard, Havrah. Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Hudson, Byron. Trimmer, Sam. 
Jacobi, Frederick Vail, Harris R. 
James, Philip. Van Surdam, H. E. 


Washburn, C. C. 
White, Roderick, 
Whitford; Homer P. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wiederhold, Albert. 
Wille, Stewart. 
Wilson, Gilbert. 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 


Jones, Gomer. 

Keller, Harrison. 
Kernochan, Marshall. 
Kraft, Arthur C. 

La Belle, Guy. 
Lehmann, Theodore. 
Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward. 
Lindorff, Theodore. 


Second Piano Recital for Marjorie Church 


Marjorie Church announces a second, piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall the evening of April 29. Brahms, Mozart, 
Chopin and two of Rachmaninoff's preludes are some of 
the selections comprising her program, 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, formerly Grand Opera Tenor and leading Voice 


Specialist of Europe. Teaches the golden secret of Italian Voice Placing, thereby 


giving to vocal] students that pure, sweet quality of tone, full, rich and resonant. 
A Thorough training for grand, or light opera, concert and oratorio. Teacher of 

a et many famous artists, 
T 88TH STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 7127 Riverside 


DIO: 177 WES 





MRS. H. H. 


Availeble for CONCERTS and RECITALS, in aid of RED CROSS and other War Charities. 





Steinway Piano 





A. BEACH “ 


Permanent Address: Hillsboro New Hampshire 
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FLORENCE 


EASTON- 


MACLENNAN 


Private Address, Hotel San Rafael, 65 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 
Chicago Opera, Chicago 

Royal Opera, Berlin RECITALS 
Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 


Management Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 











Chicago 


Mrs.Carrie Louise Dunning 
ORIGINATOR, 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
—August Ist 


For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 


THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


NORMAL TEACHER 
Nermal Class—Oklahoma City— April 15th 
Dallas, Texas —June 3rd 
For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 











Sole Management: 


Times Bullding 
New York 


LENORA 


DANIEL. MAYER 


PARKES 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 

















Management: James E. Devoz, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 











MAX LIEBLING ¥3: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Addrees 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2496 Cirele, N.Y. CITY 





Now Booking 1918-1919 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Management: Emil Reich, 47 Wesi 424 Street, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
641 GIRARD AVE., 8O. MINNEAPO: 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 
RATED CONTRAL’ 


Opere: Company. 





LIS, MINN. 





CELEB co. 
Formerly of the Metropolitan 





145 East Thirtyfifth Street . - - New York City 
WITHERSPOON isrevcnon 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 West 72nd Street - - New York 





MARIE SUNDELIUS serrene 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


EDGAR 


TILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
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The Only 


FRENCH 
REPERTOIRE TENOR 


In America at Present 





Rooza ps Bavys» 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1oos Times Bldg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640. 
Booking Season 1917-18 


JOHN McCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1917-18 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
str Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
7 Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New lish Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 


40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Mr. Saenger will teach in New York until June 2and and at the 
Chicago Musical College, June 24th to July 28th (five weeks). 
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Albany, N. Y.—Music Pupils of Edna R. Levens were 
heard in recital at Centennial Hall recently before a large 
and appreciative audience. Assisting artists were Mrs. 
Peter Schinidt, violinist, and Esther Dunn Keneston at 
the piano.——Florence Mary Loftus was heard in two 
compositions by Eleanor MacLean at a concert given by 
the Albany Choral Society, the program being one of 
American composers.——Dr. Frank Sill Rogers conducted 
the spring concert of the Berkshire Community Chorus 
at Pittsheld. The Albani Quartet—Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
Howard Smith, Edward L. Kellogg and Otto R. Mende, 
all of Albany—with James Morton and Edward Murphey, 
tenor and bass, respectively, of Pittsfield, were soloists. 

-Harry Alan Russell, organist and master of choristers 
at the Cathedral of All Saints, is directing the vested 
choir of St. Andrew’s as well. Ernest Hoffman, organist 
at St. Andrew's, recently enlisted. Mrs. Harry T. Irving 
is at the organ. Ambrose Wyrick is assisting the Liberty 
loan Committee by singing at mass meetings in this sec- 
tion.——-The choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Cam- 
bridge, Kenneth W. Rice, of this city, organist and direc- 
tor, will sing Sir Joseph Barnby’s cantata, “Rebekah,” 


April 28——Mrs, George Dubois, soprano, of this city, 
has been substituting at St. Luke’s during the illness of 
Charlotte Bord Gilbert-——Ben Franklin’s twentieth an- 


niversary as musical director of Temple Beth Emeth will 
he observed early in May, when a selected choir of 
thirty-five voices and the double quartet of the temple 
will present A. R. Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” with J. Austin 
Springer at the organ and a stringed quartet assisting. 
Prof. C. Bernard Vandenberg gave an organ recital 
recently at Memorial Baptist Church——Frederick W 
Kerner will present his piano pupils in recital in May.—— 
Margaret Rice, manager for Arthur Shattuck, stopped 
over in Albany recently, and while alighting from a cab 
at her hotel miscalculated the distance and fell on a slip- 
pery pavement, sustaining a bad fracture of the elbow. 
She was obliged to undergo an operation as well as to 
have the fracture reduced and was confined here for sev- 
eral days before she was able to continue her journey 
west.——Mrs. Benjamin Boss, soprano, a_member of the 
Half Hour Practice Club, will be soloist with a group 
of young women in a benefit entertainment to be pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Junior League, May 2. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Denver, Pa.—Through the courtesy of Dr. William 
A. Wolf, director of the Wolf Institute of Music, Lan- 
caster, a recital was given in the Palace Theatre recently 
under the auspices of and as a direct benefit for the Den- 
ver Auxiliary of the American Red Cross. The program 
was rendered by Ruth G. Emsing and Earle W. Echter- 
nach, piano students at the Wolf Institute of Music, as- 
sisted by the Rev. C. O. Dierolf, violinist. 

Detroit, Mich.—.(See letter on another page.) 

Elmira, N, Y.—Under the personal direction of Julian 
Pollak, the manager, of New York City, Gladys Mason, 
violinist, gave a recital recently in the college chapel. 
Miss Mason's program included Vieuxtemps’ D minor con- 
certo, Kreisler’s popular “Viennese Song,” Saint-Saéns’ 
andantino, “Le Deluge,” etc. The violinist was assisted by 
Josef Martin, the young American pianist, and Clarinda 
Smith, soprano, who sang, among other numbers, Ball's 
always liked “With All My Heart and Soul.” 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The concert given here on April 2 
by Alma Gluck attracted a large audience. Her program 
was made up of compositions by Italian, French, Russian, 
Polish, English and American composers. She was as- 
sisted by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and Eleanor 
Scheib, accompanist——The Musical Art. Society is re- 
hearsing for its May concert, when a program of part 
songs will be sung. This society is in its third year of 
activities. It gives a yearly performance of “The Mes- 
siah” at Christmastide. In addition, Haydn’s “Creation” 
and Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” have been given with great 
success. The society is made up of sixty well selected 
voices.——The Harrisburg Orchestral Society, with a mem- 
bership of thirty-nine, is now being thoroughly organized, 
although rehearsals have been held regularly for some 
time past. The ensemble and balance is excellent and the 
organization bids fair to gain public appreciation and sup- 
port because of the great need of just such an organiza- 
tion. 

Hartford, Conn.—The San Carlo Opera Company vis- 
ited Hartford and gave splendid performances of “Aida” 
on April 8 and “Lucia” on April 9. For the first the cast 
was as follows: Aida, Elizabeth Amsden; Radames, 
Manuel Salazar; Amneris, Stella Demette; Amonasro, 
Joseph Royer; Ramfis, Pietro de Biasi; King of Egypt, 
Natale Cervi. ‘This city hds been visited before by opera 
companies, but oh, what a welcome surprise this was. 
The chorus was well trained and effective, the orchestra 
was entirely adequate, and the performance generally was 
one of remarkable excellence. Each member of the cast 
was deserving of praise, and no little credit is due to 
Carlo Peroni, who conducted with authority and enthu- 
siasm. For “Lucia,” on the second evening, the cast was: 
Lucia, Edvige Vaccari; Henry Ashton, Angelo Antola; 
Edgar, Giuseppe Agostini; Raymond, Natale Cervi; Nor- 
.man, Antonio Cetti; Alice, Alice’ Homer; Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw, Luciano Rossini. On both evenings there was 


} a fine audience present, and time and again the perform- 


ance was halted by the enthusiastic hand-clapping. This 
visit of the San Carlo company was a real treat. May 
they come again——The Choral Club of Hartford, Ralph 
L. Baldwin, conductor, gave its last concert of the present 
season on April 10, at Parsons’ Theatre. The program 


opened with a stirring rendition of “When the Boys Come 


Home,” and the interest never failed for a moment. 
Whether in the humorous or in the serious works, the 
club gave evidence of admirable preparation and serious 
purpose. They seemed to have discovered what the con- 
ductor wished to bring out and the balance of tone was 
excellent, being a noticeable improvement since the pre- 
vious concert. There was pleasing variety, and the artistic 
results of Mr. Baldwin’s musical intelligence were clearly 
obvious. This concert ends the eleventh season of the 
club and it was a fitting end for years of tireless and un- 
daunted endeavor of its director. The soloist, Merle 
Alcock, contralto, was heard to advantage in a Verdi aria 
and a group of songs, delighting every one by the beauty 
of her art. She also sang with the club. Numerous re- 
calls made it necessary for her to add to the program. 
Mr. Laubin was, as always, very effective at the piano, 
both with the club and with the soloist. It is a great 
asset to have such a capable accompanist——Carl Mc- 
Kinley, a graduate of the Harvard School of Music, will 
become organist of the Center Church on May 1, suc- 
ceeding John Spencer Camp. Although he is comparatively 
young, Mr. McKinley has had an unusually wide training 
and is highly recommended. 


Indianapolis, Ind—The Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a most successful concert here on April 14, 
at the Murat Theatre, under the direction of the Ona B. 
Talbot Enterprises. The program consisted of works by 
Russian composers, all of which received splendid read- 
ings under the baton of Conductor Altschuler-——Pasquale 
Tallarico, pianist, who is soon to become a member of the 
faculty at the College of Music and Fine Arts, gave a 
recital at Caleb Mills Hall on April 12——The last meet- 
ing of the season of the Harmonic Club was held on 
April 15. The program was rendered by Charlotte Lieber, 
Mildred Barrett. Mrs. S. Kinnaird, Jessie Lewis, 
Charles Maxwell and Glenn Friermood. The opera studied 
was “The Marriage of Figaro.” 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—An inaugural recital on the new 
organ at St. James’ Church was given recently by Charles 
Heinroth. Mr. Heinroth numbers among his teachers of 
musical subjects Arthur Friedheim, Max Spicker, John 
White, Otto Hieber and Joseph V. Rheinberger. In 1907 
he was appointed organist and director of music at the 
Carnegie Institute, and is also organist at the Third Pres- 
byterian Church and patron of the department of music, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


_ Port Huron, Mich.—The Thursday Morning Music 
Study Club, a branch of the National Federation of 
Music Study Clubs, gave a musicale recently in the Har- 
rington Hotel before an audience of 400. The program 
was rendered by Louise Unsworth Cragg, head of the 
Detroit College of Music, and Miss Ruhlman, pianists; 
Florence Carey, violinist, and Lois Johnson, soprano. 
Many visitors from Sarnia and St. Clair were present for 
the affair. After the program was completed tea was 
served by the club in the parlors of the hotel. The in- 
terest displayed by residents of Huron encourages the club 
to further effort and warrants the repetition of like mu- 
sical events in the future. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Two artistic events marked 
the opening days of this month in Salt Lake City. The 
Mormon Tabernacle choir presented “Elijah” April 5s. 
An audience of 4,000 or 5,000 people assembled to listen 
to and enjoy Mendelssohn’s immortal oratorio. Not least 
of the reasons for this remarkable audience was the tire- 
less‘ activity of the business manager, Prof. E. P. Kimball. 
This oratorio has been given several times here, but as 
this was the first effort of the organization under the baton 
of the gifted new conductor, Prof. Anthon H. Lund, 
providing also as it did the attraction of the English bari- 
tone, Vivian Gosnell, a wide interest was evidenced in 
this community. The interest centered in the work of 
Mr. Gosnell, who has a beautiful organ, well trained. It 
is sonorous and full of dramatic power and expression. 
His rendition of “It Is Enough” brought out repeated 
salvos of applause. Dr. Worley, a local man, was the 
tenor, and his pleasing voice rendered “If With All Your 
Hearts” with considerable charm and appeal. Evangeline 
Thomas, the contralto, is a favorite with Salt Lake audi- 
ences. All her work was well received and enjoyed. 
Jane Tout, as the widow, displayed a voice of unusual 
beauty, while Hyrum Christiansen, in the part of the boy, 
was satisfactory. Prof. Arthur Freber held the symphony 
orchestra together with skill and decision. Professor Lund 
possesses the rare gift of bringing from a score and from 
each individual singer the full beauty and charm——The 
violinist, Mischa Elman, three days later gathered another 
remarkable audience, numbering nearly 2,000 people, to 
hear him in recital. He won the audience completely, 
and was obliged to give encores. The Musical Arts So- 
ciety is to be congratulated on securing so splendid an 
attraction with which to close the season’s work. 


San Diego, Cal.—The ability of Willibald Lehmann 
to conduct a chorus was once more shown conclusively 
at Liberty Hall when the People’s Chorus, under his capa- 
ble direction, appeared in concert and sang with fine intel- 
ligence, precise attack and better tonal quality than ever 
used before in their earlier efforts. Herbert Chase was, 
as usual, the accompanist, and did excellent work. Al- 
freda Beatty Allen, better known to Musicat Courter 
readers as Alfreda Beatty, made possibly her first impor- 
tant public performance since her marriage, as soloist of 
the occasion, and sang remarkably well, entirely pleasing 
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the large audience with her musicianship and freshness 

of tone. She was compelled to respond with two. encores. 

——Mme. Melba and assisting artists appeared here on 

April 6 and were welcomed by a large and fashionable 

audience, every box in the Isis Theatre being filled with 

army and navy representatives. The prima donna was 
in excellent voice. She was assisted by Axel Simonsen, 
cellist, and Stella Power, soprano, pupil of Melba. Each 
was obliged to give encores———The Amphion Club, of 
which Gertrude Gilbert is the president, announces that 
instead of engaging another artist with the excess profits 
in the treasury, the club will present the money to the 

Red Cross. Also, some Liberty Bonds will be purchased. 
St. John, N. B.—The annual concert of the Trinity 

Church choir boys, Thursday evening, April 11, was a 

decided success. The singing of the boys, under the direc- 

tion of the organist, James S. Ford, was above the aver- 
age. Songs by Louise Knight and Freda Jenkins were 
greatly enjoyed, as was a piano solo excellently played 
by E. T. Freeman.——On the same evening, at St. James’ 

Church, an enjoyable concert under the auspices of the 

Women’s Auxiliary was also given. Those taking part 

were Mrs. Hawker Rayworth, Rita Brenan, Marjorie 

Pearce and Hilda Galley, who acted as accompanist—— 

Men of the Depot Battalion were entertained at the Red 

Triangle Club, Friday evening, by the ladies of Queen 

Square Methodist Church, under the leadership of Mrs. 

S. Stephenson. An excellent program was greatly enjoyed 

by the 150 men present. Songs, piano solos and step 

dances were given by the soldiers, and other numbers by 
outside talent, including songs by Rita Wilson, Louise 

Knight, with a cello obligato by Sergeant Noakes and 

piano solos by Harry Dunlap and E. T. Freeman. Mr. 

-Dunlap did his usual good work as accompanist. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Tallahassee, Fla.—Dorothy F. Manchester, pupil of 

Ella Scoble Opperman, director of the school of music 

connected with the Florida State College for Women, 

gave a graduation piano recital on April 8. Henrietta 

Spragins Mastin, mezzo-soprano and a member of the 

music faculty, assisted with an aria from Massenet’s 

“Hérodiade” and a group of English songs. 

Toronto, Canada.—The last concert of the season by 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra was given on April 
4, when the overtures to “Coriolanus,” by Beethoven, 
and “Masaniello,” by Auber, .with three pieces by Ravel, 
Debussy and Berlioz were the chief offerings. The or- 
chestra never played better, Mr. Welsman surpassing him- 
self with the dignity and virility of his readings. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that sufficient funds can be secured 
during the usual dull months to place the orchestra on 
a firm financial basis, so that Toronto may never again 
suffer the reproach of having no permanent orchestra. 
Maud Powell was the soloist, and she won instant success 
with the large audience. Her playing of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto No. 3 gave her opportunity to display all the 
virtues so long associated with her name. Her tone is 
clear and rich, faultless her intonation, musicianly the 
beauty of her phrasing. Artistic refinement generally was 
in everything she did——-The Toronto Conservatory of 
Music is developing a students’ orchestra which promises 
most excellent results, judging from the praiseworthy 
character of the annual concert given in the hall of the 
institution a few evenings ago. The conductor, Frank 
E. Blachford, is to be congratulated, not only for the 
success of the concert in question, but also for the high 
standard placed before the performers and the artistic 
enthusiasm so ardently generated. The first movement of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony was perhaps the most 
ambitious of the works performed, although praise must 
be extended also to the spirited rendition of the overture 
to the “Magic Flute.” Esther Cassels, soprano, and Kate 
Menendez, violinist, were the assisting soloists, and they 
were greeted with much applause——The last of the 
Canadian Academy Quartet concerts was given, with Lil- 
lian G. Wilson, soprano, and Richard Tattersall, pianist, 
assisting, when Mozart’s trio in E flat major for piano, 
violin and viola, and Beethoven’s piano quartet, No. 4, 
were admirably presented. The work of this excellent 
organization, together with the Hambourg Concert Trio, 
is having a: beneficial influence among the people, their 
concerts being well attended. The last of the Hambourg 
Concert Society concerts was given recently, and drew, as 
usual, an enthusiastic audience. Owing to the sudden 
illness of Boris Hambourg (cellist), the program intended 
had to be abandoned, and at almost a moment’s notice 
the Canadian Trio, consisting of artist-pupils of Signor 
Carboni (Ruth Thom, soprano, and Messrs. Hallman and 
Detweiler, tenor and baritone, respectively) gave several 
selections in an artistic style which elicited much admira- 
Austin Conradi, pianist, also added much to the 





tion. 
enjoyment of the audience by playing several solos. He 
is a brilliant and poetic player——Virginia Coyne, a pupil 


of Frank S. Welsman, gave a professional piano recital 
on April 10 in the Foresters’ Hall, and gave much pleasure 
to her friends and the representative audience assembled 
to hear her. Her playing disclosed considerable talent 
and skill——-The same evening in the Nordheimer Hall, 
Rosa Dexter-Mcl.eod, from the Forsythe studio, gave a 
fine program of piano music. She has big piano re- 
sources and shades her tone delightfully——-On April 
9, a fine combination recital was given by Alma Gluck, 
soprano, and Zimbalist. The former sang with finish 
and purity, and the latter called forth prolonged and in- 
sistent applause in recognition of his excellent playing. 
Massey Hall was completely sold out. : 

Washington, D. C.—The Paulist Choristers of Chi- 
cago, who are making a transcontinental tour for the ben- 
efit of French relief, sang solemn mass at St. Patrick’s 
Church on Sunday morning, April 7. The celebrant was 
the Rev. Stephen B. McPadden, of Geneva, N. Y. The 
versatility of the choir was most noted in the varied re- 
sponses, changing with utmost ease from the old Grego- 
rian to those of the modern Russian school. At the con- 
clusion of the recessional, the choir halted in front of 
the high altar and there sang Bach’s famous fugue, “All 
Breathing Life,” followed by “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”. Ambassador Jusserand was one of those in the 
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congregation, and the boys were afterward privileged 
to meet him informally in the rectory. They sang the 
“Marseillaise” in his honor, and the ambassador stated 
that he had never heard his anthem sung more beauti- 
fully. He also thanked the organization for the great 
work which they are doing in behalf of his stricken 
country. 


Forrest Lamont to Sing in “Tosca” and “Thais” 

Forrest Lamont, the distinguished young American 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, has been 
engaged to sing in “Tosca” and “Thais” on the fall tour 


with this organization, preceding its regular Chi- 
cago season, The name roles will be sung by 
Mary Garden, and Mr. Lamont will sing the lead- 


ing tenor parts, in which undoubtedly he will give 
the same artistic satisfaction and win the same big suc- 
cess which has been his in the many leading roles he 
has sung with the opera this season. In New York 
and Boston, Mr. Lamont duplicated the big success he 
won in Chicago and strengthened the excellent impres- 
sion made during his first season with the Chicago 
Opera Association, 


Franko Opens Willow Grove 


Nahan Franko and his orchestra will open the regular 
musical season at Willow Grove (Philadelphia), Pa., on 
May 18. It will be remembered that Mr. Franko appeared 
at that resort last season before the largest audiences ever 
gathered in the popular park. 


Community Chorus Sings “The Messiah” 


Handel’s “The Messiah” had an April performance last 

week in New York at the Morris High School in the 
Bronx. There is no reason why this oratorio should 
be reserved for Christmas. The first performance, in 
fact, was given in April under the composer’s direction 
more than a century and a half ago. Harry Barnhart, 
dressed in the regulation khaki, directed the New York 
Community Chorus, assisted by the senior orchestra of 
the Music School Settlement, with a few professional 
wind players for the occasion. 
_ In reporting these Community Chorus performances 
it is the duty of the reporter not to ask if the singing 
was very good, but to notice that the singers them- 
selves got an immense amount of satisfaction from 
taking part in the music. Handel certainly gave pleas- 
ure to the performers. Handel needs no exploitation. 

The solos were sung by Gertrude Auld Thomas, so- 
prano; Frieda Klink, contralto, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, whose beautiful voice and absolutely perfect 
enunciation aroused the greatest enthusiasm in an audi- 
ence that placed a reservation on demonstrative ap- 
plause. Harry Barnhart held his forces well under con- 
trol and, like a careful shepherd, guided an occasional 
wanderer back to the fold of rhythmical unity. He 
was vociferously cheered. 

Arthur Farwell conducted the orchestra in some in- 
strumental selections before the abridged version of 
“The Messiah” was given. The date was Wednesday, 
April 17, and the night was exceedingly wet. 
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Sterner on New York as a Summer Resort 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and director of the New 
York School of Music and Arts, writes as follows of 
New York City as a summer resort: 


New York 


Owing to the cool summers that have prevailed in 

for the last few years, the city has become more popular every 
Car as a summer resort Situated as it is on the most wonderful 
harbor in the world, its beaches and summer resorts are casily 


ceessible, most of which can be reached within an hour from the 
this respect, the school is delightfully situated, overlooking 
beau itiful Central Park, and is directly across from the reservoir 
nd tennis courts, where special free permits to play are given the 
pil From the windows of some of the studios and dormitory 

t is possible to see not only the greater part of Central 
t Fifth avenue as well, and the new bridge over Hell Gate 
the East Rive The Metropolitan tower and the Woolworth 
a lsc sible The school is within five minutes walk 

and the Hudson river, with its beautiful palisades., 
taken automobiling, which gives them an oppor- 
t t ee the city and beautiful surrounding country without 





ense 
it will be seen that the city is a delightful place to combine 


ind study 
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Soder-Hueck Artists Do Patriotic Work 


KIsie Lovell, a contralto pupil of Mme, Soder-Hueck, 
the distinguished New York vocal teacher, gave a con- 
ert last Friday at Fort Wadsworth, at which she was 


ssisted by Helen lerskine, accompanist, who also rendered 


in interesting group of solo pieces. Miss Lovell sang 
two groups of songs and several encores. She has an 
especially fine voice, which she used with taste and due 

rard for intonation een diction, The concert, under 


he auspices of the Y. M. was enjoyed by a large 
ithering 
Many 


patriot 


other 
work 


Mme. Soder-Heuck artists are engaged in 
Two of her most distinguished pupils, 
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Tour 1918-1919 Now Booking 


Concert Management, ARTHUR JUDSON 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CLARINDA SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Scored another success at the Elmira 
Coliege, April 16th. 














Reengaged as Soloist with the Elmira 
Symphony Orchestra, May 22d, 1918. 





Appears at the Conservatory of Music 
in Ithaca, New York, in joint recital with 
Gladys Mason. 





Booked through her manager 
JULIAN POLLAK - 47 West 42d St., New York 





Walter Heckman and George Reimherr, are actually in 
the service, being stationed at the present time at Camp 
Upton, Long Island. Walter Mills, baritone, and Dorothy 
Beach, mezzo-contralto, have been. announced for a con- 
cert at this camp on April 24. The concert was arranged 
on shcrt notice, and it is possible that Mr. Reimherr also 
will participate. Miss Beach and Mr, Mills are both pupils 
of Mme. Soder-Heuck, 


From China to Study with Mrs, Frederic Snyder 

Mrs. Harry N. Fuller, of Tientsin, China, has come on 
to America for a six months’ study with Mrs. Frederic 
Snyder (Nettie E. Snyder), of St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. 
Fuller is a very gifted woman, and is studying with the 
well known vocal instructor of St. Paul so as to be able 
to teach in Tientsin when she returns in the fall. Mrs. 
Fuller speaks five languages fluently, French, German, Ital- 
ian, English and Chinese. She is the wife of Dr. Harry 
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N. Fuller, the son of Mrs. Snyder, who is one of the 
prominent professors in the University of China and head 
of the chemistry department. Dr. Fuller is also chemist 
for the principal mint of China. Mrs. Snyder expects her 
son home in July, which will be the first time in nearly 
ten years. He received his Ph. D. in Munich University 
and has been six years at the University of China. Dr. 
Fuller is anxious to do something for his country, and 
though he has been refused by the War Department in 
China, he writes his mother, “I don't believe that they will 
refuse me from home. When I get home I am again going 
to apply for a commission, as I feel that I ought to be 
helping during the war, and out here I am doing nothing.” 

The China mint presented Dr. Fuller with two handsome 
cloisenne vases for the New Year. 

Mrs. Snyder is one of the busiest and best known 
vocal instructors of St. Paul, and many of her pupils are 
appearing with much success in the concert, recital and 
operatic field at present. 


John Bland Pupil Engaged as Church Soloist 

Helen Bainbridge, soprano, an artist-pupil of John Bland, 
the well-known New York vocal teacher, and director of 
Calvary choir, has been engaged as soloist at the Church of 
the Incarnation, Brooklyn, N. 


Miller Vocal Art Science Recital 


A song recital of excellent quality was given April 16 
by the Miller Vocal Art Science students of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, assisted by the Philphonia Ladies’ Chorus of 
nine selected voices, at Hotel Gotham, New York. 

All the students showed fine training. There was nota- 
ble spontaneity and freedom of interpretation. The even 
and well placed voices were pure and sweet in quality. 

Each student sang a selected group of songs, and where 
all were excellent and pleasing, it is hard to discriminate ; 
however, the trilling of Irene Williams was particularly 
good. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller made a short address, in which he 
was both interesting and clear in explaining what this 
school of singing stands for. 

The program included Old 
German and American songs, with Nina Melville and 
Reinhold Herman playing accompaniments. Those who 
appeared were: Ella van Straten, Roy Whitney Marvin, 
Bessie Gregory, Hazel Drury, Franklin Karples, Greta 
Cassavant, Miss Harmon and Mr. Patton, Alfredo Kauf- 
man, Edward S. Wentworth, Irene Williams, Frederick 
Patton and Hertha Harmon. 

Miss Williams gives her own recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, May 2. 


Italian, Modern French, 


Alfredo Martino Pupil Scores 

Francesca D’Angelo, soprano, an artist-pupil of Alfredo 
Martino, the well known New York vocal teacher, gave 
an unusually interesting song recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening, April 19. The young lady dis- 
closed abilities of a high order. She possesses a well 
trained voice of much beauty. She rendered a program 
which contained operatic arias as well as groups of Eng- 
lish, Italian and French songs. Of the English group, 
Ganz’s “Rise, Oh Star” and Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My 
Love” were most effective. These delightful songs were 
rendered with much charm. Miss D’Angelo’s work won 
hearty approval, and reflected much credit upon her 
teacher. Mme. Lina Coen accompanied sympathetically. 


Success of a Ww. Henri Zay Pupil 


Iseult Morice, a pupil of W. Henri Zay, the well known 
New York vocal teacher, had a fine success Thursday eve- 
ning, April 9, at the Waldorf-Astoria bazaar for the ben- 
efit of the Belgin widows and orphans. Her fine dramatic 
soprano voice and interpretative skill were shown to ad- 
vantage by “Il est doux,” from “Herodiade,” and songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Mallinson, Burleigh and Fairchild, as well 
as in several encores demanded by an enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Zay sang several numbers, including songs by him- 
self. He also played the accompaniments for Miss Morice, 
and maintained a high level of art in both his singing and 
playing. 


Margolis Artist-Pupil to Give Recital 


Andrew Oneto, formerly leading tenor of Genoa Opera 
House, Italy, who is now numbered among the advanced 
pupils of Samuel Margolis, the eminent New York vocal 
teacher, will give a song recital at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, on Sunday evening, April 30. He will be as 
sisted by Francesca Marni, another artist-pupil of 
Mr. Margolis, as well as Jacques Kasner, violinist. Mr. 
Oneto, while still a young man, has appeared with success 
in Europe, singing the principal roles in “Aida,” “Tosca,’ 

“Rigoletto,” and other well known operas. This will be 
his first appearance in America. 


Lisbet a a enemet Classes 


Lisbet Lloftmann, the well known pianist, head of the 
piano department of the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
announces her second summer class, at Woodstock, N. Y.. 
during July and August. Her successful class of last 
summer led to the demand for its continuation this sum- 
mer, Already several students, both of last year and new 
pupils, have arranged to accompany Miss Hofimann to 
Woodstock, where the pretty countryside and artistic at- 
mosphere make the place very attractive. The writer has 
seen a snapshot of last summer, showing Miss Hoffmann 
and pupils dressed as peasants, attending the Maverick 
Festival. 
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The American Violinist 
Gave Eight New York Recitals with different programs 








An Opinion: 





heard in Columbus. 


Pilzer played the Bruch concerto in G minor, with a brilliant bowing, glowing, 
colorful tone and delicacy of expression which mark him as a virtuoso extraordinary. 


He ranks with Ysaye, Kreisler, Kubelik and Spalding as the best violinists ever 
He was given a royal reception.—Columbus Evening Dispatch. 
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CLEVELAND’S SYMPHONY 
COURSE HAS FITTING CLOSE 


1918 





Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra Give Final Program—Macbeth and Dambois 
with Harmonic Club—Young People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert—Philharmonic 
String Quartet’s Last Concert— 

Notes 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 15, 1918. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, and the two eminent pianists, Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, brought the season’s symphony course 
to a fitting close on Tuesday evening, April 9, at Gray’s 
Armory. Rarely, if ever, has a more completely satisfying 
program been heard in Cleveland. Mr. Stock never con- 
ducted with finer, fresher spirit than on this occasion, 
and his players responded with equal enthusiasm. 

The symphony, No. 3, in E major, was by Hugo Alfvén, 
a Swedish composer, and won instant favor with the au- 
dience. Other purely orchestral numbers were Dukas’ 
scherzo, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice,” and Chabrier’s “Joy- 
euse Marche,” which, true to its name, was fairly rol- 
licking. 

The Mozart E flat concerto for two pianos was played 
by Messrs. Bauer and Gabrilowitsch with the utmost 
charm and skill. 

The Saint-Saéns variations on a Beethoven theme con- 
cluded the program, after which the charming Arensky 
waltz was given as an encore. 

The symphony concerts this season have been highly 
successful, and much credit is due the manager, Adella 
Prentiss Hughes. 

Macbeth-Dambois with Harmonic Club 


Besides the attractive choral program offered by the 
Harmonic Chub, under the leadership of J. Powell Jones, 
the club presented to its patrons at its last concert at 
Gray’s Armory, April 11, two artists of distinction—Flor- 
ence Macbeth, soprano, and Maurice Dambois, cellist. 
Miss Macbeth, a lyric coloratura singer, made her first 
appearance in Cleveland. The favor and applause ac- 
corded her must have been most gratifying. They testified 
to the fluent vocal technic exhibited in the Delibes aria, 
and to the charm, style and purity of tone in two groups 
of songs, Especially noteworthy were the French lyrics 
and the “Midsummer Lullaby” by MacDowell. 

Mr. Dambois, also a new comer, created a decidedly 
favorable impression. He was applauded vigorously, and 
responded with encores, 

Beautiful indeed are the “Variations Symphoniques” of 
Boellman, and exquisitely the artist played them. In the 
group of solos he displayed a musical touch and an ar- 
tistic finish. But his most distinctive quality was his tem- 
peramental verve, an excellent thing when it is controlled 
by a high musical knowledge. 

The choral numbers, with but two exceptions, breathed 
forth the spirit of the times. “Peace With a Sword” 
(Mabel Daniels), “Comrades in Arms” (Adams), “Rest 
Soldier, Rest” (Roberts), “Freedom for All Forever” 
(Hilliam) were sung with stirring enthusiasm. Risher’s 
“Knitting,” a song arranged for women’s voices, made 
a decided hit and called for repetition. Mrs, Jones was 
the accompanist for the club and Isaac van Grove for 
the soloist. 

Popular Concert by Young People’s Symphony 
Orchestra 


The fifth and last popular Sunday afternoon coneert 
by the Young People’s Symphony Orchestra took place 
at Gray’s Armory on April 7. Again the increased size 
of the audience spoke approval of Walter Logan and his 
young players, not forgetting the community singing, which 
has been so successfully led by Mr. Smyth. At this con- 
cert the community singers occupied a more prominent 
place than heretofore. A chorus of 100 picked voices, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, sang “America Triumphant” 
(Demarest) in a most spirited fashion. The incidental 
solos were taken by Mildred Ensign, soprano, and J. R. 
Stevens, bass. 

The principal feature of the goncert was the excellent 
performance of Chopin’s F minor concerto by Nathan 
Fryer, a Cleveland pianist. Mr, Fryer was enthusias- 
tically received, and as an encore played the Chopin C 
sharp minor valse. A number deserving special mention 
was the duet for flute and horn, “Serenade,” by Titl, 
played by Mrs, Brewer and Mr. Freudeman. The purely 
orchestral numbers were Massenet’s overture, “Phédre,” 
and Elgar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

A bright future is predicted for these young musicians 
and they may look forward to great achievements the 
coming season, 

Final Philharmonic String Quartet Concert 


Like so many other musical organizations, the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet—Sol Marcosson, Charles Rych- 
lik, James Johnston, Charles Heydler, and Carl Riemen- 
schneider, pianist—gave its last concert of the season on 
Friday evening, April 12, in the ballroom of the Woman's 
Club. A iarge and appreciative audience listened to, with- 
out a doubt, one of the finest programs given this season 
by local artists. ; ; 

Mozart’s lovely quartet in C major was chosen for the 
opening number. The ensemble, bafance of tone and taste 
exhibited in this number, as well as in the others, could 
not easily be excelled. Charming indeed were the two 
quartets which followed, andante (Rauchenecker) and 
“Russian Dance” (Hofmann). ' : 

Much interest was evidenced in hearing the piano quin- 
tet in B flat minor by Nandor Zsolt, a work never before 
heard in Cleveland. It received an admirable presentation. 
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Mr. Riemenschneider is one of Cleveland’s most ac- 
complished and best known pianists. He revealed excellent 
technical equipment, broad musical conception and _ fine 
taste. He also has the sympathy of expression and poetic 
insight which make his playing ever a keen pleasure. 

Storms of applause followed the various movements, 
causing the artists to bow their acknowledgments time and 
again, 

This concert closed one of the most successful series 
ever given by the Philharmonic String Quartet. 


Notes 


The Berea Choral Union, of which Albert Riemen- 

schneider is director, presented the Cleveland Philharmonic 
String Quartet, with Carl Riemenschneider, assisting 
pianist, in the third concert of its course in the Gamble 
Auditorium, on Tuesday evening, April 16. 
_ An organ recital was given by Albert Riemenschneider 
in the Gamble Auditorium at Berea, Ohio, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 14. Compositions by Bonnet, Karg- 
Ehlert, Gordon Balch, Nevin, Grimm and Fletcher were 
played. 

Pupils of Celestine Cornelison gave a most enjoyable 
studio recital on Saturday evening, April 13. The follow- 
ing pupils appeared: Geraldine Canavan, Irene Zademack, 
Emma de Welies, Agnes Warner, Elizabeth Armstrong, 
Etta Kemper, Annette Kendig, Mrs. Rookh S, Black, Emily 
Buyer, Rose Bruhn, Naoma Thompson, Vera Rowley, Raoul 
Riendeau. 

Geraldine Canavan, soprano, Irene Zademack, mezzo 
soprano, and Raoul Riendeau, tenor, pupils of Celestine 
Cornelison, gave a concert in East Cleveland, on Tuesday 
evening, April 16. They had the assistance of Martha 
Shirkey, violinist, pupil of Sol Marcosson, 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, pupil of Felix Hughes, sang 
Sunday, April 7, in Minneapolis, in “Elijah,” given by the 
Philharmonic chorus and the symphony orchestra. On 
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Tuesday night he appeared in Winnipeg with the same 
orchestra and on Wednesday afternoon, sang for the 
Woman’s Club there. 

The Marcosson Recital Company, which is composed 
of Sol Marcosson, violinist; Alice Shaw, contralto; Mrs. 
Sol Marcosson, pianist, is already booked for a concert in 
Cincinnati this coming season. 

Betsy Wyers will be the pianist at the concert to be 
given by the Berea Choral Union, on May 7, 

Raoul Riendeau, tenor soloist at Trinity Cathedral, and 
pupil of Celestine Cornelison, will appear as soloist at 
the Scotch concert, given by the Clan Grant at Moose 
Hall on the evening of April 20. B. F. 


Lotta Madden Will Sing 


Lotta Madden has been engaged to sing at the Republican 
Club, New York City, April 25; at Paterson, N. J., April 28, 
and for a recital at Tewksberry School, White Plains, 
N. Y., April 30. 


THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE 


Dedicated to Greek dancing in its purest form. Private class and 
children’s courses. Illustrated Catalogue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, N A 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15, 1918. 

The evening of piano concertos given by pupils of Wil- 
liam Kraupner at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
April 11 was a significant demonstration of work done 
by Mr. Kraupner’s class. The program was varied, pre- 
senting concertos representing the various schools from 
Beethoven to Liszt. Loraine Walker played the first move- 
ment of the C minor Beethoven concerto, with cadenza by 
Reinecke, with clearly defined lines and in good taste. 
Emma Snow demonstrated pianistic ability in two move- 
ments of the G minor Mendelssohn concerto, Gertrude 
Baur interested the audience by her well prepared reading 
of the Rubinstein D minor concerto. Irma Schroeder 
played brilliantly the F sharp minor concerto by Reinecke 
and Eleanor Schwenker Nieder brought the program to a 
close with a finely worked out, temperamental performance 
of the Liszt A major concerto 

A piano recital attracting wide notice was that by the 
brilliant young Southern player, Jemmie Vardeman, given 
t the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Friday evening, 
April 32. Miss Vardeman’s gifts as a solo player are 
manifold and her musical development under Theodor 
Bohlmann has invited deep interest for some years. She 
opened her program with the B flat minor sonata of Chopin 
and gave that fine work a notable performance. Her rich, 
temperamental gifts, the elan and completeness with which 
she gives herself up to the mood of the composition under 
consideration, and the mature musicianship everywhere 
evident, place her in the van of young American pianists. 
In addition to some Chopin preludes, Miss Vardeman 
played a group of well selected French numbers, among 
them the charming “Cache-Cache” of Pierné. The Schu- 
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mann toccata, op. 7, she played in a manner to be remem- 
bered and was rewarded with an ovation. The program 
came to a conclusion with the second Hungarian rhapsody 
of Liszt, Miss Vardeman quite captivating her audience 
with her brilliantly temperamental rendition. 

The valuable place which John A. Hoffmann has made 
for himself in the musical community hereabouts has been 
evinced in a variety of brilliant recitals given by his pupils 
during the past month. The artistic results achieved by 
this indefatigable teacher are challenging the applause of 
large audiences, and the success here of a Cincinnatian 
born and bred is a matter of local pride. In the third 
general recital by a group of his pupils Monday evening, 
April 8, qualities of sterling musicianship and careful vocal 
training were again in evidence, and a capacity audience 
heard the finely trained young singers with rapt attention. 
Those who took part were Louis F, Sutz, Harriet Gregg, 
Hilda Ebel, Martha Williams, Herman Wordeman, Myra 
Reed, Florence Johnson, Katherine Keller Boyer, Edward 
Schmidt, Florence Greenamyer,«Edna Baumoel and Mar- 
cella Menge. 

One of the most capable and promising young talents of 
the many whom Marcian Thalberg has brought out is 
Cathalene Iseman, whose solo recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, last Wednesday evening, won many 
favorable comments. Miss Iseman is thoroughly musical 
and plays with tasteful expression, while her remarkably 
developed technic makes it possible to give full rein to 
her rich temperamental qualities. In brilliant passages her 
runs are clear, crisp and fleet, and her musicianship was 
demonstrated by her really fine performance of the Beetho- 
ven sonata, op. 109. Miss Iseman plays with composure 
and possesses a most pleasing, cordial personality. 

Word has been received by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music of the approaching production of Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley’s suite, “Aladdin” (Chinese suite) by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Rome. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was the scene of a 
delightful song recital on Wednesday evening, March 20, 
upon which occasion John A. Hoffmann presented two of 
his young singers, Marcella Menege, soprano, and Glyn 
Morris, tenor. Both pupils gave an excellent account of 
themselves, Miss Morris scoring with an aria from “Thais,” 
and Mr. Morris in arias from Handel's “Acis and Galatea” 
and “Semele.” Norman Brown was the accompanist. 

The pupils of William A. Meyer were heard in a recital 
last week in Assembly Hall. Those participating were 
Mame Schmidt-Meyer, Samuel Pusateri, Leo Lucas, Anna 
Ginandt, Edith Diversi, Norma Reis, Irene Miller and Ida 
Gibson, 


Frankel Promoted at Kelly Field 


Abraham Frankel, New York violinist, now a mem- 
ber of the 145th Aero Squadron at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., was promoted recently from sergeant, 
first class, to master signal electrician, the highest non- 
commissioned grade in the United States Army. Pur- 
suing his musical work in this field, Frankel has met 
with much success. He is leader of the Kelly Field 
Orchestra and has rendered solos at many entertain- 
ments. In the latter part of February, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink visited the field, and hearing Frankel’s 
playing was much impressed with it. Frankel accom- 
panied her in several concerts which she gave in this 
field, and later toured the training camps with her, 
playing the obligatos of “Ave Maria” and “Agnus Dei.” 

Frankel directed the orchestra in the “Spring Maid,” 
a Broadway musical comedy success, and previously 
filled a four year engagement with Henry W. Savage. 
He was also connected with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. He has studied music under masters both 
at home and abroad. He is twenty-seven years of age. 


Clarence Eddy Completes Extensive Tour 


Clarence Eddy has just returned from a six weeks’ trip 
through the South, Southwest and Southeast, and up into 
the Northwest, a trip which could have been extended 
for another two months but for his promise to return to 
San Francisco for the Easter services. His tour took 
him through Texas, Oklahoma and the Southeast as far 
north as Richmond, Va., and from there up into South 
Dakota and Nebraska. His last recital was in Omaha, on 
March 24. He is engaged to return to New Orleans with 
Mrs. Eddy for an entire week of recitals in June. 

Mr. Eddy’s programs are always of a classical nature. 
The program of his recent Omaha recital follows: Pre- 
lude and fugue in D major, Bach; “Vision Fugitive,” Stev- 
enson; “Concert Caprice,” Turner (dedicated to Mr. 
Eddy); “Clair de Lune,” Karg-Elert; “Sonata Croma- 
tica,” Yon; Russian boatman’s song, arranged by Eddy; 
concert variations, Bonnet (dedicated to Mr. Eddy); 
scherzo, Bossi; “Evening Rest,” Hollins; “Liberty 
March,” Frysinger. 

Mr. Eddy, who is an honorary member of the St. Ce- 
celia, Rome, Italy, has been invited to give a series of 
recitals in its magnificent new auditorium. He is still 
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debating whether to risk the submarines and other “dis- 
comforts.” 


Said Harrold to Anderson 


In the month of April, 1917: 

“I thought, Walter, that we might get together and 
do some concert work.” 

Answered Anderson—Glad you came in, but, frankly, 
you are not singing as well as you did. I heard you at 
the Hippodrome. 

Harrold—I know it, but do you realize that while I 
was singing every afternoon and evening to 6,000 peo- 
ple, I had to inhale the fumes of ammonia which was 
used for making ice? And 

Anderson—Well, if you can show me, I’m interested. 

Harrold—If I take a month's rest, I think I can in- 
terest you, 

Anderson—-Take a year for rest and study. Face con- 
ditions squarely and I know you can. 

A year later. Time—after an audition. 

Harrold—Well, what do you think about it now? 

Anderson—I don’t think at all, I know you are all 
right. 

‘Harrold—Do you want to make a contract with me? 

Anderson—I most assuredly do, Here it is. 

So that is why Orville Harrold, tenor, is re-entering 
the concert field under Walter Anderson’s management. 





Rosen in Chicago 

(By Telegraph) 
Chicago, Ill., April 22, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Max Rosen's second recital here an overwhelming success. Ten 
encores were necessary. The representative audience would not 
leave the opera house until the iron curtain was lowered. Haensel 
& Jones, managers of Rosen, are to be heartily congratualted, 

Wicut Neumann. 
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Dear Mr. ANDERSON: 

There is no question about MISS 
GRETCHEN MORRIS. We were all 
delighted with her singing and you may 
book her for our next Festival at New- 
ark, April 30th. 


C. MORTIMER WISKE, 
Director Newark Festival. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCANS APPLAUD 
ELMAN TO ECHO 


Violinist Generous with Encores—Oppenheimer Dis- 
cusses “Past and Future”’—Alice Mayer Displays 
Mature Musicianship—A Local Composers’ 
Evening—Other Items 

San Francisco, Cal., April 15, 1918. 

Mischa Elman appeared at the Columbia Theatre on 
April 14 under the management of Selby Oppenheimer. 
He was ably accompanied by Philip Gordon. His program 
included two concertos, the Vivaldi-Nachez concerto in G 
minor and Lalo’s . “Symphonie Espagnole, a group of 
smaller pieces and “I Palpiti,” Paganini. 

Elman’s technic is extraordinary and he performs the 
greatest of difficulties with the greatest of ease. He was 
applauded to the echo and was very generous in giving 
encore after encore, 

“The Past and the Future” 


It gives me pleasure to reprint the following excerpts 
from an article which appeared in the Elman program 
book under the title of “The Past and the Future,” by 
Selby C. Oppenheimer : 

The concerts by Mischa Elman will close the activities of the 
musical season of 1917-1918, as far as the Will L, Greenbaum _attrac- 
tions are concerned, With the appearances of the great Russian 
violinist will pass into musical history one of the most trying years 
that have ever confronted the managerial office with which I have 
been connected for over twelve years, At the very outset the 
sudden passing away of the beloved head of the office threw the 
burden of responsibility entirely on my, shoulders and left for me 
the task of holding together the organization that Will L, Green- 
baum had created. Whether I have succeeded or not will be 
answered in due time by the patrons of concert events, and by the 
managers of the great artists in the City of New York. At least, 
I feel a certain pride that in face of the extraordinary condition 
caused by the war, I have been able to carry through the entire 
season’s program with but one Gangpelaarens. the unavoidable can- 
cellation of Emilio de Gogorza. Juring the year with financial 
and artistic success, no less than fifteen attractions have been pre- 
sented to the public. Many of the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have visited us and in passing it may not be amiss 


to call attention to the important list of names included. Among 
the singers who earned specially fine successes were . .  . 
Alma Gluck and Frieda Hempel. p Reinald Werrenrath, 
the superb baritone, and Theo Karle, the magnificent tenor, were 


introduced for the first time. Yvette Guilbert +. again tri- 
een in a number of recitals. <p instrumentalists, 
Harold Bauer, Godowsky and Tina Lerner represent the piano con- 
certs, and they form a trio which any manager might be proud 
to present in a season, Ysaye, Zimbalist, Maud Powell and Mischa 
Elman are equally famous as violinists, and comprise four of, the 
finest of the world’s artists on that instrument. The Brothers Cher- 
niavsky, more than ever, demonstrated the seriousness of their work 
and proved that they are musicians of the first rank, and the con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra groves to be among 
the great musical treats of the year. Isadora Duncan was brought 
to California for the first time, and, assisted by a symphony orches- 


tra of local musicians, made a lasting and favorable impression. 
- «+ Another achievement that my office was able to brin 

about was the memorable joint appearance of Isadora Duncan an 

Harold Bauer, it being the first time that these artists had ever 
united in a concert. . . . So much for the past, now for the 
coming season. With the war in full blast, it is not possible at 
this early date to announce positively just what artists will visit 
the Pacific Coast, but I am now in correspondence with the fore- 
most managers in the United States, all of whom have signified 
their intention of trusting the management of their artists in this 
city to me. I have formed an alliance with L, E. Behymer, of Los 
Angeles, one of the greatest managerial forces in the West. For 
twenty years Mr. Behymer has been presenting the very artists 
throughout the West that the Will L, Grosbeak office offered to 
San Francisco. In this new alliance I become associated with the 
Los Angeles manager in his business throughout the northern part 
of California and in the State of Nevada, thus giving me a broader 
field of operation and the opportunity to select only the leadin 

artists for presentation here. Nr, Behymer and I are in thorough 
accord in every way, and it will always be our united effort to 
bring to the West only artists that will merit the unqualified support 
of our public. In the twenty years of his business experience Mr. 
Behymer prides himself that he has never managed an artistic failure. 

Knowing that at this time, my pubile is expecting some sort of a 
definite announcement as to next year’s artists, I feel that it 
behooves me to print here some of the names that I hope to an- 
nounce definitely later on. In all probability there will be but 
little change in the list I am now making public, but it has always 
been the polity of this office never to announce an artist until there 
was at least a reasonable certainty of their filling the engagement, 
and as I have said before, Eastern managers are loath to promise 
anything too definite in these uncertain times of war. However 
the San Francisco music public may expect to hear many wonderful 
artists Goring the season of 1918-1919. Among the vocalists with 
whom Mr. Behymer and myself are now negotiating are Louis 
Ciraveure, . . Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House forces; May Peterson, the little American singer whose 
success as Mimi made her famous in a day; Sophie Braslau, the 
famous contralto, who will make her first trip to California; the 
favorite soprano, Frances Alda, é Florence Macbeth, Alice 
Nielsen, the favorite of favorites in this city, . . Helen 
Stanley, a leading soprano of the Chicago Opera forces; Anna Case, 
the beautiful American recitalist, - . and the startling Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, Lucy Gates, who will give her concerts in 
conjunction with the Trio de Lutece, an ensemble organization 
comprised of George Barrere, flutist, Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and 
Paul Kefer, cellist. The possibilities in the list of violinists include 
the sensational Jascha Heifetz, Eddy Brown, the noted American 
player, and Arrigo Serato, the young Italian who scored an imme- 
diate success here a few years ago. Gabrilowitsch, Josef Hofmann, 
Rudolph Ganz and Yolanda Méro are on the piano list, and it is 
certain that at least two of these artists will be among my season’s 
offering, . . . and I hope to be able to induce Mme. Schumann- 
Heink to apear in at least one mammoth concert in San Francisco 
during the coming season. Yvette Guilbert will return with a new 
repertoire, . . . 

I want to thank the public for the generous support given my 
artists during the past season, and reiterate my assurance that the 
confidence they have always had in this office will be at all times 
guarded and cherished, and I trust that in the future they will 
learn to extend to me the confidence that they have always reposed 
in Mr. Greenbaum. 


Young Pianist Shows Mature Musicianship 
With her hair down her back and all of the delicious 


charm of youth, Alice Mayer, pianist, appeared on the 
stage of the Scottish Rite Auditorium on the evening of 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


April 9 and was greeted enthusiastically by an audience 
that filled every inch of available space in the large hall. 
Many of those present had evidently heard Miss Mayer on 
the occasions of her previous appearances in this city and 





ALICE MAYER, 


Pianist. 


were prepared for a treat. The others, including the 
writer, who were unfamiliar with this young artist’s power, 
were pleasurably surprised at the beauty of her playing 


[Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Room a12 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles: 2644 Green St., San Francisco.) 
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and the maturity displayed in her admirable poise and 
intelligent interpretations. 

It is evident that Miss Mayer possesses a very unusual 
degree of innate musical talent. Certain things which can- 
not be taught, such as the finer shades of phrasing, she 
does with a spontaneity and naturalness that are altogether 
charming and offer much promise for the success of her 
artistic career. She possesses, also, force and firmness of 
touch, which made itself felt particularly in the Beethoven 
onata, op. 57, with which the program opened. This 
was admirably with breadth and intensity of ex 
pression and praiseworthy adherence to tradition. 

No less admirable was the interpretation of the group 
of pieces which followed. This group included the Chopin 


done, 


waltz in A flat and F minor nocturne, Liszt’s “Liebe- 
traum” and “Muette de Portici.” The nocturne and the 
Liebestraum” were particularly well done, and left the 


mpression that Miss Mayer possesses to a rare degree the 
melody playing. In the other pieces her brilliant 
was displayed to advantage, as well as her excel- 
control. Her fortissimos were never over- 
sacrifice of tone, and ample reserve force 


witt ot 
technic 
lent dynam 
forced at the 
evidence ed 


rhe final number on the program was the Saint-Saéns 


concerto in G minor, with the orchestral accompaniment 
played on a second piano by Pierre Douillet. One was 
left with the regret that there was not an orchestra, for 
Miss Mayer was quite at her ease in the playing of this 
brilliant and difficult composition and is evidently fully 


prepared to appear with orchestra and do herself credit 
It was altogether an inspiring performance. 


M. T. A. Gives Local Composers’ Evening 


Ihe San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association gave 
in evening of music presenting works of local composers 
on April 13. There wags a large attendance and the offer- 
ings of the evening proved, for the most part, to be of 
a high order of merit, and were much enjoyed. The 
program was as follows: Trio for piano, violin and cello, 
J. H. Pratt; songs, Abbie Gerrish Jones; cello solo, Mary 
Carr Moore; songs, Frederick E, Blickfelt; songs, J. G. 


Jacobson; violin solos, Mary Carr Moore; songs, Wallace 


\. Sabin; vocal duets, H. B. Pasmore. The accompani- 
ments were played by the composers. Those assisting 
were George McManus, piano; Nathan J, Landsberger, 
violin; George von Haveg, cello; John A, Patton, bari- 
tone; Laura Lundegaard, piano; Lena Frazee, soprano; 
Marie Partridge Price, soprano; Hother Wismer, violin; 


Helen Colburn Heath, soprano. The musical program was 
preceded by an address by George Kruger, president of 
the association, in which he took occasion to urge all 
musicians to aid in the good work. The concert was 
followed by a business meeting. 
Pacific Musical Society Gives Program 

At the Hotel, on April 10, the Pacific Musical 
Society ollered i a program of artistic merit. It consisted 
of the Dyordk trio, op. 21, which was played by Carrie 
Goebel Weston, violin ; Marian Prevost, piano, and Doro- 
thy Pasmore, cello; “The Wind Speaks” (Grant Schaefer), 
“A Spirit Flower" (Campbell-Tipton), “April Weather” 
(Margaret Ruthven Lang), sung by Adora Netterville, 
Florence Hyde at the piano; “Rhapsodie” (Brahms), chro- 
matic fantasie and fugue (Bach), played by Sarah Unna; 
suite for two cellos unaccompanied (Popper), Dorothy 
and Mary Sherwood, 

New Song by Daniels & Wilson 


Daniels & Wilson, music publishers, have just published 


asmore 


a new song which ;should be a great popular success, 
It is entitled “Boy o' Mine, Good Night,” the words by 
Graeme Burr and the music by Weston S. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson, who is the junior partner of the firm, and has 
had charge of the New York office, has just enlisted in 
the marines. Mr. Daniels, who is better known as Niel 
Moret, is the composer of “Hiawatha” and other big hits. 


He was for many years connected with the Remick Com- 
pany, but came west several years ago for the health of 
a member of his family, and entered into the publishing 
business on his own account at that time, making this 
city his headquarters, ’ ees 


AT OAKLAND, 
CAL., GREEK THEATRE 


Henley and Batchelder Presented Under Auspices of 
University of California Musical and Dramatic 
Committee—Local Events 


rhe well known baritone, Homer Henley, and Lincoln 
S. Batchelder, pianist, were the artists heard Sunday after- 
April 7, at the Greek Theatre, under the auspices of 
the musical and dramatic committee of the University 
of California, Mr. Henley’s first group of songs con- 
vinced the audience that he is an artist of unusual ability. 
He sang the following: “Come Raggio di Sol,” Caldara; 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from “In a Persian Garden,” 
Liza Lehmann; “An Irish Noel,” Augusta Holmes. Mr. 
Batchelder capably accompanied Mr. Henley, then played 
“Air de Ballet,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns; “Arabesque,” 

“Shepherd’s Hey,” Grainger. After these num- 
bers Mr. Henley gave that favorite of all baritones, the 
prologue to “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, in so dramatic a 
way as to demand a recall. A group of Chopin numbers, 
excellently played by the pianist, came next, ‘after which 
Mr. Henley concluded the program by singing another 
group: “Sylvia,” Oley Speaks; “To Columbine,” Bain- 
bridge Crist; two folksongs of Little Russia, arranged by 
Efrem Zimbalist; “Blue Are Her Eyes,” Wintter Watts; 
“A Song of Faith,” Chaminade, 

Mr. Henley is soloist at the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, and at Temple Israel, San Francisco. He has a 
very musical yoice, splendidly under control, flexible and 
of sympathetic timbre; added to this is a dramatic quality 
and power proclaiming him an artist of the first rank, He 
is a pupil of Spbriglia, Santley and Shakespeare, and_is 
equally at ease in opera, concert, recital or oratorio. He 
is director of the University Farm Glee Club, at Davis, 
which will be taking a prominent place in next Sunday's 
program at the Greek Theatre. 


Art Association Concert 


"The concert at the Municipal Art Gallery, under the 
auspices of the Art Association, was offered by Esther 


CONCERT 


as solos 


Debussy ; 
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Hjelte, piano soloist; D. McCloskey, baritone, and Susan 
Waterman McCloskey, accompanist. The short talk on 
this occasion was entitled “Current American Art,” by 
Mary Hanford Ford, whose lectures at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, at San Francisco, and at the home of Mrs. Frank 
Havens, have created so much interest. The program was 
arranged by Maude Graham. 


Notes 


Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organist and choirmas- 
ter at the First Presbyterian Church, returned from his 
very successful recital tour in time to direct the Easter 
musical programs. 

Teaching shorthand by music is the novel method em- 
ployed by the Bell System School of Shorthand which has 
just been opened at Franklin street by Mary R. Bell. 

The Oakland Orpheus will give the first concert of its 
twenty-fifth season on April 25, at the Municipal Opera 
House, under the direction of Edwin Crandall. 

Henry Vogt, secretary of the park board and manager 
of the band, has announced the first concert of the season 
in Lakeside Park, by the Municipal Band, on Sunday, April 
21, at 2.30; conductor, Paul Steindorff, 


REDLANDS, CAL. 





Spinet Club Presents Timmner-Lott Trio 


The last evening concert of the Spinet Club season was 
given by the Timmner-Lott Trio, consisting of Christiaan 


fimmner, violin; Mrs. Clifford Lott, piano; Mrs. Timm- 
ner, cello; assisted by Clifford Lott, baritone. ¥ charm- 
ing reading was given of the Beethoven trio, op. 1, No. 3. 


Especially notable was the fine handling of the sims part 
by Mrs, Lott, the excellent and colorful rendition, the 
Huency of technic and the masterly blending of the piano 
with the other instruments. 

Mr. Lott sang two groups of songs ranging from Old 
Italian to the very modern American. His splendid vocal 
equipment and charming personality won him an enthu- 
siastic reception. 


Mrs. Timmner played three cello solos. The César 
Franck sonata, which closed the program, was splendidly 
given, 


Lucia Smith has been appointed county vice-president 
of San Bernardino of the Music Teachers’ Association 
of California. The March meeting of the association 
proved of unusual interest as the final steps were taken 
to join the California State Association. A demonstration 
of scientic memorizing was given by pupils of Lucia Smith. 
Miss Smith also gave a talk on “The Trend of Modern 
Music” which was ably illustrated by Marguerite Barlulew, 
soprano, and Gladys Osborn, pianist, 

At the April Spinet Club recital, Given Davis, lyric 
soprano, and Mabel Hubbard, dramatic soprano, sang 
charmingly. Mme. Mendoza, harpist, played a number of 
selections and the Goodwin _— played exquisitely the 
Beethoven piano quintet, op. me 


April 25, 
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Big Crowd Enjoys Excellent Program—Cecil Fanning 
at Trinity—Chamber Music Delights—Local 
Musical Comedy—Ye Great Public Concert 


Without doubt, the program presented by the Los An- 
geles Symphony, Adolph Tandler, conductor, was the best 
effort ever put forward by the organization in which 
Los Angeles is vitally interested. The immense crowd 
which thronged the Clune Auditorium on Friday after- 
noon, April 12, was put in proper mood for the enjoy- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky program by the opening num- 
ber, the singing of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
by Estelle Heart-Dreyfus, the arraggement from the pen 
of Blanche Ebert Seaver, the accompanist. Mrs. Dreyfus 
was in splendid voice and sang the hymn with great 
dignity. At the signal from the conductor, the vast as- 
semblage arose and sang the last chorus with the soloist. 
Then followed the solemn, tragic fifth symphony, which 
the conductor read and the orchestra played with an 
undeniable surety. The poetical fantasy, the “Casse-Noi- 
sette” suite, was splendidly handled. Both the “Danse 
Characteristic’ and the “Danse Arabe” found particular 
favor. 

In the boxes were Mariska Aldrich, soprano; the Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco, with Jessica Colbert, 
manager; Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist; Estelle 
Heart-Dreyfus, contralto; Messrs. Fanning and Turpin; 
Melba and party, and Vesci, pianist, 

The soloist of the afternoon was Axel Simonsen, who 
played the rococo variations, a number which demands 
excellent technic. Mr. Simonsen played with great skill 
and was given great applause. 

Fanning at Trinity 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, gave at Trinity Auditorium, 
on Thursday night, April 11, one of the most enjoyable 
recitals of the season. Mr, Fanning has appeared a 
number of times in Los Angeles and has gathered unto 
himself a large clientele of sincere admirers. 

The numbers chosen by Mr. Fanning for his program 
were so varied in style as to bring an especial appeal to 
every person in his audience. The opening ode, “The 
Battle Prayer,” was given in true heroic style. Here, as 
in no other number on the very enjoyable program, the 
singer’s voice was heard in its true value in the lower 
register, which is so finely adapted to serious and digni- 
fied material. For those who delight in the aria there was 
the well rendered one* from “Ernani.” People who revel 
in the antiquaries of song, those quaint musical pieces 
of a day when lovers made a serious business of the 
singing of and to the cuckoo and the nightingale, the 
daisy and the daffodil, found in Dr, Arne’s “Cuckoo” 
and in Thomas Cook’s “O’er Hill and Dale,” with the 
Shakespearean words, material eminently to their liking. 
Lovers of the tragic found in Loewe’s “The Clock” and 
“Edward” the most artistic work of the evening. In 
the singing of the latter Mr. Fanning used the Scotch 
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dialect, and from the reader’s viewpoint his use of it is 
above criticism. Perhaps the most difficult work of the 
song, and the work most subtly accomplished, was the 
characterization of the mother. Mr. Fanning’s singing of 
“Edward” will be always remembered here for its ex- 
quisite art. Folksongs, the most popular of which were 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” and “The Last Word,” were 
delightful. Mr. Fanning’s own poems, “There’s a Bend 
in the Road,” “Fulfillment” and “Always,” were fine as 
readings. Of the settings, the. third, “Always,” with its 
delicate humor, was the most liked, if applause be the 
criterion, “The Roses of Picardy,” by Hayden Wood, 
proved a popular melody. The program closed with Oley 
Speaks’ patriotic “When the Boys Come Home.” 


The San Francisco Chamber Music Society Delights 


Manager Fred W. Blanchard presented the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society in concert at Trinity Audi- 
torium Tuesday night, April 9, and in_ presenting this 
group of musicians Mr. Blanchard exhibited again his 
excellent judgment in matters artistic. 

The San Francisco newspapers have from time to time 
given these gentlemen of the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society—Louis Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford, 
second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace Britt, cello; 
Gyula Ormay, piano, and Elias Hecht, flute—much space 
and much kindly comment anent the playing and pro- 
grams in which they have taken part, so that we were 
acquainted, by means of report, with the excellent work 
of the organization; but it is to be stated that the reports 
from San Francisco have not overestimated the efforts of 
the Chamber Music Society and that the laudatory ex- 
pressions have not been all employed by the aforesaid 
reports. 

The program for the evening was the quintet, C minor, 
op. 1, for piano and strings, Dohnanyi; quartet, C major, 
for flute and strings, Mozart; “Novelettes,” op. 15, for 
string quartet, Glazounoff. The Dohnanyi number is a 
beautiful work and was exquisitely performed. The scherzo 
movement of this number, with its melting melody, was 
especially lovely. From the mood of sensuous enjoyment 
which was instilled by the Dohnanyi number we were led 
by the Mozart quartet for strings and flute to the mood of 
wonderment, This quaint and scholastic piece, in which 
the flute predominates, with its precise figurations, was 
a very agreeable contrast to the modern flavor of the 
other numbers and was received by the hearers with much 
acclaim. The third offering, “Novelettes,” op. 15, for 
string quartet, Glazounoff, seemed to find especial favor 
with the audience, which for the most part was made up 
of professional musicians. The attention was attracted 
and held by the remarkable spirit with which the musi- 
cians grasped the Tartar wildness of the piece and with 
the tempo at which the whole was taken. It called for 
a remarkable degree of efficiency on the part of the 
players, and so pleased were the people that they stayed 
and applauded continuously in an endeavor to beguile 
the musicians to either repeat a portion of this entrancing 
work or to play something else by way of encore. 

After hearing the first offerings of the San Francisco 
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Chamber Music Society, on Tuesday night, April 9, we 
did not need any extra inducement in the way of a more 
elaborate program to entice us to a second hearing, but 
went prepared to enjoy the matinee performance of Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 13, which performance had for 
its program the Schumann quintet, op. 44, piano and 
strings; the Brandts-Buys quintet, D major, for flute and 
strings, and the quartet, G minor, op. 10, Debussy. 

The Schumann number proved a brilliantly ‘neal 
piece. One of the characteristics for which the Chamber 
Music Society will become marked, as the circle in which 
it plays widens, is the ability to take rapid movements 
up to time and. hold the tempos unswervingly. A thor- 
oughly enjoyable number was the Brandts-Buys quintet 
in D major for flute and strings. The charming sim- 
plicity of the themes so delicately expressed, the striking 
contrast offered by the flute with the strings, were so 
suggestive that one readily visualized the Watching Shep- 
herds, the Angel of the Lord, the Wise Men, and again 
the announcing Angel. 

The modernists in the audience had a treat in the De- 
bussy quartet in G minor. This selection was just the 
piece needed to give the proper finish to a splendidly 
played program. 

The music lovers of Los Angeles have thoroughly en- 
joyed the concerts given by the Chamber Music Society, 
and the individual members of .the organization, together 
with Jessica Colbert, the manager, have made hosts of 
friends during the stay of the Society here in Los Angeles. 


Musical Comedy by Local Musicians and Actors 


It has remained for a group of local people to “put 
over” a musical comedy, “The Lonesome Honeymoon,” 
with something of real merit as to plot and melodies. 
Hazel Madeline Lindoft, a Los Angeles girl, is the writer 
of the lyrics and the composer of the songs. 

The plot is nonsense, and the usual misunderstandings 
and impossible situations, which are the elements which 
go for the fun making on which the musical comedy de- 
pends for life, are all there and worked to the proper 
solutions. The actors, actresses and chorus people are all 
employees of the Ville de -Paris, one of our large depart- 
ment stores, and the parts were all done with a spice and 
ease which betokened good and faithful training. The 
chorus was especially noticeable, in that it was freshly 
and cleanly dressed, a thing unknown to professional mu- 
sical comedy, and the girls were all young and pretty, 
something also unheard of in anything but an amateur 
affair. So popular proved the affair that the Majestic 
Theatre has been leased and the house entirely sold out 
for a performance to be given on Monday night, April 15. 

Credit for the splendid training of the actors is due 
Shiela Clark, 


Ye Great Public Concert 


At Squire Blanchard’s New Fangled Hall, on the 
evening of April 8, Ye Village Choir of some sixty 
voices presented its great public concert. The entrance 
price was four shillings and no live stock was taken as 
barter owing to the moneys taken in being for the Red 
Cross, and that organization could not be pestered with 
aforementioned live stock. The clamor of voices struck 
up shortly after the beadle opened the doors at early 
candle light, and a goodly assemblage of the folk of the 
village enjoyed the concert. 

There was a tymeist, there were fiddlers to lead in the 
singing and there were players of tunes, among whom 
were Mrs. Halbert Thomas, who is an artist-pupil of 
Vernon Spencer. 

The program consisted of sacred and worldly tunes, and 
for the most part was sung with good care as to attack 
and expression. Worldly solos were given by Lance Estes, 
a local baritone who has a splendid voice of large pro- 
portions; by Mrs. W. E. Mabee, who was responsible for 
the direction of the singers, and by Gloria Mayne Winsor. 

The most interesting feature of the entertainment was 
the costuming, which was quite unlike most amateur af- 
fairs, in that the period of the costume was faithfully 
followed. Some of the younger ladies of the choir had 
evidently rifled the ancient trunks in the garrets, and with 
the treasured heirlooms made some very pretty costumes. 

All ye folkes stood at the close of the program, and 
those blest with good lungs assisted ye singers in “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” es de 
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Violinist Plays Also for Charity—Galli-Curci to Come 
—Club News—Recitals—A Musical Test— 
Philharmonic Concert 


Robert Slack’s last concert of the artist series, brought 
to the city Mischa Elman, the violinist. Mr, Elman spent 
almost a week in Denver. Besides his Slack engagement, 
he gave a recital to the patients in the Jewish Tubercular 
Hospital. A beautiful charity it proved to the poor pa- 
tient sufferers! Elman surpassed himself on this occasion 
and gave a truly exquisite and inspirational rendition of 
hoth this program and the one at the Auditorium. When he 
granted an interview to the representative of the Musical 
Courter he was found in his suite at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, busily going over some gaint old Handel concertos 
for piano and organ with Dr. John Gower, a local musician. 
The latter had unearthed some bits from these old works 
that he felt might be charmingly arranged for violin 
encores. Mr. Elman was unquestionably interested and 
hummed the second parts, unconscious of his audience, 
vhich comprised his manager, two friends and the inter- 
viewer. He goes from Denver to the Pacific Slope. After 
a month’s tour there he returns to the Atlantic Coast. 
Booking return engagements everywhere, his manager 
states that despite war times his engagements for next 
season are already very heavy. His popularity is deserved, 
for his art is truly a lovely and soul satisfying thing. 
Slack’s next importation is Galli-Curci May 8. 


About Clubs 


The Woman’s Club of Denver, an old organization, 
owning a building equipped in every respect for advanced 
work along all lines that interest women, has elected new 
officers. Mrs. Weir, the new president, is a power as 
worker and organizer. Mrs. Lee Scofield, as chairman of 
the departments of art and literature, has in her hands, 
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Fifth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, 


ANTON HOFF 
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New York Studio: 
310 West o7th St. New 
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YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 
318 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


Geary, MMR i esi rents 
Heary Addons 4 cate TO 
EVANS WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR — 
Akron - - = Onio 
Manegement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


; General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
Studio 14 253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Bryant 4179. 
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CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska W 
University, - - - - «= « Lincoln, Neb. 




















FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gerypée F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association, 








Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 
N. H., in 1979. Everything pertaining to the for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to cerry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


for the next two years, hundreds of local programs, in- 
cluding concerts for the camps, the jails and the great 
recuperation hospital the Government is to build for re- 
turned soldiers. 

f:much prospective interest is the (as yet unnamed) 
“get together” club now forming in Denver. Hitherto the 
city has borne the unenviable reputation of turning the 
cold shoulder to all professional newcomers, a very short- 
sighted policy. About sixty musicians attended this char- 
ter meeting, and drew up a provisional program of en- 
deavor, and elected the offcers: President, Frederick 
Schweikher; vice-president, Blanche Dingley Mathews; 
treasurer, Robert Sharpe; secretary, Mrs. Tracy. Board: 
Madeline Brooks, Sara Wadley, David Abramowitz, Mrs. 
Smissaert, John Wilcox, Paul Stauffer and Herman 
Sachs. Here’s hoping that much may be accomplished 
under these well known musicians. 

Dolce Grossmeyer was hostess to the Piano Study Club, 
April 13. The program was given by Ruth Wheeler, 
Helen Brand, Jeanette Nieremburg, Hazel Peterson and 
Mrs. Harry Laight. ; 

The Schweikher Musical Club gave a program at its 
meeting Thursday afternoon, April 11. The following 
numbers were given: Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Josef d’Havarda; “Lilacs” (Rachmaninoff), “Before My 
Window” (Rachmaninoff), Mrs. Freer; “Divination by 
Water” (Moussorgsky). 

A Pleasing Recital 

Flournoy Rivers brought out in recital April 9, Leon 
Bradbury and Fifi Spandow.. The former player is quite 
young, but already shows a warm poetic temperament and 
a broad singing tone. Miss Spandow played a varied 
program of Chopin, Debussy, Cyril Scott, Liszt, Borodin 
and Bach, with a power, discrimination, tonal beauty and 
authority that entitle her to rank as artistic. 

A Musical Test 

In a recent musical test at Wolcott School, for con- 
centration, memory and quick observation, students were 
given a new song unknown to any of them. They studied 
it seven minutes in silence, then the music was taken from 
them and fifteen minutes was allowed for recording their 
observation. Bonnye Deal, a Miss of barely ten, gave the 
key, time, rhythm pattern, structure, number of periods, 
phrases, bars, and even the plan of the son’s one modu- 
lation. Mrs. Ivy wrote out the melody entire, and Elise 
Richards and Josephine Plattner showed a high degree of 
efficiency. 

Philharmonic Concert 

On April 19, Horace Tureman and the Philharmonic 
give the following program: Symphonic suite from ballet, 
“Namouna,” Edouard Lalo; aria, “Farewell Ye Hills,” 
from “Joan of Arc,” Tschaikowsky; waltz caprice, Glinka; 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy, and overture, “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” Berlioz. Bernice Wood Doughty, soprano, 
will be the soloist. 

Recitals 

At the Knight-Campbell Auditorium, on the evening of 
April 4, Harry Le Rees, baritone, appeared in recital, as- 
sisted by Gail Bangs and little Challie Wright. 

April 8, the MacDowell Club gave its bi-monthly re- 
cital. 

April 10, the Tuesday Musical presented its club mem- 
Lers. 

On Saturday, April 13, Mrs. Rivers brought out in a 
student recital Charline Whitescarver, Jean Jackson, Vir- 
ginia Bennett, Katherine Campbell, Lillian Bauer, Mar- 
garet Gilchrist, Elaine Meyer, Helen Guild, Louise But- 
ler, Annie Lee Gentry, Colette Conway and Celeste 
McDaniel. . ALR 
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TACOMA, WASH., WELCOMES 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 





Famous Singer Welcomed—Local Items 


Tacoma welcomed Frieda Hempel giving the famous 
singer an appreciative greeting on her first appearance in 
this city, April 4, at the Tacoma Theatre. : 

Opening her program with a stirring interpretation of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” which was followed by the 
beautiful aria from Verdi’s “Ernani,” Miss Hempel at the 
outset won the affection of the host of music lovers crowd- 
ing the house. Her second group contained the Russian 
song by Rimsky-Korsakoff “The Rose Has Charmed the 
Nightingale,” a haunting, intangible melody gem in minor 
key, which she gave in most artistic manner, delighting her 
hearers with faultless phrasing and tonal effects. The 
“Bird Song,” an equally charming number, was full of the 
coloratura marvels in which the artist excels. The most 
ambitious offering, and one that brought storms of ap- 
plause, was the Proch theme and variation, which Miss 
Hempel has sung as an_ interpolation in Donizetti’s 
“Daughter of the Regiment.” The aria is filled with light 
staccato passages, giving her flexible voice flute like quali- 
ties through the veritable cascades of trills and runs. 
Among the encores was “Dixie,” sung to the delight of the 
audience as never before. “Home Sweet Home” brought 
vociferous applause, calls, and bouquets—an acclaim aug- 
mented by the troops of soldiers present from Camp Lewis, 
to an ovation. A dramatic effect was also produced 
through the artist’s presentation of her own voice arrange- 
ment of the Strauss “Blue Danube Waltzes,” a final num- 
ber. 
Paul Eisler gave the singer artistic support at the piano 

Musical Organizations in Concert 

The fifth annual ensemble concert by the musical organi- 
zations of the College of Puget Sound was given in the 
college auditorium, April 2. under direction of Dr. Robert 
L. Schofield, dean of the College Conservatory of Music. 

Ganz Pupil Plays 

The piano soloist at a final matinee musicale of the sea- 
son, given by the St. Cecilia Club, was Catherine Weaver 
Hill, a brilliant pianist and pupil of Rudolph Ganz, of 
New York City. : : 

Tacoma Artists Give Concert at Camp Lewis 


Two thousand soldiers crowded the Y: M. C. A. Audi- 
torium, No. 3, at Camp Lewis, April 1, and applauded en- 
thusiastically numbers of a brilliant concert program, pre- 
sented by members of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
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choir of Tacoma. Soloists were Mrs. McClellan Barto, 
Ella J. Yertes, F. C. Cook, and H. C, Ford. 
Recital at Parkland Academy 
A recital given April s at the Parkland Academy, under 
direction of Prof. A. W. Noren, showed thoroughness of 
training and excellence of musical ability on the part of 
the pupils, 
Max Fisher at Camp Lewis 
Southern California has sent up to Camp Lewis one of 
her noted violinists in the new draft—Max Fisher, of Los 
Angeles, K. K. 


HEMPEL AND GRAVEURE 
VISIT PORTLAND, ORE. 


Galli-Curci to Come in May 

Louis Graveure, the baritone, gave a recital in the 
Masonic Temple on April 5. Among his- selections were 
Arnold’s “Flow Thou Purple Stream,” Paladilhe’s “J’ai 
dit aux etoiles,’” Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade”; and an interesting group of songs by Bryce- 
son Treharne, who was at the piano. Mr. Graveure, who 
won an ovation, appeared under the management of the 
MacDowell Club, Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, president. 

On April 3, Frieda Hempel, the soprano, made her first 
appearance before a Portland audience and it can be 
recorded that her success was emphatic. Her first number 
was “The Star Spangled Banner.” The program contained 
Verdi’s ““Ernani Involani,” from “Ernani”; Handel’s 
“Come, Beloved,” and the “Blue Danube” waltz, arranged 
for voice by Miss Hempel. Paul Eisler was an excellent 
accompanist. The concert was under the direction of 
Steers & Coman, who will present Galli-Curci late in May 

J. R. O. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 








St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 1918. 

Leo _C. Miller, pianist, gave a recital at the Sheldon 
Memorial on Tuesday evening, April 9, assisted by Marie 
Becker, soprano, and Charles Galloway, organist. An un- 
usual feature of the program, two numbers for piano and 
organ, proved very interesting. One of these, the “Scene 
Persane,” revealed the genius of Ernest R. Kroeger, the 
St. Louis composer, in an unfamiliar field. Mr. Kroeger’s 
treatment made the combination of piano and organ not 
only interesting, but musically beautiful. The following 
Demarest fantasie was exceedingly well done in the swiftly 
changing declaration and answer of themes. Miss Becker, 
who is well known to St. Louis concertgoers through 
her association with the Morning Choral Club, sang two 
groups, of which the “Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” was 
the most pretentious number. In response to an encore, 
she repeated Ward Stephens’ “Summer Time.” In .the 
place of the customary concerto Mr. Miller chose to open 
his program with a Brahms group of four, which in- 
cluded the D minor ballade and the E flat minor scherzo. 
Mr. Miller’s tone is big and his interpretive faculty reli- 
able. The etude caprice of Ganz, a former teacher, was 
brilliant and the Beethoven-Busoni Scotch dances quite 
delightful, This was Leo Miller’s first public recital since 
his return to his home after several years’ study abroad, 
and the unqualified response should have been gratifying 
to him, Mr. Miller was under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cueny. 

An interesting student recital was given on Tuesday 
evening, April 9, at Baldwin Hall by pupils of Samuel 
Bollinger. Two piano quartets, the Grieg “Norwegian Bri- 
dal Procession” and the overture of “La Sakuntala,” Gold- 
mark, were very well done, bringing out both splendid in- 
dividual work and a high standard of ensemble. Two of 
Mr. Bollinger’s compositions, barcola and mazurka, were 
played by Miss Margaret Lutkewitte, an artist-pupil. 

May Mukle, cellist, and Bertha Lotta, contralto, were 
soloists at the second concert of the seventeenth season 
of the Knights of Columbus Choral Club, at the Odeon, 
on Wednesday evening, April 10. The original active mem- 
bership of 116 has been reduced by the forty-one who are 
in service, but notwithstanding that handicap William T. 
Diebels succeeded in getting splendid results. The most 
effective choral number was the Rubinstein “Asra.” In 
addition to “O Don Fatale,” Miss Lotta sang a number of 
smaller songs, which were well received. May Mukle 
established herself as a cellist of high excellence. Her 
depth and breadth of tone was compelling, and there is 
a dignity of interpretation that keeps a biazing tempera- 
ment in balance. “La Fileuse,” Dunkler, gave Miss Mukle 
every opportunity for her rapid fire of technical equip- 
ment, and when she repeated it as an encore the tempo 
was amazing, yet crystalline in every note. Her second 
appearance was in the Bridge melodie and the Bredt-Verne 
lullaby. The last was especially lovely. May Mukle isa 
most interesting musician. As is customary with the 
Knights of Columbus choral concerts, the Odeon “— — 
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Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
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